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“Tt is written, that the old good name of a man is soon gone and passed when it is not newed.” 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


“T cannot bear to think of dear Paris in a state of siege. Just 
think of our beautiful Bois all hacked away, and oxen, ready for 
slaughter, corralled among the stumps of its ruin.” 

“IT do not like to think of it any more than you do; but I have 
to think of it, if it is only to wonder what you will do without any 
October fashions. Will you tell me what M. Thiers fortified it for, 
if he did not mean to have it stand a siege? There were plenty of 
people who begged him not to: all the liberals in Paris and out of 
Paris begged him not to. Why did he build these forts, if, as soon 
as war came, he meant to skip round, and say, ‘ Let’s stop playing; 
we're tired, and we will leave off.’ ”’ 

“ Oh, dear, don’t ask me! What do I know about M. Thiers, or 
what do I care? What I care about is my poor, dear Paris; and, as 
I said before, I can’t bear to think of the desolation,—my nice 
Madame Mellier without an order, our pleasant Alexis digging 
gravel by the side of Father Hyacinthe, and nobody at the variétés ! — 
I tell you, I can’t bear to think of it.” 

“ Then, as I said before, I wouldn’t think of it, if I were you; 
but, really, seeing it is a weight you cannot bear, and which crushes 
you to the ground, you seem quite lively under it. Shall I give you 
another cut from this partridge?” 

‘How can you be so heartless? Do you pretend that you do not 
care? Have you no bowels of mercy, even for your poor Kangaroos, 
and Emus, and Chimpanzees, in the Jardin des Plantes? If you 
do not care for Alexis, and for Félicie, you might, at least, have 
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some mercy on them. Or do you think they have eaten du foin 
defendu?” 

** My dear child, I don’t doubt they have eaten what was given to 
them: and I certainly hope that they will have enough to eat as the 
siege goes on; and that no devouring mobiles, tired of salt-horse, will 
pick them, bone from bone, some morning before the siege is over. I 
am very sorry for them, and for Madame Mellier, and for Alexis. 
The man, thank God, is greater than humanity. I only say, as I said 
before, that the Emus, and Chimpanzees, and Alexis, and Madame 
Mellier are suffering from the company they keep. Here is M. 
Thiers, who is a highly respectable member of society, and I wish we 
had him here at breakfast now. With his eyes open, when he was 
prime minister of France, he determined that Paris should live and 
die on this theory of wars and fortifications. I do not believe, any 
more than you do, that it is the true theory ; but he trusted in it, and 
all of your friends, the glove-makers, and the ballet-dancers, and the 
foresters out in the Bois, believed in it too. All the respectful repre- 
sentations made by Elihu Burritt, and Charles Buxton, and Victor 
Hugo, on the subject, didn’t so much as get an answer. Nay, I 
learn from ‘Oxp anp New,’ that, even as late as last July, when 
Madame Sass sang ‘ Aux armes, citoyens,’ the glove-makers and the 
keepers of the Emus applauded with great enthusiasm ; if, indeed, 
they were fortunate enough to have tickets, — fifteen francs, I believe 
I gave for mine. They pull the string of the shower-bath, and they 
must not be surprised if cold water comes down.” 

** George, you talk like a brute. I will not say another word to you. 
Let me give you some coffee ; you have only had one cup. Don’t you 
see that these poor people could not help themselves? They had no 
tickets to the opera even, as you are obliged to confess. I don’t know 
any thing about it; but I don’t believe that they ever voted for your 
horrid old M. Thiers, or to have the forts built. They are simple, 
hard-working people in Paris, who are as little responsible for the 
state of things there as if they were picking cranberries at Cotuit ; 
and I think it is very hard for dear little Rigolette, for instance, to 
have a great hissing shell come banging through the roof of her at- 
tic, to break her mignonette pots into forty pieces.” 

“« When we began, it wasn’t Rigolette and the glove-makers that 
we were so sorry for: it was the Bois du Boulogne, and the shops 
in the Rue de Rivoli. — Breast or thigh ?— But I scorn to hold you to 
one horn or the other ; the truth remains, that none of these people 
are individuals. They must stand or fall in the lump; and in the 
lump, as we all know, Paris has elected a line of life for which no 
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reliable prophecy has ever promised perpetuity. This all reminds me 
how William Greene used to say, that somebody who could speak 
French well enough ought to stand at the corners of the streets, and 
preach to them of ‘righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.’ There will be pretty loud preaching of ‘judgment to come’ 
in tolerably intelligible language, if all signs tell true. Ido not see 
how it could be escaped, in the long run, without more practice of 
righteousness and moderation.” 

“None the less do I hope it will be escaped, and so do you.” 

“ Yes, I believe Ido. In the first place, it may prove that there 
are ten righteous men there, with grit enough, and self-control 
enough, to hold in hand this ring-tailed, roaring mob of Reds who 
have grown up in the midst of your refinement, next door to your 
Rigolettes ; and, if there are ten, why, the city will be saved. But no 
thanks to M. Thiers and his system of fortifications. I notice, with 
some dissatisfaction, that, now that system is to be tested, he keeps 
himself on the outside.” 

** My dear George, what do I care for M. Thiers? I don’t believe 
Alexis ever heard his name.” 

“Do you suppose Alexis ever happened to be present, on a Sunday 
morning, at a place where he heard them read, Tous ceux qui pren- 
dront Vépéé périront par Vépéé?' Or do youthink the day that was 
read he was reserving himself to hear ‘ Barbe-Bleu’ in the even- 
ing?” 

*“‘ My poor Alexis! I will not have him abused so. When they read 
the Scripture in the morning, he was bringing you your coffee and 
cold chicken ; and while they were acting ‘ Barbe-Bleu’ in the even- 
ing, his apron was just as white, and he was just as good-natured, 
as he carried old Mrs. Converse her hot toast and tea over those 
eighty-seven stairs.” 

** Then Alexis will come out all right, whatever happens to Paris ; 
and perhaps you and I may be thankful that we have not his Paris to 
reconstruct for him. It is higher power than his or ours which will 


“ * Chase back the shadows gray and old 
Of the dead ages from his way; 
And let hopeful eyes behold 
The dawn of God’s millennial day.’ ” 


2 Matt. xxvi. 52. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY. 


BY EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 


[We know no more terrible prophecy of 
impending evil than is to be found in the 
following paper by Laboulaye, which is a 
part of an elaborate study published by 
him, only in December last, on the medical 
practice in the French army and in that of 
the United States. In the crash of the 
present summer is seen the fulfilment of 
statements of his, which, at the moment, 
might have been used to avert the ruin. 
We shall publish, at our earliest oppor- 
tunity, the other part of his paper, which 
relates to the medical practice in our own 
armies. 

In a shorter article, published on the 
1st of August, since the war began, Michel 
Chevalier confirms M. Laboulaye’s state- 
ments, and shows that no reform had then 
been made in the administration of the 
French armies. ] 


THOSE princes of modern times who 
make war with so little compunction, 
merely to enlarge the boundaries of 
their kingdom or increase their own 
reputation, have not advanced beyond 
the stand-point of their ancestors. 
They never suspect how much ideas 
have changed ; for, in that case, they 
could not bring down upon themselves 
such a terrible responsibility. For- 
merly, in the time of Louis XIV., the 
people were mere ciphers. Public 
opinion was disregarded, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, it went hand in hand 
with war and absolute power. Take 
the most serious writings of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, study 
their preachers, their moralists, and 
jurists; consider the opposition of 
Attorney-General Seguier in 1776 
(under the sanction of Parliament) 
to that decree of Turgot, abolishing 
the labor statute, —in every thing is 
seen the underlying principles of the 


monarchical system. The clergy 
served the State by its prayers, the 
nobility by its sword; the people were 
born tolaborand pay taxes, — but mili- 
tary service was not part of their du- 
ties. It may be inferred that Louis 
XIV. had only nobles in his service ; 
on the contrary, the officer was the 
only noble, he was also the sole per- 
son of any consideration. The rank 
and file were made up of German and 
Hungarian horsemen, Swiss regi- 
ments, and French troops; of which 
all, save the militia, were mere mer- 
cenaries, who were paid for allowing 
themselves to be beaten, or killed if 
necessary. 

Since the revolution, all is changed. 
There is no respect in which our ar- 
mies resemble those of the old régime ; 
they are made better and stronger in 
character. The soldier of to-day is 
no longer a lost being, picked up from 
the lowest depths of wretchedness, but 
a citizen, paying the heaviest possible 
tax, that of his own blood; while his 
wealthier or more fortunate neighbor 
escapes unharmed. 

The soldier is our capital. This is 
an English word, used from no want 
of feeling, but in order to arouse the 
interest of a selfish community to the 
condition of the soldier. To-day, from 
the advance made in chemistry and 
mechanics, war has become one branch 
of industry. However much we may 
detest this art of destruction, we must, 
nevertheless, admit, that power be- 
longs to the nation which can muster 
the greatest force of ships and cannon, 
and can arm and support the largest 
number of men. In the Crimean war, 
Russia was not a match for the com- 
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bined strength of France and Eng- 
land; when her men and money gave 
out, there was nothing left but to sue 
for peace. <A soldier of twenty or 
twenty-one, chosen from the hardiest 
of his age, sent to do battle with 
the enemy, represents courage and 
strength. Whether sick or dead, he 
is a loss to the whole nation; and to- 
day, when railroads and public credit 
make it so easy to put into the field 
all the force which a people can arm, 
no nation, France least of all, ought to 
throw away thoughtlessly this living 
capital. It isa known fact, that we do 
n& increase in population so rapidly 
as our neighbors. This may be owing 
to various causes,—the crowded 
condition of the inhabitants, the com- 
petition in all the professions, the high 
price of living, the absence of colonies, 
which facilitate marriage by present- 
ing some outlet for human activity ; 
whatever may be the cause, the fact is 
a great obstacle to our military power. 
Our rivals are constantly gaining in 
power; and, in a time of warfare, 
numbers are an important element of 
strength. France should save her 
soldiers to the utmost; if from no 
other motive, at least from considera- 
tion of her own wealth and power. 
The change in the constitution of 
our armies explains the interest felt 
to-day, not only in the soldiers who 
fall in battle, but, still more, in the 
sick and wounded who fill our hospi- 
tals. We wish, now, to know precise- 
ly the number and character of the 
wounds, the nature of the diseases; 
we would assure ourselves that those 
who gave their all to their country 
shall never be without our care. It is 
a noble work, the glory of our age, 
though wholly neglected by our fathers. 
In full sympathy with this general 
spirit are the two late publications of 
Dr. Chenu, an honor not only to the 
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author, but the government by which 
they were encouraged. The govern- 
ment is sometimes accused of perpet- 
uating the errors of the past, and con- 
cealing from the nation what it ought 
to know; but, in reading these books, 
we find no such fault. Dr. Chenu 
has laid before us all the facts. He 
states, that during the Crimean war 
alone, eighteen subordinate officers, 
employed for ten months, sent out 
one million one hundred and fifty 
thousand bulletins, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, stating for every sick or 
wounded person the Christian name, 
surname, age, birthplace, rank, date of 
wound or disease, ambulance or hos- 
pital where he was conveyed, opera- 
tions performed, the principal circum- 
stances, and the result of the disease, 
whether death or recovery. To ar- 
range these materials in order, and 
deduce the proper lesson, required 
three years of constant labor. It is 
quite natural that the Academy of 
Science, in 1866, discerning the value 
of statistics, in “ Rapport sur la Cam- 
pagne de Crimée,” should have con- 
gratulated itself on the completion of 
so great and beautiful a work. “La 
Statistique Medico-Chirugicale, de la 
Campagne d’ Italie,” a work under- 
taken at the desire of the “ Board of 
Health for our Armies,” is an equally 
complete work. For the first time, 
we have really known the condition 
and treatment of our soldiers; it only 
remains for France to do her duty. 
This-duty is arduous; for these in- 
exorable figures make a grievous reve- 
lation. With a courage which we can- 
not too much admire, M. Chenu has 
torn away all disguises, and left our 
national self-love with none of its 
wonted protections. The arrangement 
of our armies is not a subject on which 
our rivals will envy us, even though it 
may be true that the French soldier 
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has no equal on the field of battle. 
Neither in peace nor war has the 
French soldier that care to which he is 
entitled; in this respect, we fall far 
below the English and American peo- 
ples. 

In a time of peace, in order to meet 
the requirements of a soldier of twenty 
years of age, we ought to increase our 
rations of meat by forty or fifty gram- 
mes (about an ounce and a half). 
While we give our sailors abundant 
food, our soldiers are reduced to the 
most scanty rations; and, of that, 
there is not sufficient variety. Magen- 
die long ago demonstrated, that the 
health was affected where the diet was 
toouniform. In this, we might imitate 
the custom of the navy, and introduce 
cheese, sourkraut, smoked or salt fish, 
beans, peas, lentils, &c. The strength 
of our sailors comes from a variety of 
causes: but the character of their 
food is one of them; and the army 


might use this lesson with profit. 
Another necessary condition of health 


is personal cleanliness. I will not say 
that this is neglected in the adminis- 
tration of our army; it is ignored alto- 
gether. The soldiers have water 
given them for washing, but no towels; 
and, generally, in spite of all precau- 
tions, they use, instead, their sheets, 
shirts, and handkerchiefs. In old 
times, the Romans would not build 
their barracks without establishing 
warm baths; now-a-days, our soldiers 
have never seen them; they are not 
even accustomed to washing their feet. 
What must be the air in the room 
where they sleep? and who can resist 
such a tainted atmosphere? Add to 
this the fact that many of our barracks 
are very small, too limited to supply 
the necessary amount of fresh air, and 
you will understand the reason of the 
ravages made among our young men 
by consumption and fever. Nature will 
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avenge herself for contempt shown to 
her laws.. While the average mortal- 
ity of the French people is annually 
five out of every hundred, that of the 
French army, which should be the 
strongest part of us, is ten out of every 
hundred. 

If mortality is so great in a time of 
peace, what must it be in a time of 
war? The Crimean expedition is a 
sufficient answer. Our whole loss was 
95,615: the number left on the battle- 
field was but 10,240; and the number 
of those who died in consequence of 
their wounds only about as many, 
making together a total of about ®,- 
000. Sickness, then, carried off about 
75,000 men! Comparing this with 
the mean strength of the army during 
the war, we have discovered that 
death from wounds was nearly 34 in 
1,000; from sickness, 121. Among 
the English, who had precisely the 
same conditions, but who were very 
severely tried the first year, mortality 
from wounds was 23 in 1,000: from 
disease, 93. In the winter of 1856- 
1857, at a time when there were no 
regular hostilities, when the number 
of wounded was only 323, there were 
in our hospitals 12,872 cases of scurvy, 
of which 964 were fatal; also 19,303 
cases of typhus, of which 10,278 were 
fatal. During the same time, the 
English army, one-third the size of 
ours, had 209 cases of scurvy, and 
31 of typhus, of which only 17 were 
fatal. Whence comes this enormous 
difference? We know that the 
French peasant, temperate, strong, 
and accustomed to hardships, has a 
greater power of resistance than the 
English soldier. The explanation lies 
in the fact, that scurvy is produced by 
deterioration and impoverishment of 
the blood, which arises from insuffi- 
cient nourishment and general desti- 
tution; also in the fact that typhus, if 
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not produced, is at least prolonged and 
aggravated, by the infection which al- 
ways comes from confinement in too 
small quarters. By care and watch- 
fulness, we can prevent, or at least 
arrest, these terrible diseases, and 
spare to France a great number of her 
children. 

But have we no army surgeons, it 
isasked? Certainly we have, and such 
as yield to none in science and devo- 
tion. The names of Scrive and Bau- 
dens will stand well with the proudest 
names of England or the United 
States. M. Larrey, jun., our chief 
surgton in Italy, is no unworthy son 
of a most wonderful father. As an 
instance of devotion, we need only 
mention the fact, that in the Crimean 
war, in which the English lost not a 
single medical man, the French army 
lost 82 out of an effective force of 450. 
Fifty-eight died from typhus, fever con- 
tracted at the bedsides of their pa- 
tients ; the others died from the effects 
of their wounds, or were carried off 
by cholera and dysentery. In propor- 
tion, there were twice as many deaths 
among them as among the soldiers. 
Without extravagance, we can say that 
our surgeons in the Crimea were he- 
roes; and all the more heroic from the 
fact, that they could not look for glory 
as a reward for their self-sacrifice. 
History overlooks these noble martyrs 
to philanthropy. 

Our medical corps is deplorably 
small. In the Crimea, the English 
had a medical staff as large as ours, 
though their entire army was but one- 
third as large. The American and 
English rule is, that each hospital-sur- 
geon should have no more than one 
hundred cases under his care. In 
Constantinople, each of our surgeons 
had more than three hundred very se- 
vere cases of feveror wounds. This is 
asking from human capacity more 
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than is reasonable. In the field, it is 
still worse. When the war broke out 
in Italy, there was a great demand for 
surgeons. At Magenta, each surgeon 
had one hundred and seventy-five 
men in charge, and at Solferino five 
hundred. At this latter rate, con- 
ceiving it possible for the surgeon to 
work twenty hours consecutively, he 
could devote only three minutes a 
day to each patient. We cannot 
wonder that so many sufferers are 
entirely neglected; while many of 
the wounded, who might have been 
saved by a timely amputation, are 
forced to wait several days to have 
their wounds dressed. In the cam- 
paign of 1866, Prussia, careful econo- 
mist of the life of her people, sent 
with her army 1,953 surgeons. In 
1868, our whole medical staff was only 
1,053 surgeons. If a great war should 
break out now, how should we stand 
in this respect ? 

The powerlessness of our surgeons 
is even more deplorable than their 
small number. M. Chenu has ren- 
dered a great service by exposing a 
system of which we have not had the 
least idea, and which ought to be 
changed at any cost. We are under 
the delusion, that a surgeon in the 
army is a person of importance, the 
head of hisdepartment. We suppose 
that, being responsible for the lives of 
his soldiers, he would have control of 
the field-hospitals, and have full sway 
in the hospitals in the rear. This 
proves that we do not understand the 
French administration, or the spirit 
of centralization. The doctor is all- 
powerful by the bedside; he can let 
blood, cleanse, and probe, as much as 
he thinks best; but beyond this, he 
has no authority, whatever be his rank. 
He is only a tool of the government. 
The person who controls the field-hos- 
pitals, cares for the sick, decides the 
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kind and site of the general hospitals, 
governs the diet and the medicines, 
who is, in fact, the final arbiter of the 
hygiene of the army, is not the phy- 
sician, who has made these subjects 
the study of his life, but the intend- 
ant, who knows nothing at all about 
them. This is what is meant by the 
harmony of the system; every thing 
which is not decided by a law is re- 
ferred to the administration. 

What has been the cause of such a 
prodigious mistake? Two ideas, true 
within certain limits, but which, car- 
ried to excess, are the source of most 
disastrous errors. One is the idea of 
economy, the other of unity. In put- 
ting every thing into the hands of the 
intendant, a most remarkable result 
has been obtained. There is no nation 
in which military affairs have been 
managed with more economy or in- 
tegrity than in France. We are the 
less struck by this fact, because we 


complain that our war expenditure is 
so great; and we are not mistaken. 
Still, it is true, that neither in Eng- 
land nor in America is the same num- 
ber of soldiers maintained at the same 


expense, The French soldier is a less 
expensive article. I would do full 
justice to the French administration ; 
but I would only ask if it has not over- 
shot its mark? Has it not forgotten 
the maxim of Marshal Belle-Isle, that 
all parsimony in war is murder? 
It is very desirable that we should save 
our money; but itis far more impor- 
tant that we should save our men. Is 
not this a greater duty? Is it not, in 
fact, beyond all others? If a farmer 
should attempt to save his hay and 
straw at the risk of life to his horses, 
we should set him down as crazy. Do 
we show our superior wisdom in estab- 
lishing hospitals in the East at two 
francs sixty centimes per day, with a 
loss of twenty-six out of every hundred 
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patients, while the English, at four 
francs eighty centimes, lose only thir- 
teen out of a hundred? Which is the 
true economy? But, you say, what is 
to be done, when the people complain 
of the necessary taxes? I answer, 
that the country does not know the real 
state of things. If you let the people 
know the whole truth, and ask boldly 
for what is needed, whatever be the 
sum, it will be given. 

France will not tolerate great un- 
certainties and useless expenses; but 
she certainly will not, for the sake of 
economy, sacrifice the lives of her 
children. Enlighten the public mind, 
and it will sustain you. There is not 
a deputy which will refuse you the 
money necessary for the proper care 
of our soldiers. 

If we have been led astray by an 
excessive spirit of economy, we have 
been no less injured by the passion 
for unity. Truly, if ever unity ought 
to prevail, it should be in a time of 
war. Unity of command and action 
makes not only the success, but the 
safety of an army; it is necessary, 
in the direction of a great army, but 
it should be the result of a perfect 
harmony and not of a mére mechani- 
cal force. The organization of the 
French army in time of war is gener- 
ally known. At the head is the gen- 
eral, who has the oversight of every 
thing, — issues the commands, and 
holds all the reins in his hands. Next 
to him, at head-quarters, are the chiefs 
of infantry, cavalry, engineering, and 
artillery, forming what is called the 
staff. Their duty does not end with 
drawing up the soldiers in line of bat- 
tle. During the whole war they must 
provide their food, clothing, and beds, 
transport them from place to place, 
and finally discharge them. During 
the battle, they must care for the 
wounded, carry them to field-hospitals, 
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and supply all their wants. If an 
epidemic should break out, they must 
open hospitals for the sick. Finally, 
they must oversee all the expenses, in 
order to avoid fraud and extortion. 
By the side of this army which does 
the fighting is a second army, which 
does not fight, and which constitutes 
what is called the administration. It 
differs from the staff, in the fact that 
the different departments have no dis- 
tinct chiefs who act in concert with 
the general; the administration is 
vested in a single man, the intend- 
ant-in-chief. Provisions, transports, 
money, field and stationary hospitals 
and muster-rolls, all come under his 
control. He alone sees the general, 
receives directly orders and in- 
structions. He controls every thing, 
and is responsible for every thing. 
This system has a charming sim- 
plicity on paper; but in practice it is 
not only insufficient, but dangerous. 


M. Chenu says very aptly, by endeav- 
oring to be every thing and every- 
where, we are really strong and useful 


nowhere. On the marches, or during 
a battle, it is impossible for the sub- 
intendant to be near the general, ac- 
cording to rule, and, at the same time, 
attend to the field-hospitals, supplies, 
&c. He cannot, as his duty requires, 
carry off the wounded from the field 
of battle, distribute rations, discover 
a good place for encampment, examine 
the resources of the districts, make 
raids on the surrounding people, cor- 
respond with the intendant, explore 
the barns, store-houses, and bakeries 
of the neighborhood, seize the provis- 
ions left behind by the enemy, and 
establish bakeries to supply the wants 
of his division. It is impossible to 
create ubiquity even by law. More- 
over, what are the results of this am- 
bitious system? The general wretch- 
edness of the soldier, the neglect and 
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utter disregard of health. In theory, 
the intendant has entire control over 
the field and stationary hospitals; but 
how can he superintend twenty field- 
hospitals? or, as was the case at Mi- 
lan, twenty-five different stationary 
hospitals at once? But is there not, 
at least, some system of gradation? 
Is there not, in the absence of the in- 
tendant, some one to take charge of 
the hospital, as there is a captain to 
take command of the battalion in case 
of necessity? No. When the inten- 
dant is gone, there are at the hospital 
three distinct heads, —the steward, 
the surgeon, and the druggist. At 
the field-hospital, the confusion is 
greater still. Without mentioning 
the chaplains, there are the physicians, 
surgeons, and stewards, who superin- 
tend the head-nurses, and the officers 
and soldiers of their train. In this 
confusion, each one looks after him- 
self. At Meldola, on the day after 
the battle of Solferino, the nurses and 
soldiers attached to the ambulances 
were all collected, in consequence of a 
panic, ready to run away; while the 
surgeons, faithful to their post, refused 
to leave their wounded patients. The 
most certain result of this forced cen- 
tralization is, at the outset, complete 
disorder. 

When the intendant himself is pres- 
ent, things are not much better; for 
there is a perpetual warfare. A de- 
cree may establish the omnipotence 
of the intendant; but it cannot force 
the surgeon who takes care of the 
wounded, or the physician who is re- 
sponsible for the health of the army, 
to intrust to the intendant the con- 
struction of hospitals which would 
become centres of infection and hot- 
beds of disease and death. Hence 
arise miserable contests, in which, as 
usual in France, authority gains the 
victory, but one for which the soldier 
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pays his life. Are these vain accusa- 
tions? I open at random the book 
of M. Chenu, and find such letters as 
the following : — 


CoNnsTANTINOPLE, Nov. 23, 1854. 


To his Excellency the Marshal, Minister 
of War. 


At the Hospital of Gulhané, there 
have been three arrivals (the twenty-first, 
twenty-second, and twenty-third of this 
month) of wounded soldiers, fever pa- 
tients, sailors attacked with scurvy, from 
the Crimea; also some cases of cholera. 
Neither the intendant of the army nor 
the intendant of Constantinople have in- 
formed me of these arrivals; and I should 
have been ignorant of the last, had I not 
happened to go to Gulhané. I have not 
been consulted in the choice of locality, 
nor in the distribution of the patients. 
The wounded, fever patients, &c., have 
therefore, all been sent, pell mell, to Gul- 
hané, as they were the other day to Péra. 


Mice Lévy, 
Inspector of the Board of Health. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov 29, 1854. 
[To the same.] 


Since the month of July last, I have 
had the honor of pointing out to your Ex- 
cellency, as well as to the comman‘ant-in- 
chief, and the intendant of the army, the 
danger of the great aggregation of the 
patients, on occasion of the establish- 
ment of the hospital at Péra, where it 
was proposed to set up from eighteen hun- 
dred to twenty-one hundred beds. Since 
the hospital has contained twelve hun- 
dred patients, the purulent contagion, 
(infection purulente), has spread among 
the wounded; operations are attended 
with greater risk; mortality increases; 
four of the officers have yielded to disease 
within three days. In contrast to this, 
and as a proof of the cause of this in- 
creasing unhealthiness, the hospital of Dol- 
ma-Batché, only four hundred métres from 
Véra, and at the same heicht, but limited 
to five hundred patients, still continues its 
success and its cures. On both sides, we 
have the same talent, the same care, the 
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same neatness, the same system, the same 
kind of patients. The only difference is 
in the number of patients. If we have 
more than eight hundred patients, experi- 
ence has long shown that our hospitals 
will be taimted, in spite of all precautions, 
with the mere presence of so many wound- 
ed patients, and the suppuration following 
our operations, as well as from those sut- 
fering from dysentery, and from sailors 
affected with scurvy. This accumulation 
of patients every moment engenders con- 
tagious and deadly diseases. 

If I were not here as a purely nominal 
inspector in the service of health, I should 
have the right and the authority necessary 
to avert such dangers; but, as it is, I can 
only notify the intendant, who replies pla- 
cidly, — 

“TI deplore these evils with you, but I 
do not think the time has come to apply 
the remedies you indicate.” 

The hospitals of Dolma-Batché and 
Gulhané only exist, because, in the ab- 
sence of an intendant of division at Con- 
stantinople, from the first of September, I 
have taken into my own hands the man- 
agement of all claims and applications. 

At present, subject to an intendant 
and general of brigade, forced to discuss 
their ideas, disprove their opinions, pre- 
sent mine, when called for, in a meagre 
manner, by means of an interminable and 
formal correspondence, I give up all re- 
sponsibility for the results of a feeble ad- 
ministration, which reduces my power to 
zero. Your Excellency has written to me, 
“ Your duty lies in organizing and direct- 
ing.” In reality, my duty generally con- 
sists in wearing myself out in indirect 
communications and suggestions which are 
held as officious, advice given in council, 
plans almost always opposed and rejected, 
but nearly always proved correct. As to 
oversight, I find myself the inferior of the 
sub-intendants, and crushed by the claims 
of administrative authority. The intend- 
ant has demonstrated the superiority of 
his position to mine, and has made most 
clearly manifest his disciplinary preten- 
sions. 


MicuHet Levy, 
Inspector of the Board of Health. 
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After ten months of contest, in 
which his health gave way, M. Mi- 
chel Lévy obtained permission to 
retire to France. Even at the last, 
he called the attention of the general- 
in-chief and the intendant to the dan- 
gers which threatened the army. On 
the twelfth of March, he writes, from 
Constantinople, to the president of the 
Board of Health, — 


“It pains me to announce to you the 
great and important losses in our medical 
force at the East. Twenty-six surgeons 
have died since the beginning of the cam- 
paign. No other corps of officers has had 
similar losses. The sources of putrefac- 
tion, heretofore checked by the frost, have 
been increased by the very fineness of the 
weather. I have endeavored constantly, 
by letter, to arouse the attention of the 
general-in-chief, and the intendant. I 
have recommended the abandonment of 
the mole-holes, or excavations, which I 
have predicted would be so many nests for 
typhus and scurvy. I have urgently de- 
manded the replacing of the tents upon the 
surface of the ground, the burial of all ani- 
mal matter under a covering of lime. I 
have printed some health-directions with 
regard toscurvy. I have asked the instant 
departure of those attacked with the scur- 
vy for Constantinople. I have applied to 
the intendant of this department to send 
for potatoes, onions, oil, and vinegar, mus- 
tard, &c., to the Crimea.” 


No importance was attached to 
these prophetic warnings. 

In the month of October, 1855, M. 
Baudens, who succeeded Michel Lé- 
vy, endeavored to warn the adminis- 
tration of the danger from typhus. 
He was no more successful than his 


predecessor. I know of nothing more 
honorable to the medical profession 
than the letters of Baudens, and I 
know of nothing more crushing to 
our system of administration. On the 
twenty-sixth of February, 1856, he 
writes from Constantinople, — 
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“ Typhus continues on the increase. It 
averages one hundred and fifty new cases 
in a day in the hospitals of Constantino- 
ple. In some hospitals, the situation is 
serious in the extreme; and a speedy 
remedy should be devised. Fresh air, 
pure and constantly changed, is the best 
remedy; and for this we need more space. 
We ought to remove a purtion of the in- 
mates of our hospitals to the unoccupied 
barracks of Maslak. This is what I am 
writing from morning till night to those 
in authority. 

“They have promised me, on the first 
of March, three thousand places in the 
barracks. (Ihad asked for five thousand.) 
But this will not be enough ; for so many 
more come to us from the Crimea. One 
error has taken possession of those in au- 
thority which I have done my best to 
eradicate, on account of its serious re- 
sults; and that is, the mistake of suppos- 
ing the typhus to be, like cholera, an evil 
disappearing by its own exhaustion. The 
cholera, of which we do not know the 
cause, has a rapid course, which nothing 
ean check: when it reaches its height, it 
decreases, and departs speedily. On the 
other hand, the typhus, of which destitu- 
tion is the cause, remains until that is re- 
moved. Its essence is human miasma, the 
power of which increases in proportion to 
the number of cases collected in one 
place. We have empty barracks which 
can accommodate twenty-five thousand 
soldiers. Let us open them at once. 

“To open them gradually, as the pa- 
tients come to us from the Crimea, is 
calmly to allow ourselves to be over- 
whelmed by the rising sea. 

“« Why are we not more prompt ?’ it is 
asked. Because there are some difficul- 
ties in the way which cannot be exactly 
stated: as, for instance, the intendant op- 
poses to my plan the administrative ‘ ob- 
jection ’ to establishing field-hospitals out- 
side of the Crimea. 

“Counsel is easy to one having no re- 
sponsibility. Idare not complain, there- 
fore, at the same time that I deplore the 
situation in which I am placed.” 


At the same time that the inten- 
dant, bound by his orders, was mak- 
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ing this memorable reply, —that 
“there was administrative objection 
to establishing field-hospitals outside 
the Crimea,” — we all knew the mis- 
erable condition of our soldiers. In 
February, there were in the hospitals 
of the Crimea and Constantinople 
7,834 cases of typhus; and of these 
more than half died. In January, 
February, and March, 1856, obedi- 
ence to this rule cost us twenty 
thousand patients and ten thousand 
deaths. According to Baudens, “the 
private soldier alone and the surgeons 
bore all the charge of the typhus.” 
Fortunately for the remainder of the 
army, the complaint of Baudens was 
finally heard. On the 15th of March, 
1856, the emperor writes to Marshal 
Vaillant, — 


“ We must establish as soon as possible 
the field-hospitals in the barracks, as M. 
Baudens desires. Give immediate orders 
to that effect.” 


Instantly every thing is changed. 
The minister telegraphs to the gener- 
al who commands at Constantinople, 
“Do every thing as M. Baudens re- 


quires. Provide nourishment for the 
patients according to the advice of 
the surgeons, without regard to the 
prescribed regulations. You have 
full power. I will indorse every 
thing which you do.” 

This time the surgeons triumph, 
regulation is defied, the army saved. 

At this distant standpoint, we are 
filled with indignation as we read of 
Michel Lévy and Baudens predicting 
epidemics with the greatest certainty, 
and imploring the preservation of our 
soldiers from disease and death. In 
spite of ourselves, we accuse the in- 
tendants of incapacity and neglect. 
But the reproach is unjust; for they 
have done their duty without sparing 
themselves. Blanchot, the intendant- 
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in-chief of the Eastern army, died of 
fatigue after the campaign of the 
Crimea. Paris de la Bollardiére, in- 
tendant-in-chief of the Italian army, 
did not long survive the numberless 
cares which overwhelmed him. The 
fault is not in the man, but the 
system. The fault is in the foolish 
regulations which weigh down a 
single corps of officers with innu- 
merable duties. It lies in that sys- 
tem of centralization, which, by de- 
stroying liberty, destroys all responsi- 
bility, and brings before the bureaux 
at Paris questions which can only be 
decided on the spot and by particular 
persons. To-day we cannot discover 
who has decreed that “there should 
be no field-hospitals outside of the 
Crimea;” but this regulation, made 
without thought, has cost us more 
blood than any regular battle. 
To-day the evil and the cause of it 
are both known. The inspector 
Michel Lévy was right when he 
wrote, in 1854, long before the in- 
vasion of the typhus, “The experi- 
ence of the army of the East proves 
always, and with an irresistible evi- 
dence, that, in a time of war at least, 
the important questions of provisions, 
transports, encampments, clothing, sol- 
diers’ pay, the muster-roll, the supply 
of materiel and food for the hospitals, 
require the whole power of the in- 
tendant; and that it is impossible to 
unite with these duties, so varied and 
difficult, the control of the medical 
department, the oversight of a body 
whose special profession is the under- 
standing and execution of these du- 
ties. The remedy, revealed to us by 
our experience, is a part of the hard 
lesson which events have been teach- 
ing. Since the subordinate condition 
and limited power of our physicians 
have prevented them from opposing 
the spread of these scourges, otherwise 
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easily checked, such hindrances ought 
to be immediately removed. The medi- 
cal department in the army should be- 
come a distinct division, and have its 
representative at head-quarters. There 
ought to be a medical and hygienic 
corps as there is an artillery and en- 
gineer corps. Marshal Bugeaud has 
well said, “ It is a much more difficult 
thing to support troops and provide 
for their maintenance than to lead 
them into battle.” Why should not 
the department which has for its ob- 
ject the welfare and preservation of 
the soldier have a distinct organiza- 
tion and separate chiefs, who labor in 
conjunction with the general of the 
army? Is not the knowledge of the 
nature of the soil, the water, and the 
food, just as necessary to preserve the 
health and life of thousands of our 
soldiers as the wise counsels of the 
chiefs of artillery ? 

This is an innovation, say these 
administrators of the old school,—those 


boasted sages who turn their backs 
on progress, and reverence only the 
past! It was not thus, they say, dur- 
ing the Revolution, or under the old 
Empire, and still we conquered all 


Europe. Truly it was not so during 
the Revolution, or under the Empire ; 
but the lives of thousands of men 
was the cost of this ignorance and 
thoughtlessness. Let them think of 
the typhus at Mayence, and the ter- 
rible epidemic which followed the 
army, and cut off our population. 
They would be filled with horror at 
the medical statistics from 1792 to 
1815. To-day, there has sprung up 
a new science, called hygiene, which 
can easily prevent diseases that medi- 
cine is powerless to heal. If this 
science of health is anywhere needed, 
it is certainly among those bodies of 
men constituting our armies. We 
cannot estimate too highly its services 


to an army in the field, or its great 
influence on the result of the war. 
Disease kills ten times as many men 
as iron or lead. It is estimated, that, 
in the Crimea, thirty thousand Rus- 
sians fell in battle, and six hundred 
thousand died from disease and pov- 
erty. What can prevent scurvy, ty- 
phus, and fever? <A stimulating and 
varied diet, pure air, a dry encamp- 
ment, good drainage, necessary pre- 
cautions against the evening cold and 
dampness of the soil, and finally great 
cleanliness. To establish these re- 
quisites is not beyond human power; 
at the same time the administration 
needs the co-operation of the soldier. 
The soldier obeys willingly when en- 
lightened as to his interests; but you 
can never have an enlightened and 
vigilant administration, so long as it is 
not composed exclusively of those 
who make human health the study 
of their life. 

One last reflection. If there is 
one well-established fact in history, it 
is, that the first shock of the French 
troops is irresistible; but theirstrength 
is soon weakened, and, by want of 
perseverance, we lose all our con- 
quests. This fact, which events have 
only too surely proved, signifies more 
than is commonly supposed. It sig- 
nifies, that, in the second year of the 
war, a French army, exhausted by 
poor nourishment, broken by scurvy 
and typhus, has no longer its original 
energy. The blame does not belong 
to the French people; it is entirely 
owing to the bad management of our 
troops. Our army was well-nigh 
crushed before Sebastopol; but this 
was not owing to the cowardice 
of the French troops. What en- 
dangered our army, and compro- 
mised the honor of France, was this 
detestable system which M. Chenu 
has publicly denounced, and which 
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still exists, in spite of our experience 

in the Crimea and Italy, and would, 

if a war should break out to-mor- 

row, expose us to yet greater dan- 
ers. 

In the first year of the war of the 
Crimea, as we have mentioned, while 
our soldiers were resisting the cli- 
mate and disease with some success, 
the English army was enduring the 
severest trials. From November, 1854, 
till the next April, they had, on 
the list of sick and wounded, forty- 
seven thousand seven hundred and 
forty-nine. Of these, the number 
of deaths was ten thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine. This was 
a loss of more than five in a hun- 
dred (5.79) in the effective force, 
and nearly twenty-three in a hun- 
dred (22.83) in the invalid portion 
of the army. Our army was three 
times as large as that of the Eng- 
lish; the number of wounded was 
eight thousand ; and yet we had only 
ten thousand nine hundred and thir- 
ty-four deaths from all causes. The 
proportion of loss, compared with the 
whole army, was 2.31, or more than 
two in a hundred; in the invalid por- 
tion, more than twelve (12.60). 
This last ratio seems large; but it is 
insignificant, as compared with the 
mortality of the English army. At this 
time, therefore, the French journals 
were filled with extravagant eulogiums 
on the administration. While we were 
thus pleasantly soothed by these 
praises so flattering to our vanity, 
Mr. Russell, a private journalist and 
correspondent of “The Times,” estab- 
lished in the English camps, was 
exposing the suffering of their army, 
and attributing the whole blame to 
the administration. If this man, 
who, without authority, had dared 
thus to speak the truth, had been 
a Frenchman, and had made a quar- 


obeyed.” 
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ter part of the criticisms which he 
has bestowed upon the English gov- 
ernment, he would have been driven 
out of the camp as a liar, after the 
first letter. Fortunately for Mr. Rus- 
sell, as still more so for England, he 
was the citizen of a country which 
desires to know and act for itself. 

The public was aroused by reading 
these letters, painful to the national 
vanity, but salutary to the army. 
An immediate reform was demanded ; 
and, according to the English custom, 
the ministry was eager to obey the 
voice of public opinion. In other 
countries, it would have been its pride 
to resist it. But what could they do? 
They did not know; but, that they 
might not lose a moment, the minis- 
try sent to the Crimea a sanitary 
commission, composed of Dr. Suther- 
land, Dr. Milroy and Mr. Rawlinson. 
In appointing this commission, Lord 
Panmure, Minister of War, gave 
them full authority, not only to exam- 
ine, but to act. “You must not be 
satisfied with giving orders,” says the 
letter of this minister: “you must 
be sure that your instructions are 
This was the only way to 
put an end to the routine of adminis- 
tration, and save the army. 

In connection with this commis- 
sion, there appeared an individual 
to whom government and public opin- 
ion yielded at once all the authority 
and all the money which she asked 
for. This person, into whose hands 
England confided the lives of her 
children, was not an officer, not even 
a physician, but a woman, Miss 
Nightingale. On her arrival in the 
East, Miss Nightingale did not hesi- 
tate to declare that ninety-six out 
of a hundred cases in the hospital, 
from the 5th of May till the 14th 
of January, were the results of con- 
tagious diseases; in other words, dis- 
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eases which might have been prevent- 
ed by deference to the laws of hy- 
giene. The cause of the evil once 
made known, the remedy was not 
long wanting. The medical staff was 
liberated from all restraint, and the 
surgeons were treated with respect. 
Miss Nightingale established a corps 
of nurses, all well instructed and well 
paid; while with us the nurses are 
taken from the soldiers, and are not 
always particularly competent. Every 
one was forced to pay respect to the 
laws of hygiene, and no one ever 
thought of making the safety of the 
army subordinate. to a superannuated 
code of laws. This new administra- 
tion worked miracles. During the 
years 1854 and 1855, the want of 
foresight of the government, the in- 
sufficiency of clothing and shelter, the 
bad quality of food, the continuous 
occupation of the same spot, the total 
absence of ventilation and drainage, 


had been the means of fastening upon 
the English army, typhus, scurvy, 


dysentery, and fever. In November 
and December; 1855, thanks to the 
hygienic precautions, to the abun- 
dance, quality, and variety of the 
food and drinks, mortality among the 
sick was diminished from twenty- 
three in one hundred, to four in one 
hundred. A little later, from the 
month of January to the month of 
May, 1856, when ventilation of the 
tents and the drainage of the soil 
were better understood, when cleanli- 
ness was established throughout the 
camp and among the men, the mor- 
tality was diminished to 1.7, and even 
to 1.1 in 100, in the sick department. 
In the second winter passed before 
Sebastopol, the average of the Eng- 
lish loss, out of its effective force, was 
0.20, and 2.21 from the sick-list. 
That of our army was 2.69 out of the 
effective force, and 19.87 from the 
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sick-list. In other words, our loss 
was nine times as great as the Eng- 
lish. 

Perhaps it will be said that our sol- 
diers were not placed in so favorable 
conditions, and that they bore the 
brunt of the battle. 

But our losses were not attributable 
to danger and fatigue. It would be 
difficult to maintain this delusion be- 
fore the statistics of scurvy and ty- 
phus; and it would be completely scat- 
tered by the correspondence of Dr. 
Scrive, at the head of the medical de- 
partment in the army. “It is our 
system which is the cause of this evil,” 
he writes, calmly, without anger, I 
might add, with the resignation of a 
man who knows that all effort will be 
fruitless, and that the administration 
would not yield an inch if the army 
were to go to destruction. I know of 
nothing sadder than the letters of this 
man, who has recently died, and noth- 
ing which throws a gloomier light 
upon the medical organization of our 
army. The quotation is long, but I 
should hesitate to shorten it. It is 
the very climax of proof. 


“Tt remains to me to answer the last 
paragraph of the letter of the ‘ Board of 
Health’ relating to the comparative appre- 
ciation of the sanitary condition by our 
allies and ourselves. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that the English have a much better 
sanitary condition than we; but this may 
be easily explained: in the first place, by 
a comparison of the service each army 
has to the common work. While we were 
maneuvering between Sebastopol and 
the sources of the Balbeck, to cut off re- 
treat from the Russians, our troops scarce- 
ly sufficient to defend a line of fourteen 
leagues, the English were organizing them- 
selves without anxiety as to any new at- 
tacks. Sebastopol was in ruins; and we 
were masters of the situation, and theirs 
was all the advantage. In view of the 
approaching winter, our allies built bar- 
racks for the troops, improved the rail- 
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roads, which constantly and rapidly con- 
veyed abundance into their camp; while 
our soldiers were most miserably supplied, 
and were holding the musket in one hand, 
and the pickaxe in the other. The Eng- 
lish, again, in their hospital system, recog- 
nized the good effect of giving absolute 
authority to the medical corps, who were 
permitted to make known the wants of 
those under their care, and at the same 
time, to a great extent, to supply them. 
We must also confess that our hospital 
system, reduced to the strictest economy, 
is very poor in comparison with the com- 
fort and luxury existing in the establish- 
ments of our neighbors and allies. We 
observed, that, in the English army, the 
soldiers’ fare is wanting neither in quan- 
tity, quality, or variety. Can we make 
arrangements for the French army to en- 
joy such fine privileges? I answer no, 
because they are expressly prevented by 
the fundamental rules of the system which 
France has adopted. But the experience 
which has been acquired in these terrible 
trials cannot be thrown away. Not to 
profit by these teachings would be a crime 
of high treason against humanity! With 
such conditions, which are made to favor 
contagion, will it be possible, even with 
the most intelligent and devoted care, to 
obtain results comparable with those of 
our neighbors, where every thing is on the 
side of the surgeon? In four months’ 
time, forty-seven thousand men were con- 
veyed to our field-hospitals, for disease, 
from an army of one hundred and forty-five 
thousand. Nine thousand died. An equal 
number of patients, who were sent away, 
have died in the hospitals of Constantino- 
ple and France. In the presence of such 
facts, we are most painfully impressed, and 
are justly astonished that immediate meas- 
ures are not taken to prevent the increase 
of such losses, or at least reduce them to 
more moderate proportions. 

“ The climate of the Crimea is salubri- 
ous; and there is no especial influence, in 
any part of the territory occupied by our 
troops, which could account for any serious 
disease. There are no sick among the 
officers; and, if they are not affected by 
the diseases existing among the soldiers, 
it is because they are properly protected 
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and fed. We are now passing through 
another and more trying ordeal than be- 
fore. The winter has been very severe; 
and, in our state of warfare, we have been 
unable to provide adequately for the pro- 
tection of the soldiers from the cold. 
Moreover, the long continuance in un- 
healthy places, and the diet unvaried, 
coarse, and distasteful, have greatly sha- 
ken or undermined the constitution of the 
majority. 

“ With regard to the treatment of typhus, 
it is certain that medicine is not the only 
thing to be given; but we must have hy- 
giene, more hygiene, and always hygiene 
on a large scale.” } 


“Not to profit by the lessons given 
to us in the Crimean war would be a 
crime of treason against humanity.” 
When Scrive gives vent to this re- 
mark, he forgets that the live§ of our 
soldiers are in the hands of the ad- 
ministration ; that is to say, of an or- 
ganization most excellent in obeying 
rules, but most incompetent in their 
reformation. Certainly, all the gov- 
ernments which have existed during 
the last fifty years have had at heart 
the good of the soldier. I do not 
believe there has been a single minis- 
ter of war who has not wished to im- 
prove the condition of the army; and 
I am convinced that the intendants 
have always had the best of motives. 

But, with this general good will, 
how can we explain the mistakes and 
abuses which have been perpetuated 
in France? Why do they set them- 
selves against the most evident im- 
provements? Itis because they have 
no longer any personal identity, but 
are parts of a machine, which goes 
of itself when once put in motion. 
Nowhere is there any liberty or re- 
sponsibility. To confess that we are 
deceived, stir up public opinion, de- 
mand the intervention of the chamber 
of deputies, ask for money, and a large 


1 Statistics of the Italian War, p. 766-768. 
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sum of money too, to arouse the op- 
position of the bureaus, to wound in 
their self-love and in their preroga- 
tives a hard-working and powerful 
body, —all this seems to our minis- 
ters, who are not demigods, like an 
Herculean task. In England, such 
an enterprise is not impossible, be- 
cause their ministry is proud to be 
the servant of the public will. Their 
strength lies in the press, the only 
power which nothing can intimidate, 
the only voice which is not prevented 
from speaking the truth; but in 
France, where the journals are dread- 
ed by the government, and nothing 
satisfies it but silence, reform is most 
completely suppressed by the opposi- 
tion of the interests which are threat- 
ened. They consider it wisdom to 
conceal the wounds, which might be 
healed by laying them bare. It is 
contrary to the rules of our system to 
confess a mistake. The French ad- 
ministration firmly believes that it 
can never err, and does not see that 
the result of its imagined infallibility 
is powerlessness and stagnation. 


[It seems impossible that an experience 
so distinctly instructive as this of the 
French army in the Crimea should have 
been disregarded. But, in truth, so soon 
as the short Italian war of 1859 broke out, 
it proved that no improvement had been 
made in the administration. In M. La- 
boulaye’s paper, a series of illustrations 
is presented as terrible as these which 
he has drawn from Crimean experience, 
excepting that the length of the campaign 
was less. 

He closes this review of French mal- 
administration with the following sen- 
tences]: — 


The Italian war lasted only two 
months, when our army returned im- 
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mediately to France; but, in the 
short time that it was on the other 
side of the Alps, we lost as many 
men by disease as by fire and sword. 
I believe that we should have lost 
many more, if there had not been at 
head-quarters a man whom I am hap- 
py to point out to public gratitude, — 
the physician-in-chief of the army, 
Baron Larrey. With unvarying gen- 
tleness and unwearied devotion, he 
has loosened as much as possible the 
administrative knot which has em- 
barrassed our physicians, and para- 
lyzed their energies. He had con- 
stantly before his eyes the experience 
of the Crimea. His first thought 
was to prevent too great aggregation 
at all hazards: in the first place, in 
order to scatter epidemics, and again, 
in order to make surgery more mer- 
ciful; that is to say, to prevent those 
mutilations of the wounded patient 
which makes life unendurable. No 
one could do more than M. Larrey. 
I believe no one would do so much. 
But, whether he knows it or not, his 
correspondence is the condemnation 
of our military administration. It 
proves to the most ignorant and most 
prejudiced reader, that, in France, the 
sanitary service of the army is organ- 
ized in the most false and disastrous 
manner. In spite of our enormous 
war expenditure, we cannot carry on 
war for two months without scattering 
our men in the hospitals all along the 
road. France has brave soldiers; but 
she neither knows how to take care 
of them, nor how to preserve their 
lives. This is the conclusion to 
which any one will be forced who 
reads in a candid manner the revela- 
tions of Dr. Chenu. 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


BY GEORGE B. WOODS. 


BarEty three months ago, Charles 
Dickens, sitting in the Swiss chdlet 
given him by his friend Mr. Fechter, 
on a pleasant June afternoon, in 
“the scent of the flowers, and of 
every thing that is growing for miles 
and miles,” wrote the last words of 
the first half of “The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood.” They record that 
Mr. Datchery, the detective, having 
turned an important corner in his 
work, commemorates it by a long 
chalk line on his exposed door, “and 
then falls to with an appetite.” In 
the same way, Mr. Dickens, having 
turned an important corner in his 
work, an hour later went to his 
dinner, and, it may be, fell to with 
an appetite; but, before the meal was 
ended, the chain of his life, worn thin 
and brittle by long, hard work, parted 
without an instant’s warning; and 
Mr. Datchery will never penetrate the 
secret, and the “ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” will remain a mystery forever. 
When Thackeray was snatched away 
as suddenly, six years ago, his novel 
of “Denis Duval” was barely begun: 
but so peculiar was the author’s 
method, so little did he care for puz- 
zling his readers with secrets, that 
the end of the story was frankly told 
in its first chapters; and, moreover, 
there were many systematic notes and 
memoranda, by the aid of which a 
friendly hand was able to show the 
world just how the book was building 
itself up in its author’s mind. Mr. 
Dickens, on the other hand, worked 
with the utmost care to perplex his 
readers, and make them eager for the 
denouement; and, as if in jealous 
guardianship over the secret which 


formed the nucleus of his story, his 
publishers tell us he left behind him 
no written word to give a clew to the 
plan he carried in his mind. 

It is impossible, therefore, to criti- 
cise the plot of the fragment which 
we have of “Edwin Drood,” the 
abrupt end of which will serve to 
make all coming generations feel a 
pang of the same keen regret for the 
sudden death of the novelist which 
pierced the hearts of his contempo- 
raries when the news became known. 
But this may be said of it, that it 
had a plot; not of the slovenly kind 
that the veteran novel-reader solves 
by instinct in the first half-dozen 
chapters, but a plot which will tan- 
talize the world for all time to come, 
all the more provokingly from the 
manifest fact, that the solution is 
hinted at a hundred times in passages 
of the story which only need the key 
to open the very door to the mystery. 
“ Edwin Drood” was not, like “ Pick- 
wick,” begun without a purpose, and 
losing, as it went on, the shadow of a 
plan with which it started; not like 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” of which the 
author could totally change the finale, 
within a few chapters of the end, 
because an impertinent dramatizer 
had anticipated it, and put the tale 
on the stage before it was written; 
not like “Our Mutual Friend,” with 
regard to which the author and his 
critics could have held an amusing 
controversy, whether he all along 
intended the surprise he gave the 
public or not. It is an elaborate 
piece of story-telling art, more like 
“ Bleak House” than any of the rest 
of the novels, perhaps, in this respect; 
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for there have been very few of the 
fair and honest readers of “ Bleak 
House,”—readers who would as soon 
peep into a private letter as look 
ahead to spy out the land in a novel, 
—who have guessed the secret of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn’s murder before reaching 
the point where Inspector Bucket 
puts his hand upon the criminal. 
But “Bleak House” is so involved 
in its ingenious construction, that 
there is absolute tediousness in the 
first third of the volume; and the 
reader positively refuses to be inter- 
ested in the labyrinth of secret upon 
secret which the novelist is construct- 
ing, —while “Edwin Drood” is in- 
tensely interesting from the very first 
interview, in the first number, of that 
exquisite pair of lovers who do not 
love each other. 

But the artifice of the best of Mr. 
Dickens’s plots is insignificant com- 
pared with the creation of character 
and the incomparable humor which 
long ago brought the world to his 
feet. Wilkie Collins can weave a 
tangled web to deceive the sharpest 
of us; Charles Reade can pile inci- 
dent upon incident, till the coolest 
reader is in a whirl of excitement, — 
but neither Collins nor Reade could, 
for their lives, paint Mrs. Gamp, or 
give us the Christmas dinner in the 
household of the Cratchits. “Edwin 
Drood” adds no great living entity 
to the host marshalled by Wilkins 
Micawber, Samuel Weller, Richard 
Swiveller, Capt. Edward Cuttle, 
and Mr. Pecksniff. It may be held, 
and cannot be absolutely disputed, 
that Mr. Dickens’s genius was inca- 
pable of matching in his later years 
these great achievements of his youth 
and prime; but if his last unfinished 
effort contains no such full-length 
portrait, it has an abundance of such 
delicious cabinet pictures and grace- 
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ful little sketches, as shows that there 
was at least no deterioration in the 
quality of his humor. It would be 
hard to say whether the precedence 
should be given to Miss Twinkleton, 
with her unceasing devotion at the 
shrine of propriety, her politely-dis- 
guised interruptions at the interviews 
of the lovers, her oratorical addresses 
to the young ladies of her school, her 
amended readings of sentimental ro- 
mances, and her encounters with Mrs. 
Billickin; or whether the place of 
honor should be given to Mrs. Bil- 
lickin herself, who steps in just at 
the last, as if to show how well Mr. 
Dickens had preserved the traits of 
his earliest and best manner, and in 
only two short scenes stands forth as 
strongly and vigorously limned as 
Mrs. Todgers. In a more delicate 
vein is the Rev. Septimus Crisparkle, 
most airily and pleasantly introduced 
in the delightful chapter recording 
his breakfast with his mother : — 


“The tavo alone again, it was pleasant 
to see (or would have been, if there had 
been any one to see it, which there never 
was) the old lady standing to say the 
Lord’s prayer aloud, and her son, Minor 
Canon nevertheless, standing with head 
bent to hear it, — he being within five years 
of forty,— much as he had stood to hear 
the same words from the same lips when 
he was within five months of four. 

“ What is prettier than an old lady, — 
except a young lady, — when her eyes are 
bright, when her figure is firm and com- 
pact, when her face is cheerful and calm, 
when her dress is as the dress of a China 
shepherdess, so dainty in its colors, so in- 
dividually assorted to herself, so neatly 
moulded on her? Nothing is prettier, 
thought the good Minor Canon frequently, 
when taking his seat at table opposite his 
long-widowed mother. Her thought at 
such times may be condensed into the two 
words that oftenest did duty together in 
all her conversations, ‘My Sept!’” 
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Not quite so successful, perhaps, 
but most carefully and skilfully done, 
“tenderly, as if he loved him,” is Mr. 
Grewgious, for whom the reader gradu- 
ally comes to share the author’s evi- 
dent affection, although almost without 
knowing why. Mr. Dickens has not 
been famous for his heroines. Except 
Ruth Pinch, and charming Bella 
Wilfer, these beautiful young ladies 
are apt to fade away from the mind, 
when the cover of the book is closed, 
like so many of the beautiful young 
ladies one meets casually in society, — 
long enough for admiration, but not 
for acquaintance. But the heroine 
of “ Edwin Drood” must be placed in 
the front rank of the characters em- 
balmed in the book. She is drawn 
with marvellously few touches, but 
we seem to know her, well enough at 
least to fall in love with her, in the 
very first scene, where the piquant 
little lady peeps from under her silk 
apron at her affianced husband only 
to cry, “Oh, good gracious! you have 
had half your hair cut off;” and, 
when the apron is pulled off the child- 
ish head at last, only to say, “ You’re 
very welcome, Eddy. There, I’m 
sure that’s nice. Shake hands. No, 
I can’t kiss you, because I’ve got an 
acidulated drop in my mouth.” No 
one would attribute a great intellect 
to little Rosebud; but we feel irre- 
sistibly inclined to cry with her when 
she breaks off, between laughter and 
tears, the engagement bequeathed to 
her and Edwin: Drood. And when, 
just before the fall of the curtain, we 
catch the first glimpses of what seems 
to be the dawn of a real love in the 
dear girl’s heart, in that daintily 
drawn day “up the river,” our heart 
warms to her as it might to a daughter 
of our own, wrapped as yet in all the 
innocent coquettishness of childhood, 
but capable of all the highest loveli- 


ness of womanhood in the undeveloped 
future. If Charles Dickens had done 
nothing else in literature, this crayon 
sketch alone would mark him as a 
great artist. 

Not to all the characters in “ Edwin 
Drood” can equal praise be given. 
Great pains has been taken with John 
Jasper; but the result is, after all, a 
melodramatic and most unnatural vil- 
lain. The scene by the sun-dial, in 
which he woos the object of his pas- 
sion with frantic threats, is quite 
unworthy of the master. The mayor 
of Cloisterham, Mr. Sapsea, seems to 


us a piece of forced and overstrained 


humor; though the epitaph on his 
wife, as a bit of broad farce, is irresis- 
tibly laughable. There is the same 
appearance of effort and artificiality 
in the drawing of Durdles, and the 
nameless elf who pelts him by special 
contract. When we remember the 
testimony from many quarters, that 
Mr. Dickens found labor more irk- 
some to him in this last book than in 
any of the others, and when we com- 
pare the apparent creaking of the 
machine in these would-be comic por- 
tions with the smoothness and vigor 
of the more serious passages of nar- 
rative and dialogue, we cannot help 
entertaining a suspicion, that the great 
writer, like so many of his fellow-men, 
found it less natural to be gay and 
funny as he grew older. Time and 
trouble leave their marks; and the 
same growing gravity which may be 
traced through the portraits, from 
Maclise’s down, might, perhaps, be 
followed in the novels. It must be 
said, however, that the Cloisterham 
auctioneer, and stone-cutter, and sta- 
ble-boy, belong to a numerous class 
of Dickens’s characters which have 
been justly criticised as extravagant 
caricatures, rather than true humorous 
creations. The triumphant answer 
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of the novelist and his admirers has 
been, again and again, that these 
were the very personages he drew 
faithfully from living originals; yet 
this admission shows that the defect 
pointed out is a defect. Realism is 
not art. An actual personage may be 
transferred to the fictitious page, as 
by the photographer’s camera, and 
yet be a monstrosity there. Mr. 
Dickens probably never met Sarah 
Gamp; but she is as solid an addition 
to the characters of the world as Fal- 
staff and Sancho Panza. He possibly 
studied Mr. Pumbiechook, Mr. Dom- 
bey, and Mr. Sapsea, through years 
of acquaintance and observation; but 
it was observation, and not genius, 
with which he fashioned them; and 
the blood of life does not flow through 
their veins. Another of the person- 
ages of this book, Mr. Honeythunder, 
is an example of another serious de- 
fect in Mr. Dickens’s method. The 
author created him to abuse him: he 
does not give him fair play. He first 
shows a trait, and then aims a blow at 
it. He uses the noisy philanthropist 
as Quilp used the figure-head of an 
old ship, to vent his wrath upon, — 
to hammer, and bruise, and mutilate 
beyond recognition. The public 
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gets no chance to execrate the char- 
acter, the author’s shafts fall’ so 
thickly. 

Said Mr. Thackeray, “I may quar- 
rel with Mr. Dickens’s art a thousand 
and a thousand times; —TI love and 
reverence his genius.” We might go 
on finding fault with details of execu- 
tion in the fragment left to us of 
“The Mystery of Edwin Drood ;” we 
should come back at last to saying, 
that it is worthy to be the last work 
touched by the hand of the greatest 
humorist of our time. The genius 
we have enjoyed so many years is 
manifest in every page of it, from the 
pictures of Mrs. Crisparkle’s dining- 
room closet and of the retired sea- 
man’s cabin in the attic of a London 
Inn, — which, slight as they are, none 
could have done but he,—to the su- 
perbly dramatic scenes about Cloister- 
ham on the two days before Christ- 
mas; and everywhere may be detected 
not only the handiwork of a genius, 
but the impress of the kindly spirit, 
abounding charity, pure aims, and un- 
assuming faith of a man who crystal- 
lized the creed of his life in the bluff 
words to the boys of the school-ship, 
“Do all the good you can; and don’t 
make a fuss about it.” 





SIX MONTHS ON FIVE CENTS. 


BY RALPH KEELER. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


I may have felt a little more alone 
in the world now; for I remember I 
did not go back to my jolly play- 
fellows, —the white-fish barrels, — but 
boarded divers steamboats instead in 
quest of work. I received the same 
prompt answer from all. They did not 


want me. As will be supposed, my 
one suit of clothes was by this time 
beginning to show marks of the ser- 
vice it had done among the greasy 
platters of pantries and cabins. This 
fact, probably, was the greatest bar- 
rier to my success, and the cause, too, 
of most of the rough language I re- 
ceived in answer to my applications. 
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Towards night I became desperately 
hungry; for, it will be remembered, 
my last warm meal was the dinner of 
the day before, eaten upon the little 
steamer “ Arrow,” on the way from 
Toledo. Weary with repeated refu- 
sals from steward after steward, I went 
boldly, at last, on board of the steam- 
er “ Pacific,” and inquired for the cap- 
tain. It was straightway demanded 
of me what such a beggar as I wanted 
of the captain. I resented the term 
“beggar” immediately. I purposed 
to work for what I got. I had money, 
if it came to that, in proof of which 
I jingled defiantly the five pennies in 
my pocket. No, I was no beggar; but 
I must see the captain. Carrying my 
point, finally, I was led to the room of 
the commander, whom I found to be 
a short, red-faced man, with a voice 
like a nor’-wester. He was leaning 
back on a camp-chair, with his feet in 
a berth, and smoking his after-supper 
cigar. To his gruff, “ What do you 
want with me?” I replied meekly, 
that I desired to wash dishes, or do 
any thing for something to eat; that 
I had had nothing but a few crackers 
and some bread and molasses in thirty- 
six hours; that I had applied to his 
steward that afternoon, and had been 
refused ; and that I was forced, finally, 
to come to him, hungry and wanting 
work. 
manded the captain; “and who are 
you? and where do you come from ?” 
I answered the first part of his ques- 
tion; but he noticed that I hesitated 
after that. He gave me laconically 
to understand that I must tell him 
who I was, or starve for all of him. 
I was forced to comply; that is, say- 
ing nothing about Buffalo, I mentioned 
my uncle, the ship-owner in Toledo. 
This was a fatal mistake, as I learned 
very soon to my sorrow. The cap- 


tain’s eye became suddenly and mali- 


“ What’s your name?” de-, 
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ciously bright, and his face redderthan 
ever. For as many as ten awful sec- 
onds, he mangled his cigar fiercely and 
silently between his teeth; then there 
proceeded from his mouth, in addition 
to the smoke he had swallowed in his 
wrath, a terrible volley of oaths and 
curses, of which my uncle’s heart and 
eyes were the objects. This captain, 
as came to my knowledge afterwards, 
had been discharged from the employ 
of my uncle for some short-coming or 
other; and he now proposed, it seems, 
to take his revenge. He sent hastily 
for one of the cabin waiters, and or- 
dered him, in my hearing, to take me 
toa state-room, give me a light supper, 
and then lock me in. “I’m goin’,” 
said the captain, — and how well I re- 
member his words, —“I’m goin’ to 
take him to the House of Vagrancy 
in the mornin’, and then write to that 
old villain, his uncle, to come and 
take him out.” The captain further- 
more told the waiter to “bear a hand,” 
and keep me safe till he should call 
for me the next morning. He always 
thought, and now he was sure, he 
would get even with that uncle of 
mine, whose pride he was going to take 
down ; and I was borne away through 
another deluge of the captain’s 
oaths. 

Of course, the thought was very 
wrong, comprehending, as it did, many 
innocent and well-meaning persons, 
but it seemed to me then, in that brief 
moment of despair, that all my troubles 
sprang from the fact, that I was so un- 
fortunate as to have wealthy relatives ; 
they were the first and last cause of 
all my grief. The earth, I felt sure, 
was not broad enough to escape them 
in. Among the peach and plum trees 
of Conneaut, or in the jungle of the 
crowded shipping at Detroit, the far- 
reaching fate was upon me. Though 
my small body was disguised in rags, 
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still my own hunger wrought and 
spoke in the interests of those from 
whom it appeared hopeless to flee; 
and, more on their account than mine, 
I was now on my way to that place 
of unknown terror, the House of 
Vagrancy. 

The captain’s room was on the main 
deck; and the state-room to which I 
was to be conducted was on the deck 
above. I was so terrified, or so small, 
that my jailer, the waiter, thought it 
safe, as well as more convenient, to 
release his hold of my collar, and al- 
low me to precede him up the stairs. 
Now, there was another companion- 
way on the opposite side of the steam- 
er, corresponding to that up which we 
were to go; and, as soon as we had 
attained the middle of the upper cabin, 
I sprang out of the reach of my con- 
ductor and down the opposite stairs, 
at about three jumps. I fled to the 
shore, and up the docks, with all the 
speed that my deathly terror lent me. 
I could hear my pursuer after me; but 
it was already dark, and I could hard- 
ly have seen him if I had dared to 
look around. I succeeded in reaching 
one of the vast piles of coal which 
the good people of Detroit will remem- 
ber a§ standing formerly on the wharf 
of the Michigan Central steamers. 
Here I concealed myself. It was prob- 
ably a half-hour before my jailer gave 
up the search; but it seemed four 
hours, at least, to me then. Twice he 
passed very near my hiding-place; and 
I recollect I was afraid lest he should 
hear the noise of my heart-beats, 
they sounded so terribly loud in my 
frightened ears. I heard him at last 
returning to the steamer, as I had rea- 
son to think, for lights and people to 
aid him. Then I stole away noise- 
lessly up towards the town, keeping a 
large coal-pile studiously between me 
and the place where my pursuer had 
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disappeared, until, turning a corner, 
I took a side-street, which led me, as I 
supposed, into the heart of the city. 
What, therefore, was my horror, when, 
after walking for about ten minutes 
in this and other crooked thorough- 
fares, I again found myself suddenly 
on the lower end of the wharf where 
lay the steamer “ Pacific,” with her 
dreadful captain! Once more I took 
to my heels, and this time succeeded 
in finding a street which led me, with- 
out further mishap, into one of the 
avenues. 

Wandering about for what seemed 
a long while, turning from one thor- 
oughfare into another, so as to make 
pursuit uncertain, it finally crossed 
my mind that it was past my bed- 
time. Fear had driven away my 
hunger so completely, that I thought 
no more of it till the next day. 
Brushing and rubbing as much of 
the coal-dust from my clothes as I 
could, I now walked boldly up to the 
counter of the Commercial Hotel, and 
said I wanted to see the head-porter. 
The clerk eyed me curiously, while he 
asked me what I desired of the head- 
porter. I wanted, I said, to black 
boots for a night’s lodging. The 
clerk called the chief-porter; and 
they both looked at me as a natural 
curiosity, I suppose, while they plied 
me with a few questions. They 
seemed pleased with my answers, or 
touched by my forlorn condition or 
my extreme youth, and decided that 
I might have a night’s lodging with- 
out blacking boots forit. According- 
ly, one of my questioners conducted 
me up into the highest story of the 
building, and, pointing to a bed in a 
large dormitory, left me in the society 
of some dozen or more snoring wait- 
ers and cooks. I knew in an instant 


the nature of the occupation of my 
room-mates; for I recognized, on en- 
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tering the apartment, that post-culina- 
ry smell of dish-water with which 
custom had rendered me familiar, 
and which the philosophic nostril will, 
I think, almost always detect about 
those whose constant business it is to 
prepare or serve the prandial dish. 
When I think of that dark dormitory 
now, and the sounds that rose from it, 
I am reminded of a midsummer- 
night’s frog-pond ; but I regarded it 
far more seriously then. I know not 
by what chain of reasoning I estab- 
lished the connection between their 
stertorous idiosyncrasies and their 
waking employments; yet I remem- 
ber very distinctly that I occupied 
myself, until I fell asleep, in assigning 
the proper rank and position to each 
of the snorers. The baritone that 
came to me through the darkness 
from the far corner I concluded, af- 
ter some deliberation, was that of the 
chief cook himself. Then there was 
a deep bass, —the real Mephistophe- 
lian hero of that opera of sleepers, — 
whose exact whereabouts in the room 
I could never. quite discover; for his 
note sounded each time in the place 
farthest from the one where I had 
heard it last, or expected to hear it 
next. This basso cantante I had not 
the slightest doubt, — and I crouched 
lower on my pillow at the thought, — 
was that most inscrutable and relent- 
less of tyrants in all dining-halls and 
cabins, —the head-waiter! The sev- 
eral tenors distributed all around me, 
—a little too lavishly perhaps for the 
nicer harmonies of strict musical 
taste, — being, as I suppose now 
in the light of a larger experience, 
ambitious and fitful, as is the pro- 
verbial wont of tenors, and running 
jealously ever and anon into a dis- 
honest falsetto, as if with a profes- 
sional wish to attract attention, — 
these several tenor-snorers were, I 


felt sure, what the world might very 
well suffer a great many ambitious, 
fitful, and dishonest tenors always to 
be; namely, among the common rank 
and file of cooks and waiters. And 
I had firmly made up my mind, long 
before I was lulled to sleep by the 
steady crescendo of the chorus, that 
the tapering treble which piped dark- 
ling, like some night-bird, high over 
all, proceeded from some pale-faced, 
meek-eyed scullion of the outer 
kitchen, who, awake and in the pres- 
ence of his chief, would not dare say 
his soul was his own. 

I slept soundly enough till about 
five o’clock the next morning, when I 
arose hurriedly. Whether my half- 
roused operatic company of the night 
before thought me a ghost, or how 
they explained my mysterious coming 
and going among them, I did not 
wait to learn. Leaving them to stare 
at one another in drowsy amazement, 
I stole noiselessly and breakfastless 
away from the hotel. The fright of 
the evening preceding had shaken my 
confidence in human nature generally. 
I cannot tell how, but I became im- 
pressed with the ludicrous idea, that 
the hotel clerk or porter would take 
my five coppers away from me in 
payment for my lodging, to say 
nothing of my breakfast, if I should 
stay for it: so I went down to the 
docks of the lower part of the city, as 
far from “The Pacific” and her cap- 
tain as possible. Here I had the 
good fortune to strike a bargain with 
the cook of a lumber-schooner to wash 
his dishes for him, provided he should 
first give me all I could eat; and 
thus I broke my fast of twenty-four 
hours with the first full meal I had 
taken in forty-eight hours. While 
finishing up the work I had agreed 
to do, I saw the steamer “ Pacific” 
passing down the stream on her 
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voyage away from Detroit; and I 
breathed freely once more. 

I spent some days now, doing odd 
jobs for cooks and pantry-men for 
my board and lodging while their 
vessels were in port; but my clothes 
were so worn and soiled by this and 
previous service that I could get no 
chance to work for wages as cabin- 
boy. Because of my clothes also, no 
steamer would allow me to go out of 
port with her; for I was told that 
there was a law then existing in 
most of the Lake cities by which a 
boat was made responsible for the 
support of all vagrants she carried 
into a town. I do not know whether 
this was the case; I merely know 
that I was invariably sent ashore, on 
the departure of any craft for which 
I had been washing dishes or scour- 
ing knives. It was, indeed, a preca- 
rious existence that I led in this way, 
but one to which I could see no im- 
mediate end. I think it was twice 
I went with but two meals in forty- 
eight hours; getting nothing from 
breakfast to breakfast. And, I may 
say here, I have always attributed 
great advantage to the fact, that, af- 
ter the short and disastrous compan- 
ionship with my young friend of Irish 
descent, mentioned some pages back, 
I was my own fidus Achates in all 
these worst distresses. Two boys 
will certainly do more mischief to- 
gether than half a dozen will do sepa- 
rately; three boys together will do 
more than eighteen separately; and 
so on. In short, I fancy, it may be 
laid down as a general principle, that, 
under the conditions just enunciated, 
there is an increasing geometrical ra- 
tio between the number of boys and 
the amount of evil they will do. I 
have alluded before to “ator of 
these experiences which I gave to 
my school-fellows months afterward. 
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The degree of fertile suggestion 
which even the narrative stirred in 
my auditory should have made me 
thankful then, as I am certainly now, 
that I did thus lead my vagabond 
life alone. These ardent youngsters 
would interpolate, in the very thickest 
and thrillingest movements of my 
story, advice as to what I should have 
done, or hints as to what they would 
have done, under the circumstances. 
During this narration to my school- 
fellows, —and now I am coming to 
the purpose of the present digression, 
—a boy with a very sinister-looking 
face, who has since happily died of 
the small-pox, — asked me why I didn’t 
steal ; averring, with great frankness, 
that that was what he would have done. 
Now, that was the very first time the 
idea of stealing ever crossed my mind 
in connection with my boyish calami- 
ties and deprivations. I am sure of 
this; for I remember the startling 
impression made upon me at the mo- 
ment of the boy’s suggestion. I dare 
not say that I would not have stolen 
after some of my long fasts, if I had 
ever once thought of it. And I am 
only too glad that this anomaly 
should have occurred in my case ; for, 
of a truth, it strikes me as much 
greater as a metaphysical phenome- 
non than as a juvenile virtue.* 

In the very midst of my direst mis- 
fortunes, when it seemed that nothing 
worse could possibly happen to me, 
“The Pacific ” came steaming back to 
Detroit. She arrived in the after- 
noon; and, although I had had no- 
thing to eat that day, I was in too 
great apprehension of her captain to 
think of any thing but concealment, 
or escape from the city. After night- 
fall, I stole on board the Michigan 
Central steamer “ Mayflower,” and 


1 Multum interest, utrum peccare aliquis no- 
lit, aut nesciat. — SENECA, Epist, 
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found the fourth porter. I had been 
among menials so long, that I knew 
all about the ramifications of their 
grades, and what particular line of 
duties individuals of each grade had 
todo. The fourth porter, I was well 
aware, had charge of the forecastle, 
where the deck hands and firemen 
ate andslept. Now, the fourth porter 
of “ The Mayflower ” was a lazy, good- 
natured, little, pock-marked Irishman, 
whom I had no great difficulty in per- 
suading to smuggle me to Buffalo, 
on condition that I should do the 
greater part of his work in the fore- 
castle. I was glad, it will be seen, to 
make any port in the storm which at 
that time swept across my terrified 
imagination. Buffalo was not, of 
course, the best one for me; but any 
thing seemed better, just then, than 
the prospect of that Cimmerian House 
of Vagrancy. My friend, the fourth 
porter, was so well pleased by the skill 
and taste I displayed in the cleansing 
of his greasy dishes, that he lent a 
degree of zeal to the carrying-out his 
part of the contract which well-nigh 
proved fatal to me. For, the next day, 
when we were out on the lake, and 
the fares were collecting, he hid me 
away between two mattresses as black 
as the coal handled by the sturdy fire- 
men who usually slept on them. I 
was already half smothered, when the 
clerk and his satellites descended into 
the forecastle; but the fourth porter, 
to crush out, I suppose, the merest 
crease of suspicion, sat down on the 
mattress which covered me, and care- 
lessly picked his teeth, till the danger 
was past. It was well that the fore- 
castle was so uninviting a place as to 
detain the clerk but ashort time, since I 
should have screamed or perished in 
a half minute more. When drawn 
out at last by the party of the first 
part to our contract, I was very black 
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in the face, not only from the smoth- 
ering I had endured, but from the 
coal-dust I had taken from the mat- 
tresses. 

Arrived safely at Buffalo, I did not 
look much like the urchin who had 
left there several months before. Al- 
though I had conscientiously washed 
my solitary piece of linen every week, 
and tried to keep myself as neatly as 
I could, my clothes were greasy and 
ragged, and my boots nearly off my 
feet. I wandered about the wharves, 
without any purpose that I can now 
remember, and might have been very 
disconsolate, if it were not for the joy 
I felt at escaping from the danger 
which I considered so imminent at 
Detroit. This latter city, indeed, I 
came to look upon as a peculiarly un- 
lucky place for me, — an opinion which 
I continued to entertain up to the 
time of a signal triumph I had there 
afterwards, as the juvenile prodigy of 
jig-dancing and negro-minstrelsy. I 
was just on the point of turning away 
from the docks for a stroll up some 
of the neighboring squalid by-streets 
of Buffalo, when I suddenly heard 
myself called by name. It would be 
hard to say when I was worse terrified. 
I was really afraid of my own name. 
No good could come to me, I felt sure, 
from any one’s knowing it. Gazing 
around towards the wharf, in the direc- 
tion from which the sound had seemed 
to come, I saw nobody but some 
laborers unloading a_ sailing-vessel 
close at hand; and they took no notice 
of me. Again I heard my name, 
which sounded this time as if it came 
mysteriously from somewhere up in 
the air. Sweeping the dingy heights 
of the masts and smoke-stacks and 
office-windows with my astonished 
eyes, I beheld at last a boy coming 
briskly towards me down a flight of 
steps that led from a commission-house. 


























It was my schoolfellow, who had 
harbored me in the stable the first 
night of my runaway; and it was 
from the window of his father’s office, 
he told me, that he had first seen and 
called me. “ How you look! but I am 
glad to see you,” and many other 
frank, kind things the generous little 
fellow said. He prefaced his eager 
questions as to where I had been, and 
how I came to spoil so, with the re- 
mark, that he guessed it wasn’t so 
funny, after all, to go out in the world 
seeking a fellow’s fortune. My own 
plight at the time was better calculated, 
I think, than any moral observations 
I may have made, to fortify him in this 
opinion. If I did indulge in a few 
gravely-eloquent words of warning, I 
have so far forgotten them now, that 
I cannot repeat them here for the 
benefit of thoughtless, adventure- 
loving boys of to-day. As soon as I 
had briefly satisfied my friend’s 
curiosity as to the dangers myself and 
clothes had passed, he insisted on my 
going “right along home” with him. 
I refused, of course, being ashamed of 
my toilet, and still afraid of capture 
by the people from whom I had fled. 
Whereupon my old schoolmate as- 
sured me that his mother had scolded 
him for not before bringing me into 
the house, instead of the stable. He 
gave me furthermore to understand 
that she had heard all about my 
domestic quarrel, and upheld me in 
what I had done. This information 
had its effect; and I turned with him 
towards his home. The well-dressed 
boy did not seem at all abashed to 
walk through the most crowded streets 
with me, although the striking con- 
trast of our attire must have been 
highly suggestive to any passing 
philosopher. Boys of the short-jacket 
age may, by the way, have many im- 
perfect, and even cruel traits; but we 
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must confess, as men, that caste begins 
on our side of long-tailed coats. 

At my friend’s home, I received a 
kindly greeting from his mother, who 
immediately insisted, as good women 
in their hospitable souls often do, for 
almost any ill that can befall a person, 
on producing something to eat. Now, 
it happened, for a wonder, that I was 
not hungry, having scarcely an hour 
before taken a very hearty meal, on 
general principles of prevention 
(though in the middle of the fore- 
noon), just previous to my parting 
with the fourth porter of the steamer 
“ Mayflower.” But that did not 
satisfy the sympathy of my friend’s 
mother. The hospitable longing just 
hinted at, which not unfrequently 
seeks to administer consolation through 
the stomach for wounds and sprains 
of the limbs, as well as for wounds 
and sprains of the heart and head, — 
the spirit which underlies, I suppose, 
the custom of funeral baked-meats, — 
was aroused in the kind-hearted lady. 
She saw, no doubt, in my stained and 
tattered garments, an_ illuminated 
chronicle of present distress and all 
manner of past misfortunes. And I 
had to eat again. Then she sent me 
up stairs, and had me bathed, and 
thrust into a suit of her son’s clothes, 
and a pair of his boots; all of which 
fitted meadmirably. Havingchanged 
my five pennies from the pocket of 
the old to that of the new pantaloons, 
I descended to meet her criticism. 
She seemed well pleased with the re- 
sult; and telling me I must take 
good care of the clothes and boots, for 
they were now mine, she made me sit 
down, and give her an account of my 
wanderings. This ended, she dis- 
missed me to play with her own boy, 
first making me promise I would come 
back to her house to eat and sleep. 
My young friend, who had been an 
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interested witness of my metamorpho- 
sis in all its stages, delighted, I need 
hardly add, as much as I did, in his 
mother’s benevolence, or as much as 
she did in our mutual joy. Indeed, 
the expression of the kind lady’s face, 
calmly pleased at her own act, but 
brightly exultant in the reflection of 
our rejoicing, was then something 
beautiful to see, and has been grateful 
to think upon since. It was Satur- 
day; and, there being no school, we 
two boys made a merry day of it, 
keeping, however, well out of the 
neighborhood of my former home. I 
could not make my friend understand, 
any more than I can now myself, why 
I had not long before spent the five 
coppers he had given me. When I 
had plenty to eat, they were, I remem- 
ber, a kind of sword and shield to me, 
adding greatly to my independence, 
which almost always at such moments 
of bodily fulness, was of the happy 
and triumphant sort. It was only in 
the seasons of my direst need that I 
had a vague expectancy of worse 
times; and, against these worst 
times, I suppose I held my coppers. 
And the reader may explain if he 
can, what is really the fact, that this 
apprehension of greater misfortunes 
than ever came, — and which my pen- 
nies were sometimes powerless to dis- 
pel, —and my fear of the heartless 
captain of the steamer “ Pacific,” were 
the only sources of unhappiness dur- 
ing my worst privations. If I could 
have been free of these, I am convinced 
I might have been very hungry, but 
never very unhappy. 

Over the supper-table that Saturday 
evening, my case and person having 
been made known to my friend’s fa- 
ther, a consultation was had about my 
future. I was strongly in favor of 
going on a first-class steamboat; and 
rather forward, peradventure, in advo- 


cating my views. My friend’s father, 
thinking of no better place for me to 
work for myself, or entertaining secret 
doubts as to my staying in any bet- 
ter place if put there, promised his 
wife to see what he could do for me in 
the direction taken by my own incli- 
nations. Accordingly, on the next 
Monday, by his influence, and by the 
kindness of the late Captain Pheatt, 
a position was secured for me on the 
steamer “ Northern Indiana.” I re- 
ceived ten dollars a month for acting 
as what was called key-boy, whose 
light duties were to take care of the 
state-room keys and attend the stew- 
ard’s office. I had also the exclusive 
privilege of selling books and papers 
to the passengers. By favor, I re- 
ceived a share of my wages in ad- 
vance; and, adding my five coppers 
to the sum, I made my first investment 
in yellow-covered literature. The 
steamer, which was a veritable floating 
palace, carried hundreds of passengers 
every trip; and I prospered. It was 
the custom of many people, in compli- 
ment to my diminutive size, or in dis- 
gust at the contents of the books, to 
make me presents of them when they 
had read them, or tried to read them. 
Thus I had the good fortune to sell 
the same book two, three, and even 
four times over. I made ten, and 
sometimes fifteen dollars a week in 
this way, and in the legitimate mer- 
chandise of my books and papers. 
Scarce seven moons from the time of 
my first flight from Buffalo, and my 
five coppers had increased to I know 
not how many dollars. When the 
steamer was laid up in the late au- 
tumn, I had money enough to keep 
me handsomely, and send me to school 
all the next winter. How I finally 
abandoned this school, to devote my 
whole attention and capital to the 
bones, banjo, accordion, and juba- 
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dance of negro-minstrelsy, has been 
elsewhere recorded. 

It is just, both to my natural and 
legal guardians, to say, here, that, when 
they saw me not only determined but 
able to support myself, they left me 
ever afterwards quietly to my own de- 
vices. My necessities, therefore, and 
the prosperous result of my first ad- 
ventures with five coppers, led me to 
adopt — a little too romantically, per- 
haps, in the latter, and more thought- 
ful period of my youth —a principle 
to which I long had a kindly leaning, 
notwithstanding the hard knocks it 
dealt me. Indeed, it is still doubtful 
in my mind whether it is not better 
to devote half of one’s energies in 


learning to live on a very small in- 
come, than to devote all of one’s ener- 
gies in struggling and waiting miser- 
ably for a very large income. That, 
at least, was my principle; and, if it 
trammelled the head with false doc- 
trine, it left the soul remarkably free. 
Thus, it will be seen, my entire sub- 
sequent wanderings, my course at an 
American college and at a German 
university, — the former on nothing to 
speak of, and the latter on eighty dol- 
lars, —all sprang, more or less direct- 
ly, from the extraordinary qualities of 
expansion, both spiritual and finan- 
cial, which, at the early age of eleven, 
I discovered in those five copper 
cents. 





. SYLVIA’S SONG. 


BY NORA PERRY. 


Tue days are sweet and long, —oh! sweet and long: 
All day I sit and dream, or sing the song 

That some one sang for me one summer-day, — 

For me, to me, before he went his way. 


The days are sweet and long, —oh! sweet and long; 
And in the sun I sit, and sing my song: 

Some day he will come back who went away, 

And sing the song I sing from day to day. 


The days are long, but sweet, —oh! long, but sweet; 
Some day will hear the music of his feet 

Who sang for me, and sang my heart away, — 

My happy heart, — before he went his way. 


Some day, — to-day, perhaps, — he’ll come to me, 
And then the days, so long, but sweet to me, 
Will lose the burden of “So long, so long!” 
And only keep the sweet of all the song. 
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Suffrage and Education. 


AND EDUCATION, 


BY 8. F. MCCLEARY. 


Tue States of Massachusetts and 
of Connecticut have for many years 
refused to admit to the right of suf- 
frage any person, even if otherwise 
qualified, who could not write his 
name, and read the Constitution of the 
State. In Massachusetts, it is now 
proposed to abolish this judicious re- 
striction. Some order, as we imagine, 
has been given from some central head- 
quarters, intimating that some foreign 
vote, somewhere or other, will be con- 
ciliated by such a repeal. We doubt 
the wisdom of the repeal, and hope, 
on the other hand, that the restriction 
may gradually be transplanted into 
other constitutions, till it shall be a 
part of the fundamental law of the 
whole nation. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts 


requires, as a qualification for voting, 
beside the payment of a state or coun- 
ty tax, a residence within thé State 
of one year, and within the town 
where the vote is given of six months; 
that each male citizen of twenty-one 
years of age and upwards shall be 
able to read the Constitution of the 
State in the English language, and to 
write his name. The municipal au- 
thorities of each town and city are 
the judges of these qualifications. 

While in some of the smaller towns 
the reading and writing qualifications 
may be sometimes neglected or omit- 
ted, in the city of Boston, since 1857, 
the year in which this amendment 
was incorporated into the Constitution, 
full records of each case have been 
kept in the following form : — 








Date of 


Ward. | Date. | Name. Signature. 


Naturalization. 


Occupation. | Residence. | Ability to Read. | Result. 























From May, 1857, to the close of the 
year 1869, there were examined in 
the city of Boston, six thousand five 
hundred and sixty-eight cases of new- 
ly naturalized voters. Of these ap- 
plicants, two hundred and sixty-nine 
were rejected for inability either to 
read or to write. 

The percentage of rejections ap- 
pears thus to be very small; but it is 
accounted for in this way: The poli- 
ticians or other parties, before they 
procure the naturalization papers, or 
pay the taxes of the persons in whom 
they are interested, are accustomed to 


examine for themselves the qualifica- 
tions of these persons; and, if they 
prove unable to conform to the require- 
ments of the Constitution, they do 
not spend any more time or money 
upon them; and these subjects, there- 
fore, are not presented to the authori- 
ties at all. Thus it happens, that 
only such cases as appear a little 
doubtful, or such as come of their own 
accord, constitute the most of the 
cases recorded as rejected. 

To remedy, if possible, in a short 
time, and by patient and persistent 
drill, the deficiencies of their friends, 

















the politicians have not infrequently, 
on the eve of important elections, es- 
tablished, of their own accord, night- 
schools; at which, by the aid of the 
money contributed for the campaign, 
competent instructors are engaged to 
teach the ignorant candidates to write 
_their names, and to read the Constitu- 
tion sufficiently to pass the ordeal of 
a brief examination. 

Thus this “stumbling-block,” as it 
has been called by some politicians, 
in the way of universal suffrage, be- 
comes indirectly an educator of the 
people; and many a man, with an 
earnest desire to vote, has gained the 
essential rudiments of an education 
in order to gratify that desire. On 
Oct. 12, 1867, John M——, a la- 
borer, residing in Endicott Street, 
offered himself as a qualified voter. 
On examination by the city clerk, it 
was found that he could neither read 
nor write, and he was accordingly re- 
jected. On Oct. 30, 1869, he ap- 
peared again ; and, on opening to the 
records of rejected applicants, it was 
found that he was one. He asked to 
be tried again; and this time he was 
able to read and write quite well. To 
the clerk’s inquiry how this change 
had occurred, John replied, that, when 
rejected two years before, he felt great- 
ly mortified, that while his little chil- 
dren, who attended school, could read 
and write very well, he, their father, 
was unable to do the same. At his 
request, his little daughter had devot- 
ed many evenings after his work was 
done, to teach him to read and write ; 
and he now joyfully came forward, 
feeling that he was entitled to a bal- 
lot. He was accepted, of course; and 
he left the office with grateful emo- 
tions, with eyes suffused with tears, 
and with the congratulations of the 
recording officer that he had so nobly 
earned the right of suffrage. It is 
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not known, for such questions are 
never asked, for whom his ballot was 
thrown; but it is as certain as any 
thing unknown can be, that that man 
will ever throw his influence in favor 
of law, order, and free public schools. 

The above is by no means a solji- 
tary incident; similar results can be 
verified again and again, by the 
records. 

These records contain the names of 
such citizens only as are foreign-born. 
The provisions of the Constitution 
embrace, however, every one, native 
as well as foreign, who has become a 
voter since 1857. All young men, 
therefore, who attain their majority, 
are required by the same law to satis- 
fy the proper authorities that they 
can read and write. Another book is 
kept for this purpose. 

But the excellency of our common- 
school system and of our truant-laws 
is such, that, out of the thousands of 
native-born citizens who have reached 
their majority since 1857, only two 
have been found deficient. One was 
a Cape-Cod boy, who from his child- 
hood had been constantly at sea; first 
with his father in a fishing-vessel, and 
afterwards as a foremast-man on. a 
whaler, and had thus been deprived 
wholly of a school education. 

The other, strange to say, was a 
Boston boy, a journeyman painter by 
occupation, who resided in South Bos- 
ton. He could read indifferently well, 
but could write his initials only. Had 
he been educated as a sign-painter, he 
might have overcome this difficulty. 
For some reason, now forgotten, he 
had never attended school, and had 
received no instruction at home. 

This provision of the Constitution 
has always been regarded as bearing 
too severely on the Irish portion of 
the community; but a moment’s re- 
flection will prove that the German 
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element has the greater cause for com- 
plaint. 

It is a well known fact, that every 
German can read and write. But the 
Constitution of Massachusetts re- 
quires him to read in the English 
language. And the cases are very 
numerous where the signature is 
handsomely made in the German cur- 
rent hand, and the candidate can read 
fluently in the German or French 
language, and, of course, can in those 
languages understand intelligently 
the Constitution and his political du- 
ties; but he loses his vote because he 
cannot read English. To be deprived 
of the right of suffrage in such a case 
is manifestly harder than when the 
candidate is totally ignorant. 

It is a singular fact, deduced from 
numerous examples, that there are 
many persons who can read indiffer- 
ently or tolerably well who cannot 
write their names. This may be ac- 
counted for by the constant use of the 
ear and eye as media of communica- 
tion to the mind, and the total neglect 
of the hand as an aid to their exer- 
tions. The child learns to talk be- 
fore he can master his letters; and 
the active mind, through the eye and 
ear, soon learns to crystallize the 
sounds used in conversation into the 
words printed in the daily paper; but, 
if the hand be not also brought into 
use, it will not be able readily to form 
the letters of its owner’s name. 

A recent writer in the New-York 
“Evening Post” has endeavored to 
account for the greater interest taken 
in political elections by the Irish than 
by the German citizens. The causes 
he recites are, First, that the German 
vote is mostly controlled by a few 
leading men; and that when these 
get office the mass are satisfied; 
whereas the Irish, though voting com- 
pactly on most questions, do not 


recognize any superiority of qualifica- 
tions, or right in one man more than 
any other of their nation. 

Second, that the Germans are all 
more or less skilled artisans or musi- 
cians, and thus have constant employ- 
ment; while the Irish have usually 
no trades, but live from hand to 
mouth, and are always ready for odd 
jobs, —politics as well as coal-heaving. 
There is much truth in this reason; 
but another, and a deeper one, seems 
to have escaped the attention of this 
writer. It is the want of indepen- 
dent thought and of original force in 
the Irish character. Kept in igno- 
rance for generation after generation, 
the peasantry of Ireland have grown 
up to rely entirely on their priest, not 
only for spiritual, but for all secular 
information. With no opportunities 
to obtain a knowledge of the world, or 
the principles of government, they 
place a confident reliance upon oth- 
ers for those matters, and are drawn 
or led, as the case may be, by their 
superiors in position or intellect. 
Hence, after their arrival in this coun- 
try, as soon as they are entitled to be 
naturalized, these immigrants are be- 
set, and are utilized by their design- 
ing patrons for selfish political ends; 
and, if they are not really driven to 
the polls, the inducements are made 
so serious or inviting that they usu- 
ally vote together, to a man, on any ex- 
citing occasion. Now, the Germans 
have all a decent education at home 
from their childhood ; and it is doubt- 
ful if there could be found, out of any 
given thousand of German immi- 
grants, one who could not read or 
write his own language. Hence 
there is more independent thought 
and character among them. The 
German mind, from the very extent 
and universality of its culture, exhib- 
its the greatest variety of opinion on 




















religion, politics, and science, which 
can be found in any nation of the 
globe. The German, therefore, here 
as at home, does his own thinking; 
and consequently he does his own vot- 
ing, or declines to vote at all if he 
thinks it best. 

Hence demagogues and designing 
politicians who have selfish ends in 
view always strive to control as much 
as possible the Celtic element. Ac- 
customed, both by their réligious and 
political notions, to be led and always 
to obey, the Irish have usually made 
the best of soldiers. 

Thig quality of stubbornness has 
been exhibited on many a battle-field 
in the Old World and in the New; 
and_the record — is yet_to be found 
where purely Irish troops have ever 
fled, or deserted the position which 
they were ordered to hold. In the 
Mexican war, a battalion of marines, 
a corps composed almost exclusively 
of Irishmen, was exposed for hours to 
the cannon-shot of the enemy with- 
out the possibility of an effective fire 
in return, and were perfectly immova- 
ble, notwithstanding the constant 
diminution of their numbers. They 
thus stubbornly held a position (the 
most trying to which soldiers can be 
exposed) which other troops would 
have left in a panic. Had the Irish 
composed the bulk of the Eleventh 
Corps, Hooker’s right wing at the 
battle of Chancellorsville might not 
have been repulsed. 

Now this aplomb, so useful in war, 
becomes dangerous in politics; and, 
where a mass of material is used as 
a brute force merely, it must carry 
down all obstacles whatever. It is 
only by education and instruction 
that the particles of such a mass 
can be disintegrated; and, if our 
Republic is to endure beyond the 
Roman or Grecian terms, it must 
35 
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have an educated people as its corner- 
stone. 

To show how little independent 
thought is exercised by the foreign 
voters, as we shall designate them for 
the purpose of classification, it has 
been often noticed that the ballots 
cast by them are seldom, if ever, al- 
tered or scratched. If any of their 
ballots are so altered, it is found that 
such changes have been uniformly 
made before they were placed in the 
voters’ hands. ‘Take, for instance, the 
election for governor in 1869. While, 
in twelve wards of the city of Bos- 
ton, more orless tickets were scratched, 
the returns for governor and lieuten- 
ant-governor in the three other wards 
(viz., Wards Five, Seven, and Thir- 
teen), where the foreign vote largely 
prevails, exhibit not asingle alteration ; 
and in Ward Two, which comprises the 
largest foreign vote of any ward of 
the city, out of two thousand and 
ninety ballots, only eight were altered, 
and these were changes on the Repub- 
lican tickets. At the municipal elec- 
tion for the same year, while in other 
wards of the city there were more or 
less scattering votes for mayor, in 
Wards Two, Five, Seven, and Thirteen 
not one was cast. This shows conclu- 
sively that the ballot is generally depos- 
ited by the naturalized voter just as it 
is placed in his hands by the vote- 
distributers. Advantage is often ta- 
ken of this fact by interested parties, 
who are candidates for some subordi- 
nate office at such elections. 

The average returns of votes from 
the wards of the city of Boston will 
show, without exception, that more 
scratching of tickets, indicating more 
independent voting, is done in Wards 
Six, Ten, and Eleven, “where the dwell- 
ings are largely occupied by cultivat- 
ed or well-educated citizens; while 
little or no scratching is done in Wards 
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Two, Five, Seven, and Thirteen, where 
the bulk of the foreign voters reside. 

Forthe same reasons, the negligence 
to vote, when candidates are all un- 
satisfactory, is more noticeable in 
those wards where the intelligent citi- 
zens preponderate, than in the other 
wards, where so much discrimination 
does not exist. 

The only exceptional case of inde- 
pendent voting by a naturalized voter, 
which ever came to the notice of the 
writer, occurred in this wise: Im 1856, 
during the mayoralty of the Hon. 
Mr. Rice, who was one of the best 
magistrates Boston ever had, it hap- 
pened that Dennis F., an Irishman, 
who could neither read nor write, ob- 
tained, through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Rice, a position as a laborer upon 
the Common. In December of that 
year, Mr. Rice was a candidate for 
re-election. On election day, Dennis 
appeared at the City Hall, and was 
anxious tosee Mr. Rice. He was told 
by the city clerk, that Mr. Rice was 
out, and was asked the nature of his 
errand. Dennis then said, “I want 
to give him my wote.” ‘ Well,” said 
Mr. M., “ you must go to your ward- 
room in Ward Eight, and deposit your 
ballot there; and it will then be count- 
ed.” “No, no,” said Dennis; “that 
won’t do. I sha’n’t give it to any one 
else. I want to give it to him in his 
own hand.” No reasoning or persua- 
sion could make him do any thing 
else; so he waited patiently till Mr. 
Rice came in, and then he told his 
story, and gave Mr. Rice his ticket. 
Mr. Rice, in his very pleasant way, 
thanked Dennis for his exceeding in- 
terest, and took his ballot, but lost his 
vote. 

But this exception only proves the 
rule; for Dennis would have voted 
in the same way and manner as his 
kinsmen did, had not his gratitude, 
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and his desire to evince it, overcome 
all other considerations. 

It is not to be denied that there 
are men who possess strong common 
sense, but who, nevertheless, cannot 
read nor write. Hundreds of cases 
could be cited to prove this fact. One 
occurs to the writeras follows: Some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, when a 
Democratic Congress so altered the 
tariff-duties that many factories in 
New England were obliged to suspend 
operations, an Irishman brought his 
freshly-naturalized friend (Dennis) to 
the office of the mayor and aldermen 
to be registered as a voter. This was 
before the reading and writing amend- 
ment had been incorporated into the 
Constitution of Massachusetts. After 
the name had been duly entered on 
the list of Ward Twelve (South 
Boston), Patrick (who himself could 
not read nor write) said’ to his 
friend, — 

“There, Dinnis, you’re a voter.” 

“Ts it all right now?” asked Den- 
nis. 

“Yes, all right.” 

“ Well,” said Dennis dubiously, tak- 
ing his friend by the button, “ Pat- 
rick, how you goin’ ?” 

“ Ah, Dinnis!” said Patrick sorrow- 
fully, “thim iron-works at South Bos- 
ton; do you mind thim ?” 

“T do, indeed,” said Dennis. 
do, indeed.” 

“ Well, Dinnis, if you want to see 
thim iron-works goin,’ heave the Whig 
ticket. Last year I hove the Dimo- 
cratic ticket, and the iron-works 
stopped. Heave the Whig ticket, Din- 
nis; heave the Whig ticket.” 

There was more argument in that 
short colloquy than in whole columns 
of Choate’s speeches on the tariff. 
Yet there is danger that such a man, 
if he cannot read nor write, may easi- 
ly, in these days of fraud and gluten, 
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vote for a different person than he de- 
sires to see elected. 

(ataseachsets, therefore, requires 
all her voters to be able to read and 
write ; reasoning wisely, perhaps, 
that if any one can master the dry 
details of her fundamental law, he 
can comprehend almost any thing 
else. By the aid of her free schools, 
her truant laws, her free libraries, and 
her qualified suffrage, the old Bay 
State has caused education to become 
the basis and the bulwark of the 
Commonwealth; and no one will de- 
ny, that each of these safeguards is 
essential to the preservation of lib- 
erty. What Massachusetts has done 
as a State has now, by the united ex- 
ertions of her sister States, been ex- 
tended in a modified degree through- 
out the Union; and the passage of 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 
has secured forever the principles of 
liberty and equality. “What our 
fathers promised is now an assured 
fact.” 

The elevation of an entire race of 
beings from slavery and compulsory 
ignorance rendered impossible a quali- 
fied suffrage, based on the ability to 
read and write, as exists in this State, 
which, of course, is a subject of re- 
gret. But the African race are 
remarkable imitators, and are very 
shrewd, and quick to learn; and it 
will surely happen that the first use 
made by the emancipated blacks will 
be to secure in some way the instruc- 
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tion and education of themselves and 
their children. 

The beneficent results which will 
follow the adoption of this amend- 
ment in every point of view are in- 
calculable ; and not the least among 
them is the exalted and honorable 
position which the United States will 
be entitled henceforth to occupy 
among the nations of the globe. 

After the American storming par- 
ties had carried with the bayonets of 
their unloaded guns the strong posi- 
tion of Stony Point, their gallant 
commander announced his victory to 
Washington in these words, — 


“Stony Pornt, 2, A.M., July 16, 1779. 


“Dear GENERAL, — The American 
flag waves here. Yours truly, An- 
THONY WAYNE.” 


To-day, as then, another victory is 
gained. After a struggle, beyond all 
precedent in the magnitude of the 
elements, interests, and forces engaged, 
the American people have attained 
the sublime heights of justice and 
humanity; old differences, old preju- 
dices, have been patriotically sur- 
mounted ; and everywhere, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the great 
lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, the peo- 
ple of the United States can now 
proudly and manfully stand up, and 
say to the nations of the earth, Be- 
hold! the symbol of truth, justice, 
and liberty — “the American flag — 


waves here! ” 
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THE SCIENCE AND LEARNING OF THE VATICAN. 


BY C. F. WINSLOW. 


Now that Count John Maria Mas- 
tai-Ferretti, anointed Pope Pius IX., 
has convened the Roman magnates 
of all the earth in council at the 
Vatican, in order to strengthen him in 
denouncing the intellectual activity 
of society, and is expecting them to 
execute his imperial mandates in op- 
position to the spirit of the age when 
they shall have returned to their re- 
spective posts of duty, it may not be 
unprofitable to the people of the 
United States, both Catholics and 
Protestants, to regard for a moment 
the relation which civilization and the 
Roman Hierarchy mutually hold to- 
wards one another. 

Inasmuch as our civil and political 
aggrandizement depends on _ the 
scientific and literary developments 
of the present century, where do we 
find the Papacy, both in spirit and 
letter, in reference to science and gen- 
eral public learning? It will be at 
once replied by all zealous Romanists, 
“ Why, there never were such learned 
scholars nor such thorough educators 
as the Jesuits; and the Dominicans 
are also very famous for their learning, 
even if they are not so astute, and do 
not have the same inclination to poli- 
tics, as the former.” It is true, that 
many Jesuits are learned in the clas- 
sics and in the Fathers, and in their 
particular views of political economy 
and foresight ; but, from our observa- 
tion of the scholars whom they gradu- 
ate from their schools and colleges, 
we doubt both the liberality and thor- 
oughness of their culture. It is 
equally true, that the Dominicans are 
very learned men in theirway. But, 
while the latter are erudite and reli- 


gious, they are not less averse to the po- 
litical and social policy of their brother 
Jesuits than are Protestants. This 
arises from the fact, well known and 
spoken of among the other orders and 
among lay Papists, that the Jesuits 
are learned and grave, without being 
religious at heart, and because their 
aim is towards papistical conquests and 
imperialism, rather than towards the 
cultivation of Christian love among 
mankind at large. “ Not peace, but a 
sword,” is the policy of Father Becks, 
the Black Pope, as the general of the 
Jesuits is called at Rome; and all 
prelates and Catholic monarchs, far 
and near, even Pius IX. and Napoleon 
IIL, must obey his mandates through 
the persuasive suggestions of their re- 
ligious advisers, or take the conse- 
quences. 

But the object of this article is not 
to discuss the relative merits of the 
different religious orders in the Ro- 
mish organization, but to expose the re- 
lations of this Church, whose life and 
destinies are now exclusively con- 
trolled by the Jesuits, to the intellect- 
ual and political developments of the 
United States; in a word, to expose 
its relations to, and its influence upon, 
American civilization. 

Without further introduction, there- 
fore, we will open this analysis by 
first presenting the relation of the 
pope and priesthood to the anatomical 
and medical sciences, and show the 
degradation of these sciences by the 
secular government of the Church ; 
and we will then examine the attitude 
of Rome towards other branches of 
learning, ascending successively into 
what are called the higher depart- 

















ments of physical culture, upon which 
the intellectual achievements of our 
age so truly depend for their success. 

Affording, as the University of 
- Rome does, the neatest, cleanest, and 
most commodious amphitheatre for 
anatomical instruction which we have 
seen in Europe or America, the 
Faculty of this Institution, neverthe- 
less, permits no medical student to 
make dissections of the human body. 
In other words, there is no dissecting- 
room for the medical students of 
Rome. The deficient instruction re- 
ceived there is, we are informed, 
mostly, though not wholly, given from 
preparations and models. If subjects, 
or parts of subjects, are exposed for 
demonstration, students have no op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves 
with the tissues and organs presented 
for a short time to theireyes. When 
we inquired of the Roman student 
who gave us this information, “ Why 
they were not encouraged in studies of 
practical anatomy,” the childlike and 
polite young gentleman replied, “I 
do not know. It is not permitted to 
us. I may be able to make dissec- 
tions, perhaps, after I have taken my 
degree, and become a doctor.” 

When we inquire into the state of 
pathology and therapeutics, — the 
scientific practice of medicine, — the 
universally low repute of Italian and 
Roman physicians must answer for 
the debasing influence of priestcraft 
upon their education. As priests, 
deacons, and other officers of the 
Church, control every thing in Rome, 
from the licensing of beggars and 
hack-drivers to the licensing of pro- 
fessors to teach, and physicians to 
publish their works, we must look to 
them, the sources of power and op- 
portunity, for the results of ignorance, 
and the shortcomings of men, even in 
that most useful and important of the 
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learned professions. Instead of en- 
couraging medical science in its 


theoretical and practical aspects, and 
thereby raising up a class of scholars 
who might not only be useful to the 
Roman people, but also ornamental to 
the Vatican, they, with the pope at 
their head, personally and authorita- 
tively assist to build up the grossest 
error, and overshadow sound learning 
with foul superstition. The facts 
which sustain this statement are pa- 
tent and manifold all over the capital 
of Catholicism. Some may think the 
statement too strong and disagreeable ; 
but let us see how truth will affect 
the judgment of those who have never 
looked into these matters. 

On the Capitoline Hill, where for- 
merly stood a temple of Jupiter, now 
stands the church of Santa Maria di 
Araceli ; and in one of the secluded 
chapels of this edifice, guarded day 
and night by Franciscan friars, is a 
sacred idol, called the Santissimo bam- 
bino, or the most holy infant. It is 
a stout, plump doll, made of olive- 
wood, gypsum, and paint, bedizened 
in silk and precious gems, and crowned 
with a magnificent coronet of gold 
and priceless stones. It is adored by 
monks and priests with amazing faith 
and reverence, as the personification of 
the Saviour, when he was a babe in 
the manger of Bethlehem. This 
image is patronized by the Holy 
Father and the Romish Hierarchy, 
far and near, in lieu of the graduates 
of their own universities and medical 
schools, and of their numerous licensed 
apothecaries, for the cure of diseases 
of all sorts, and even to promote 
fecundity where the mortal powers of 
the Roman nobility and others of the 
laity have been impotent. The fees 
to this little rosy-cheeked doll-doctor, 
for his professional visits and medical 
practice, afford sufficient income to 
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support a large establishment of de- 
vout and jolly monks at Rome, — 
some two hundred or more retired 
gentlemen, whose monastic habits, 
and general appearance and locomo- 
tions, remind one strongly of grisly 
bears. This mute practitioner keeps 


a carriage, and is attended by friars. 


and ecclesiastics in his daily and noc- 
turnal visits; and his annual income 
is greater than that of any of the 
medical scholars whom his Holiness 
sends out from his scientific establish- 
ments, and for whose instruction he 
requires them to pay six hundred 
scudi, equal to six hundred and sixty 
dollars in American gold. This 
speaks eloquently for the Roman edu- 
cational system, which the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, Roman and Apostolic, de- 
signs to introduce into the United 
States as.a substitute for our present 
standards of instruction. As we have 
had several opportunities to view the 
grand ceremonials of the Araceli, it 
has afforded us amusement, mingled, 
however, with disgust, to see bishops 
and cardinals, men subject at any 
moment to be made popes, and boldly 
asserting themselves to be the heads 
of Christianity and civilization, follow- 
ing this soiled doll in processions, 
bowing down to and worshipping it, 
flinging incense over it, and bringing 
it out upon the lofty terrace of the 
church, and elevating it before the 
assembled multitudes of Rome, that 
they may receive the benefit of its 
professional skill. Lest sensible Cath- 
olics, who may happen to peruse this 
article, may fancy that we write from 
prejudice or hearsay on some of these 
points, and may therefore be likely 
to disseminate error, we will mention, 
that on one occasion, when we accom- 
panied friends to see this famous little 
doctor, he was absent on a visit to the 
sick. This led to a free conversation 


with the monks who have him in 
charge, and who hold him in great 
veneration on account of his miracu- 
lous skill in curing diseases. They 
kindly invited us to wait, saying, with 
the gravest mien, that “he would not 
be absent, probably, more than half 
an hour, as he had only gone to 
Prince Torlonia’s to visit one of his 
family who was sick.” The Torlonias 
are among the most noted and opulent 
nobility of Rome; and we give the 
name in full, in order to show the ex- 
tent of sacerdotal influence over the 
most respectable social circles of that 
city. We waited; and, during our 
stay, an obliging monk entertained us 
with the account of a curious episode 
in the history and exploits of this re- 
markable practitioner. On one occa- 
sion, several centuries ago, he was 
visiting a person afflicted with some 
chronic ailment, who stood in need of 
prolonged attendance. In order to 
secure this, another infant, dressed 
like the bambino, was fraudulently 
substituted for it,and returned instead 
of the real babe-in-the-manger. The 
devout friars who had charge of it 
perceived no difference, and suspected 
no deception; but, on the following 
night, the convent was filled with 
alarm and agitation, in consequence of 
a sudden and fearful ringing of all the 
bells, without any visible cause; and 
a terrible kicking was heard at the 
church-door, when the whole com- 
munity of monks rushed to see who 
was there, and what hafl happened in 
the outside world. Behold! there 
stood the real bambino, in a great rage, 
demanding admittance, and giving in- 
formation of the infamous manner in 
which he had been treated; having 
been confined in bed with the invalid, 
while a sham doctor had been returned 
to take his place in the convent. He 
could not endure such treatment an- 


























other minute; and escaping from the 
bed and house, had come all the way 
through the cold and muddy streets 
in the night, to notify his attendants 
of this abuse of their confidence, and 
personal outrage upon himself. We 
asked the good friar “if he thought 
this could be relied on as an authentic 
history of facts.” He replied, with 
a slight shrug, “Certainly; for it was 
communicated to them as a correct 
tradition. For his part, he had no 
doubt of it, and every good Catholic 
believed it.” 

I listened to this and other equally 
interesting matter for a while; but, 
growing impatient at delay, was 
leaving, when I met a smiling friar 
bringing the doctor up the steps, with 
another friar following, who had ac- 
companied him in the carriage during 
this professional call. I learned from 
these simple and pious men, that, 
when there is much sickness in Rome, 
the bambino is out on his medical 
rounds very often. I also learned 
from another reliable source, that on 
one occasion, several years since, the 
Princess Torlonia promised all her 
jewels to this little wooden baby, if 
he would assist her to bring a living 
infant into the world, as she had al- 
ways before been unfortunate in 
childbirth. The bambino secured to 
her this priceless happiness; and the 
little fellow became immensely rich. 
But the costly gems which he now 
wears, the monks informed me, were 
mostly contributed by other patients 
for other services. The capacity of 
this prodigy for curing fractures, 
broken heads, wounds of all sorts, be- 
sides common and contagious mala- 
dies, is very wonderful, as all will 
have abundant reason to judge who 
see the numerous offerings and de- 
lineations of successful cases sus- 
pended around his shrine and chapel. 
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A most costly apartment is now 
being especially prepared for this 
juvenile practitioner’s residence. No 
regular practitioner in Rome — even 
the venerable and illustrious Toussig 
—is able from his earnings to build 
the equal of it. 

Besides this bambino, there are 
other sacred images in other churches, 
visited by popes,. cardinals, and 
priests, where persons afflicted with 
scrofula, headaches, and sore throats 
may resort, in order to anoint them- 
selves with oil that has been sacredly 
medicated, and which is presented to 
them in competition with the pre- 
scriptions of the regular graduates 
of the pope’s medical school. We 
have seen the superstitious people 
of Rome come by scores and hun- 
dreds, and apply this remedy to their 
ailments. 

It is useless, indeed it is wicked, 
for men as learned as the Jesuits pre- 
tend to be, to talk about the moral 
and physical influences of supersti- 
tion upon the human constitution, and 
urge, this argument as an apology for 
such fearful impositions upon any 
community, even upon one so debased 
as that of Rome. Did the spirit of 
science and of truth at all abound in 
the Church of Rome, its responsible 
chiefs would immediately eradicate, 
instead of perpetuate, these shams 
and outrages upon the medical pro- 
fession, — shams and outrages flung 
in the very teeth of the graduates of 
their own university, the money for 
whose education they themselves re- 
ceive for the support of their own 
ecclesiastical dignities. 

Now, when we come to chemistry 
and physics, —sciences which in our 
days are opening to view the very 
fundamental secrets of nature, and 
the exact cultivation of which has 
really thrown more light on the ways 
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in which God works than we have 
hitherto possessed; sciences which 
are sweeping the fanaticism and rub- 
bish of past centuries from the paths 
of philosophy faster than investiga- 
tions in other branches of learning 
seem to have done,—where do we 
find the pope and his eight hundred 
most reverend and learned councillors 
at the Vatican ? 

Let facts answer. 

A Roman journal sustained by 
pope, cardinals, council, and the 
whole Catholic world, under date of 
Dec. 24, 1869, publishes the follow- 
ing “miracle.” This simple publi- 
cation exposes their attitude in 
reference to physical and chemical 
discovery, their convictions of its prac- 
tical importance, and their views of 
the value of positive knowledge to 
human society, and especially to the 
enlightenment of the Roman-Catho- 
lic laity at large. 

“The ‘ Divine Saviour’ publishes a 
letter which has been addressed to it 
from Concordia on the subject of a 
miracle which occurred in that place. 
Concordia possesses the bones of Do- 
nat, Secundianus, Romulus, who died 
during the reign of Diocletian. And 
here are the phenomena of which the 
letter speaks: Whenever the Church 
is afflicted or persecuted, these bones 
remain dry; but when, on the con- 
trary, the Church is at peace and tri- 
umphant, the bones exude a transpar- 
ent and thin water, like that which 
exuded on the centennial anniversary 
of St. Peter, the 12th of April of 
the present year, and on the 8th of 
December, the day of the opening of 
the Council. On this last occasion, 
the water ran in such abundance as 
to astonish and overwhelm with de- 
light the multitude of priests and be- 
lievers who rushed to enjoy the sight 
of this miracle.” 
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This is a literal translation of an 
article published last Christmas for 
the perusal and edification of the 
Ecumenical Council and the instruc- 
tion of Catholic Christendom. And 
it must be remembered, that every 
word published by the Roman press 
passes censorship and approval by the 
most learned priests. 

Such, then, is the state of scientific 
knowledge and thought propagated 
by the authorities of the Vatican in 
this year of intellectual light, 1870. 
And we are compelled to infer, that 
such infamous fictions are not only 
tolerated, but also authorized, by the 
Jesuits, that astute and powerful or- 
der. of propagandists, who, already 
controlling the pope and council, are 
insinuating their influence into mod- 
ern society in every direction, and 
boldly declaring it to be their mission 
and aim to bring all political govern- 
ments into submission to the Church 
of Rome. 

On the 30th of April of the pres- 
ent year, happening to be in Naples, 
I went to see the awful miracle per- 
formed by bishops and priests of the 
liquefaction of the holy blood of St. 
Januarius. The thousands assembled 
within and without the cathedral 
could not bé counted; and such a 
rabble I never saw elsewhere. That, 
on this occasion, my curiosity was re- 
warded by the loss of a note-book 
from an inside breast-pocket may be 
an amusing circumstance to some; 
but the legerdemain by which the 
theft was effected cannot be surpris- 
ing to any one, when the religious 
teachers of a community are masters 
in deception, and public executors of 
the most bare-faced frauds which can 
be imposed on the credulity of the ig- 
norant and devout. Such a multitu- 


dinous array of silver saints, and such 
a long procession of ecclesiastics sand- 





























wiched in between them, snuffing to- 
bacco, laughing and chatting together, 
with their flattened palms folded on 
their breasts in sign of devotion, I 
never before witnessed, even in Rome. 
Popes, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
patriarchs, abbots, generals of all the 
orders of the Catholic Church, bow 
and pray at the shrine where these 
two small flat bottles of red material 
are guarded with especial sanctity. 
Thus they all, from highest to lowest, 
set an example of belief (which their 
manners falsify) in this monstrous 
fraud, and instruct their followers to 
accept for fact this chemical falsehood 
and unnatural object of devotion. 
This silly pretence, kept up from year 
to year with threadbare signs of de- 
eaying splendor, is another exhibition 
of the attitude of Rome towards posi- 
tive truth, as displayed by experiment- 
al science, and taught in the schools 
of Protestant Europe and America. 
The sacred chapel of Loretto, in 
the province of La Marca Ancona, is 
a solid edifice of stone and mortar. 
Nevertheless, the pope and the entire 
priesthood declare that this building 
was transported entire and without a 
fracture, as it now stands, from the 
Holy Land through the air; thus 
setting at defiance even the universal 
law of gravitation. These lofty pre- 
tenders to religious truth and infalli- 
bility furthermore teach all their be- 
lievers that this huge mass of mason- 
ry settled down to rest once only dur- 
ing its flight from Palestine to Italy ; 
and that now, by the special interpo- 
sition of God, assisted by Maria, the 
mother of God, it stands unsupported 
near the solid ground, yet entirely 
elevated above it, and resting only on 
the air. Popes, cardinals, bishops, 
priests, and laity by hundreds of 
thousands, have for many generations 
made pilgrimages to this celebrated 
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structure; and the fraud, that it is a 
living and perpetual miracle, is to 
this hour authorized and promulgated 
by the Vatican. 

Who can wonder that spirits such 
as those of Luther and Voltaire, the 
extremes of each other in devotion 
and satire, were inflamed with rage 
and violence at such persistent non- 
sense? the one feeling the need of 
reformation, the other of the over- 
throw of Romish error and the 
Church itself, on account of such 
abominations and follies. 

Such facts as these can be indefi- 
nitely multiplied; and they prove 
beyond question, not only that the 
Papacy is based on the strategy of 
unlettered priests and the general 
ignorance of the medieval ages, but 
also that the chiefs of Romanism still 
aim to extend superstition and fanati- 
cism, rather than solid learning and 
the sound principles of morality and 
religion inculecated in the gospel. 
For the extension of the latter alone, 
and not of the error and fanaticism 
which a pseudo-religious and _half- 
political system would propagate, is 
toleration secured to any sect by the 
bills of rights and constitutions of 
the United States and of the various 
States composing our political fabric. 
The facts presented are those of su- 
perstition versus science and Ameri- 
can intelligence; and where the 
teachers of such errors are educated 
at Rome, sent forth by Rome especial- 
ly to inculcate them, applauded and 
mitred by Rome for thus blinding the 
populations of other countries, and in 
this way obtaining social and politi- 
cal power rather than religious im- 
provement, — where such is palpably 
the case, Rome ought to be held ac- 
countable to our age, and especialiy 
to our civilization and country. 
From these facts springs the most 
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important conclusion of all, — that 
the position of the Romish clergy 
towards our public-school system 
would probably not be such as it is, 
except for instructions direct from the 
Vatican; their vows of obedience to 
Rome often conflicting with their 
consciences and the private judg- 
ment of American priests. At least, 
we grant them this superiority of 
principle, knowing some personally 
whose hatred of the tyranny of the 
Vatican is as strong as it well can be. 
Indeed, we have reasons for believing 
that a liberal and enlightened politi- 
cal and religious spirit would grow up 
among Catholics towards our institu- 
tions, if scientific and literary truth 
were inculcated by the Papal See, in- 
stead of frauds, superstition, and ig- 
norance. 

Now, are the pope, and these pious 
gentlemen who glory in being called 
Jesuits, doing the least to correct this 
abusive system of folly, dogmatism, and 
propagandism? The pope’s late bull 
answers this question flatly in the 
negative. He denounces science; 
sneers at its devotees and at the in- 
stitutions which cultivate it ; punishes, 
excommunicates, and damns_ those 
who speak and act contrary to his man- 
dates (witness Cardinal Andrea and 
Father Hyacinthe); and bases the 
propagation of Catholicism, not on 
classical and popular learning and the 
development of general intelligence, 
but on the assumptions of old councils 
and politic prelates, and on super- 
stitions only credible during the middle 
ages and among barbarous nations. 
The object of this conflict with the 
spirit of the age is avowed by the 
pope and the Vatican Council to be 
the overthrow of modern society, its 
restoration to a medieval purity, its 
passive, lamblike, Christian submis- 
sion to the guidance of his priesthood 


and to his own infallible mandates. 
Amid the confusion of Europe, and in 
consequence gf the migratory move- 
ments of populations, the United 
States have become the special objects 
of his solicitude; and the liberality 
of our laws encourage the Jesuits, his 
most active agents, to believe in the 
coming of that millennium, which will 
be near at hand when all the families 
in the land shall be divided against 
themselves, and free secular education 
be replaced by a limited, superstitious, 
and priestly one. 

While desiring to fortify this point 
of local polity, we equally wish to 
avoid digression, or permit the reader’s 
mind to be diverted from the principal 
thesis of this article. But the subject 
is wide in its bearings, as well as im- 
portant in all aspects; and the state 
of learning at, and the direction of 
human thought by, the Vatican are 
directly connected with the general 
policy and objects of the Roman See. 
In order, therefore, to place the style 
and elevation of this learning, and the 


-character of this policy, fairly before 


the people of the United States, we 
will translate a paragraph from a 
long article on “The Council of the 
Vatican,” published in the leading 
Jesuit journal of Italy. The designs 
against American civilization are 
herein as honestly and undisguisedly 
announced by the Jesuits as are our 
views in opposition to them. 

After speaking of the convocation 
of the Council at St. Peter’s, and 
“near the bones of that apostle,” 
which it is said are entombed there, 
the writer says, “Is there not, in this, 
a special design of God, who, “in view 
of the attacks of the spirit of the age, 
wills that the Catholic bishops should 
strengthen themselves more and more 
near the tomb of Peter, and stand close 
together like an invincible phalanx 


























around his successor, to whom alone 
is promised a complete victory? ... 
Does not the august person of Pius 
Ninth, who occupies the chair, and 
exercises the lawful rights of Peter in 
the midst of the Council, exhibit a 
totality of circumstances which have 
never been witnessed in any other 
pontiff? .. . Strengthened by the pon- 
tifical experience of twenty-four years ; 
covered with glory and laurels con- 
quered in a hundred combats against 
the enemies of the name of Christ; 
the restorer of an ecclesiastical hier- 
archy in two countries from which it 
had been banished for three centuries ; 
the founder of numerous dioceses in 
the New World, and the daring and 
unconquerable adversary of the false 
politics of our age, the hypocrisy of 
which he unmasks; the glorifier of 
the immaculate Virgin, who covers him 
visibly with her mantle, and is pleased 
to weave roses among the thorns 
which constitute his crown, &c. .. . If, 
after the marvellous circumstances 
which we have enumerated, the incred- 
ulous should not recognize the finger 
of God in the Council of the Vatican, 
it is because they shut their eyes to 
the light.” We ask special attention 
to the allusion to the New World. 
Such is the intellectual status of 
the Jesuits, and the material called 
“learning ” among them; but, in the 
midst of the chaff, the kernel of their 
moral and political aims towards our 
free American institutions is clearly 
discernible. When we penetrate to 
the bottom of the matter relative to 
God’s interposition about the bishops 
and Peter’s bones, Pius’s laurels, and 
Maria’s mantle, we are morally certain, 
that, if Napoleon Third had not im- 
posed his outrages upon the Italians 
and Romans during the last twenty 
years, this Council would not have 
been sitting at the Vatican; England, 
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China, Japan, and the United States 
would not have been the foot-balls of 
Rome (as triumphantly proclaimed in 
the preceding quotation); and the 
fanaticism here exhibited, and now 
propagated throughout the world, 
would have been replaced by a sensible 
form and liberal spirit of Catholicism, 
which might, with a gradual pruning 
of certain dogmas and pretensions, go 
hand in hand with American civiliza- 
tion, and the progressive developments 
of experimental science and philo- 
sophy. 

While the pope and cardinals are 
deluded and happy in the kind of 
government which they administer, 
—in the neglect of the many in 
education, and in the one-sided in- 
struction of the few,—they assert 
that the improvement in the educa- 
tion and material prosperity of the 
Italians, formerly so amiable and sub- 
missive to the Jesuits, are changed 
for the worse ; and they attribute these 
changes to the secret and diabolical 
agency of a certain class of socialists, 
called “Freemasons.” The efforts of 
Italian Freemasons for the moral and 
educational regeneration of their coun- 
try (if they be the organs of these 
changes) have certainly been effec- 
tive. Freemasons, however, dare not. 
breathe in Rome; for the Jesuits 
could not tolerate another secret orga- 
nization, whose principles they declare 
to be the very antipodes of their own. 
The Church of Rome appears to dread 
the existence and influence of this — 
satanic fraternity. Hence the bit- 
terness and anathemas fulminated 
against Freemasons in a special article 
of the famous bull of October, 1869. 
But the Jesuits, as secret as are their 
own workings for dominion over 
society, seem at last to have encoun- 
tered an obstacle to their progress in 
Italy in the patriotism of a devoted 
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band of Catholics, who think more 
of their God and country, and the 
future liberty, education, and hap- 


’ piness of their children, than they do 


of the pope or of the confessional. 

We have always been informed that 
the fraternity of Freemasons is not a 
political institution, but devoted ex- 
clusively to social, educational, and 
benevolent purposes. In Italy, how- 
ever, during the late years of Austrian, 
Neapolitan, and papal tyranny, be- 
holding with agony the sufferings of 
their country, and embracing in its 
brotherhood the choicest spirits in that 
land of genius and love, they seem to 
have bent temporarily to the circum- 
stances of the times, and become the 
fervent patrons of liberty, learning, 
and social improvement. And it is 
very possible, that, through their reso- 
lute intent to regenerate and exalt 
the Italian peninsula, Rome herself 
will at last be rid of her superstitions 
and bambinos, and be united to the 
rest of the nation as its capital and 
pride. 

When we look at the leading scien- 
tific characters in Rome, on whom 
the Vatican must depend for its opin- 
ions on scientific subjects, if its in- 
fallible occupant possesses, or would 
possess any, we fail to find there, or 
in the Papal States, a single original 
thinker or truly illustrious man. Not 
without considerable collegiate foun- 
dations, some fine cabinets, and two 
decent observatories, the professors 
nevertheless work timidly and in 
grooves, without ardor or encourage- 
ment; while it may be said that one 
person alone is the chief and only con- 
spicuous authority in Roman science 
and philosophy. This gentleman is 
in priestly orders, and wears a monkish 
garb. Heisa Jesuit by education and 
profession; socially a most amiable, 
and morally an unexceptionable person. 


Intellectually he is not great, but his 
tastes are scientific, and were it not 
for his theology and vows, his industry 
and seclusion might be of some real 
advantage tohis country. His assist- 
ants are able mathematicians and 
sincere, good monks. They are as- 
siduous observers, and probably as 
accurate in all they record as the as- 
sistants of any other institution in 
the world. The position of the chief 
is just this. After the inspection and 
permission of superior priests, who 
know nothing about physical re- 
searches or astronomical theories, he 
publishes and argues that matter and 
motion are the fundamental and final 
conditions of nature; that these were 
created by God ; that the human mind 
can have no comprehension of force 
as a definite entity; and that, with 
the physical facts of matter and 
motion already discovered, thought 
and investigation ought to pause. 
Matter only moves. Motion and heat 
are identical. God made this state 
of things in the beginning. We know 
nothing more, and cannot know any 
thing more, about the universe. To 
attempt any discussion beyond this is 
to run physics into metaphysics. The 
mathematics and physical science, 
have no relations with metaphysics. 
Astronomy and chemistry are alto- 
gether different subjects also, and have 
no universal bearing the one upon the 
other. 

This is not the place for discussions 
upon science in any of its speculative 
aspects; but, with the exception of 
the school of materialists and atheists, 
at the head of which stands Dr. Louis 
Biichner, neither German, English, 
nor American investigators will proba- 
bly admit that they ought to pause in 
their theological studies until they 
have reached the elemental principles 
of motion, as they have already 























reached the elemental conditions of 
matter. Anaxagoras, the most invent- 
ive of the ancient pagan thinkers, 
recognized and taught in kindred or 
identical terms the same three points, 
— matter, motion, God, — which the 
Jesuit Father now teaches as if new 
with himself, and that Biichner teaches 
without the spiritual intelligence upon 
which the Roman astronomer insists, 
in order to bring nature under some 
sort of dominion to the Church. 

Of course, the Vatican can admit 
nothing more than this. Investiga- 
tion must here cease. Theology, that 
is to say, faith and science, must 
stand face to face, opposed to one an- 
other. The conclusion is, that these 
three subjects are divisible into two 
classes of study; and upon this the 
polity of the Roman See is based. 
The first two may be cultivated by 
the schools, always under surveillance ; 
the last belongs exclusively to theol- 
ogy and the Propaganda. Now fol- 
low the sequences in indisputable logi- 
eal order. Since God made all things 
by Christ, the second person in the 
Godhead, and since the Pope is the 
successor of Peter, and is the vicar of 
Christ on earth, he (that is, the pope) 
becomes, therefore, the legitimate ru- 
ler over all things spiritual, civil, po- 
litical, material; and all forms of 
study and all directions of human 
thought are, and must be, subordinate 
to the pope’s will and to the policy 
of the Church, of which he is the in- 
fallible head. Hence, schools and col- 
leges everywhere must be under the 
exclusive management of the pope’s 
agents; and, inasmuch as his clergy 
are his anointed representatives, Ro- 
man-Catholic priests become the only 
legitimate teachers of young and old 
in all communities throughout the 
world. All other teachers should re- 
ligiously be set aside as unfit and in- 
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competent guides of the human race. 
All bishops and priests are then so 
many missionaries and absolutists in 
heretical and pagan communities ; and 
the commands of the infallible author- 
ity are to “wage war against these 
enemies of Christ,” “ extend the hier- 
archy by founding new dioceses,” “ ex- 
tirpate the false politics of the age,” 
“unmask the hypocrisy” of enlight- 
ened Protestant institutions, and over- 
throw all systems of education - dis- 
cordant with the dogmas and preten- 
sions of the papal chair. 

Such are the science and learning, 
such the premises, the logic, and the 
conclusion, such the polity, of the 
Vatican. If the premises be sound, 
the sequences may be. If the pope 
be infallible, and the vicegerent of 
God, the logic leaves nothing for 
Christendom and heathendom but sub- 
mission to his clergy. Archbishop 
Manning denounces our system of 
public education as atrocious, and de- 
clares that every effort of the Roman 
priesthood should be directed to its 
overthrow, and to the introduction of 
a system conducted exclusively by the 
clergy, because secular education, in- 
dependent of dogmatic direction, is 
dangerous to souls, and the interests 
of the Church. At the same time, 
the clergy are commanded, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, to be “wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.” It 
is undisguisedly held in Rome, that 
the United States are the most fruit- 
ful missionary fields of the Church ; 
and the youth of the Propaganda and 
the American College are educated 
with unusual care for the holy work 
of subjugating this country to the 
Vatican. The young men are sincere 
and zealous. They are as resolute as 
Loyola. When their vows are taken, 
they yield to their superiors, and are 
trained in a politico-religious polity 
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of which the busy-minded people of 
the United States can form no con- 
ception. The Jesuits, the most aus- 
tere of the Romish clergy, are united 
as one man whose life is a thousand 
years long, made up of zeal and pa- 
tience, caution and silence, devotion 
and resolve, believing conscientiously 
that they must work for Christ’s sake 
and the salvation of their own souls; 
and they do work sedulously at the 
bidding of their superiors, and are 
willing to toil and suffer and die, in 
order to extend the dogmatic preten- 
sions of the Vatican. We have met 
them in benighted lands, under the 
burning sun of the tropics, plodding 
on foot in heavy nailed shoes and 
coarse serge habits, covered with dust 
and sweat, and fainting like ourselves 
with thirst, refusing our saddles, offered 
in compassion to ease their fatigue, 
showing us the hospitality of old 
friends in their rude, unfurnished 
huts, rejecting compensation, and art- 
fully trying to return it for what had 
been expended for their refreshment. 
We have never known Protestant mis- 
sionaries half so self-sacrificing, al- 
though exhibiting the same Christian 
spirit, and the same boundless gene- 
rosity to strangers. 

The learning of these devotees con- 
sists not so much in what they abso- 
lutely know of science, as in the men- 
tal discipline through which they can 
bend the ignorance of young men and 
maidens, the speculative confusion of 
eccentric thinkers, and the gross 
superstitions of barbarians, into the 
passiveness of a faith, which, to them- 
selves, is equivalent to a reality. 

The learning even of that higher 
class of propagandists destined for 
countries like our own is not of a 
strictly technical character. They 
may have studied the mathematics 
and natural philosophy; but their 


fundamental training is that which 
prepares them for working-mission- 
aries among Protestants, — priestsand 
celibates whose bride is Rome, rather 
than that profoundly religious virgin 
purity which Bossuet and Channing 
and Clarke would declare to be the 
passport toheaven. Romish theology 
is not a liberal nor Unitarian theology. 
It is orthodox in the extreme; and 
they are prepared to fight the cause 
of Christ to the revolution of society, 
or to the end of the world. When 
you see these young men smile, with 
beaming expressions of ineffable joy, 
of a heavenly joy and an internal 
peace passing all understanding, be- 
fore thorns, and nails, and pieces of 
wood purporting to be those whereby 
our Saviour suffered death (objects 
which the Protestant world knows to 
be shams and frauds) ; when you be- 
hold them kiss and adore these ob- 
jects, — men even who understand best 
the artfulness and hollowness of Rome 
cannot doubt the religious feelings and 
purposes of these superstitious youth. 
It is only afterwards, — perhaps long 
years afterwards, — when they have 
discovered the deception of their mas- 
ters, and felt the crushing tyranny of 
bishops, cardinals, or popes, that they 
awake to tlie consciousness of their 
nuptials with that harlot from whose 
embraces they can nevermore escape 
without ruin or calumny. 

When a priest in years, who has 
been graduated at the Propaganda, 
and still loves the walls of his alma 
mater, exclaims to us, with a heart 
full of pain and fire, “I want to get 
out of Rome. I have got enough of 
it — yes, we have all got enough of 
it,”” — there must be at least something 
wrong in the Vatican. And when a 
young officiating priest says to us, 
with a sadness so deep as to furrow 
his pale face, “ When I entered the 


























Church, I thought all my superiors 
were pure and holy: but I have been 
deceived; for they are hypocrites, 
from the Holy Father down. Yet it 
is too late for remedy. My vows can- 
not be broken,” — there must be some- 
thing rotten in the’ inner holiness of 
the Roman hierarchy. 

We might extend remarks indefi- 
nitely, relative to. the character of 
papal thought, and the way in which 
science and learning, physical and 
professional, are esteemed and culti- 
vated by the pope and his government. 
Their object, distinctly avowed, is to 
elevate the standard of education in 
the United States and other countries 
to that which they patronize in the 
capital of Romanism. When Omar 
sacked Alexandria, and consigned to 
flames the wonderful stores of knowl- 
edge which had been gathered into 
its library from all parts of the an- 
cient world, he declared his reasons 
for that crime to be the extension of 
the kingdom of God. In his opinion, 
the teachings of Mahomet and the 
Koran were infallible, and sufficient 
for mankind and all nations; and, if 
there was any thing in any book con- 
trary thereto, it ought to be destroyed. 
Fanaticism is the same graceless folly, 
whether it burn in the breasts of the 
disciples of Mahomet or of Loyola; 
and it works to the same ends in all 
ages and in all countries with an in- 
satiable tyranny. It is never excu- 
sable or tolerable; and modern civili- 
zation ought to be strong enough, at 
least in this country, not only to with- 
stand, but also to crush its noxious 
influences. 

A few words more on the spirit 
of the Romish hierarchy towards 
science and literature will bring this 
article toanend. We happened once, 
when in Rome, to have a friend who 
was preparing a learned work for pub- 
lication; and his manuscript was, 
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from time to time, submitted to our 
perusal. On one occasion, observing 
huge black blots on the margins of the 
sheets, we inquired their meaning. 
“Oh!” he replied, “ it has passed the 
censor. We can print nothing, you 
know, in the Pontifical States, which 
has not been inspected and permitted 
by the priests.” “But,” we rejoined, 
“they must have been industrious 
to have examined it so quickly; for 
it is only the other evening that 
we read it in the rough.” He isa 
loyal Catholic, as well as a noble good 
man; but he looked up with a jolly 
twinkle in his eye, and responded, 
“ Don’t you know I suspect it has not 
been read at all; for I solicited a car- 
dinal, who is one of my friends, to urge 
the censor to decide on it quickly, be- 
cause I was in haste to get it in type. 
And what do you think: I find that I 
left, by accident, one of my rough 
sheets, which nobody could read, 
among the manuscript, and that, you 
see, is stamped as well as the rest. 
Therefore, I judge from this circum- 
stance, that it has all been stamped 
without examination, as a favor to me.” 

We had another acquaintance, a 
Roman by birth, and a gentleman of 
scholarly parts, who had composed a 
comedy. This had to pass the same 
ordeal; but the latter did not meet 
the same good-nature as the former. 
He had been greatly annoyed, not- 
withstanding there was nothing of a 
political character in his work. The 
censor would not permit the play to be 
performed, much less published, with- 
out extensive alterations of names and 
words. He was ordered to erase the 
name of one of his characters called 
“ Giovanni,” because the pope’s name 
was Giovanni; and the name of an- 
other called “Faust,” because there 
was a Garibaldian.in one of the pris- 
ons named Faust. The censor was 
satisfied to have “ Augusto” substi- 
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tuted for the former, and “ Dominico ” 
for the latter; but, throughout his 
performance, he was harassed in this 
manner, and no declaration would 
satisfy the inquisitor that the acci- 
dental name of one of his characters 
might not be a lampoon directed at 
the Vatican. 

Such is a glance at the inner scien- 
tific and literary life of the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic mind in this year 
of our Lord 1870; and while the 
Ecumenical Council is sitting in St. 
Peter’s, discussing dogmas, and per- 
fecting the means of reducing the ed- 
ucation and enlightenment of all na- 
tions to its own tenets and polity. 
We have not intended to be hard or 
unjust in any thing we have described 
or inferred from well-known and palpa- 
ble facts. We have designed to pre- 
sent to our countrymen without super- 
stition, the errors, follies, and artifices 
of a mighty political organization, 
whose Head Centre is at the Vatican, 
and which haughtily insists upon com- 
plete toleration for its dogmatic and 
political pretensions, while it accords 
no toleration to the rest of mankind, 
exacts entire submission to its de- 
mands, and boldly avows its religious 
purpose to overturn the free-school 
system of the United States, and to 
substitute therefor its own codes of 
instruction. Inasmuch as the Jesuits 
intend to unmask the hypocrisy of the 
false politics of the “ New World,” as 
they declare in the “Civilta Cat- 
tolica,” so they must permit the “ New 
World” to inquire into the character 
and solidity of the science and litera- 
ture, and political economy, which are 
to be substituted for our unchristian 
error and stupidity. We have reason 
to believe that many devout Catholics 
bre sympathize with liberal Christian 
thinkers in a crucial examination of 


the follies of the Vatican. The in- 


difference or ridicule manifested by 
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half the Romish laity in this country 
and in Europe, in respect to the dis- 
cussions and proclamation of the 
pope’s infallibility, afford abundant 
evidence upon this point. We have 
long been disposed to think that a 
true, learned, and effective reformer 
must sooner or later appear; and, 
springing forth from the bosom of the 
Church of Rome, perfect that regenera- 
tion in the doctrines and life of the 
Vatican which Luther and the monks 
of his day had not the learning to in, 
vent, nor the hardihood to introduce, 
and press upon the Christian world. 
It may be steadily borne in mind, by 
Protestants of all denominations, that 
no opposition on their part can check 
the onward and zealous tread of Ro- 
manism in this country, so long as it 
may be partitioned into dioceses by a 
foreign political power, asserting an 
infallible right to do what it pleases 
with all the nations of the earth. 
The agents of the Vatican, who gov- 
ern these dioceses, even if Americans 
by birth, forswear allegiance to our 
country when they swear fealty to 
Rome; and, as much as they love 
their native land, they love Rome 
more. They are but missionaries and 
propagators of their faith; and there 
is not a bishop or a priest at work in 
their appropriated fields, even in the 
heart of our great cities, who does not 
pray towards the Vatican for his daily 
bread and the breath of life, and who 
does not permit his patriotism to be 
absorbed in his devotion to the man- 
dates of the papal chair. Indeed, it 
is but too evident that the authorities 
of the Vatican believe themselves al- 
ready strong enough in the United 
States to defy the intelligence and 
ability of the American people to op- 
pose their superstitions, dogmatism, 
and political aspirations. We believe 
that “Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 
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THE WAIL IN THE PAN. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


France! O my France! you were gallant and glad: 
There is wine in your blood ; it is foaming champagne ; 
Your scintillant fancy, with pleasure ran mad ; 
The storm and the rainbow were born of your brain. 


Dividing the world with prismatic delight, 
Each moment was rapture to senses so keen; 

You perfumed the day, and embroidered the night, 
And caught in your looms the sun’s fugitive sheen. 


O city of fountains! O city of lights! 
The measure of beauty in all that was done ; 
The dusty street curtained with magical sights, 
Trees, flowers, and music for every one. 


You’re sold; you’re betrayed ; into carnage and blood ; 
The false lover melted the dower he stole ; 

Your manhood flowed forth in a turbulent flood, 
Your high bugles called to a murderous goal. 


I see now those countries whose ministers trim 
Fit the glove to the finger, the hat to the head; 
Or brighten the locks that are silvered and dim 
With a touch of sweet falsehood deliciously laid. 


“ Bring hither the king who would order a crown, 
Or beauty arraying her paragon shape!” 

Bring hither the household whose hope is cut down, 
Bring hither the mourners to darken and drape. 


But he who has led you to merciless death 
Prepared his dull poison four lustres ago; 
He reft from your bosom the patriot’s breath, 
And pawned your throne-jewels to brighten his show. 


One help may avail him, when, fleeing from worse, 

He leaves the gaunt camp with his skeletons piled, — 
A woman not royal who, sharing his curse, 

Faint pity may gain for herself and her child. 
86 
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Pink and White Tyranny. 


Yet Womanhood’s challenge must cause her to stand. 
“ O wife! see the widows your husband has made! 
Was there never a touch in that delicate hand 
By which this dark spectre at distance had staid ? ” 


I weep for the treasure that rots in the field, 
I weep for the hearts that are waiting at home; 

Red blossoms those war-trampled meadows shall yield, 
But affection’s sweet harvest from these cannot come. 


Learn, then, the great lesson, O sister most dear! 
Fate passes so swift with the word of our woe; 
Appoints but one moment in which you may hear 
What ages unnumbered were thankful to know. 


Trust never a despot, trust not, undivine, 
The lies that Feudality rears from the sod ; 
Trust Conscience and Reason, that steadfastly shine ; 
Trust Thoughi’s deep conclusions — truth, freedom and God. 





PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SPINDLEWOOD. 


Ir seemed a little like old times to 
Grace, to be once more going with 
Rose and John over the pretty roman- 
tic road to Spindlewood. 

John did not reflect upon how little 
she now saw of him, and how much 
of a trial the separation was; but he 
noticed how bright, and almost gay, 
she was, when they were by them- 
selves once more. He was gay too. 
In the congenial atmosphere of sym- 
pathy, his confidence in himself, and 
his own right in the little controversy 
that had occurred, returned. Not 
that he said a word of it; he did not 
do so, and would not have done so for 
the world. Grace and Rose were full 


of anecdotes of this, that, and the oth- 
er, of their scholars; and all the par- 
ticulars of some of their new move- 
ments were discussed. The people 
had, of their own accord, raised a sub- 
scription for a library, which was to 
be presented to John that day, with 
a request that he would select the 
books. 

“Gracie, that must be your work,” 
said John; “you know I shall have 
an important case next week.” 

“Oh, yes! Rose and I will settle it,” 
said Grace. “ Rose, we'll get the cata- 


logues from all the book-stores, and 
mark the things.” 

“We'll want books for the children 
just beginning to read; and then 
books for the young men in John’s 
Bible-class, and all the way between,” 

















‘gaid Rose. “It will be quite a work 
to select.” 

“And then to bargain with the 
book-stores, and make the money go 
‘far as possible,’ ” said Grace. 

“ And then there’ll be the covering 
of the books,” said Rose. “T’ll tell 
you. I think I'll manage to have a 
lawn tea at our house; and the girls 
shall all come early, and get the 
books covered,—that’ll be charm- 
ing.” 

“TJ think Lillie would like that,” 
put in John. 

“T should be so glad!” said Rose. 
“ What a lovely little thing she is! I 
hope she'll like it. I wanted to get 
up something pretty for her. I think, 
at this time of the year, lawn teas are 
a little variety.” 

“Oh, she’ll like it of course!” said 
John, with some sinking of heart 
about the Sunday-school books. 

There were so many pressing to 
shake hands with John, and congratu- 
late him, so many histories to tell, so 
many cases presented for consultation, 
that it was quite late before they got 
away; and tea had been waiting for 
them more than an hour when they 
returned. 

Lillie looked pensive, and had that 
indescribable air of patient martyr- 
dom which some women know how to 
make so very effective. Lillie had 
good general knowledge of the science 
of martyrdom,—a little spice and 
flavor of it had been gently infused at 
times into her demeanor ever since 
she had been at Springdale. She 
could do the uncomplaining sufferer 
with the happiest effect. She con- 
trived to insinuate at times how she 
didn’t complain, — how dull and slow 
she found her life, and yet how she 
endeavored to be cheerful. 

“I know,” she said to John when 
they were both by themselves, “ that 
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you and Grace both think I’m a hor- 
rid creature.” 

“Why, no, dearest; indeed we 
don’t.” . 

“ But you do, though ; oh, I feel it! 
The fact is, John, I haven’t a parti- 
cle of constitution; and, if I should 
try to go on as Grace does, it would 
kill me in a month. Ma never would 
let me try to do any thing; and, if I 
did, I was sure to break all down un- 
der it: but, if you say so, I'll try to 
go into this school.” 

“Oh, no, Lillie! I don’t want you 
to goin. I know, darling, you could 
not stand any fatigue. I only wanted 
you to take an interest, —just to go 
and see them for my sake.” _ 

“Well, John, if you must go, I 
must keep it up; I must try to go. 
T’'ll go with younext Sunday. It will 
make my head ache perhaps; but no 
matter, if you wish it. You don’t 
think badly of me, do you?” she said 
coaxingly, playing with his whiskers. 

“No, darling, not the least.” 

“T suppose it would be a great deal 
better for you if you had married a 
strong, energetic woman, like your 
sister. I do admire her so; but it 
discourages me.” 

“Darling, I'd a thousand times 
rather have you what you are,” said 
John; for— 


* What she wills to do, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.’ 


“OQ John! come, you ought to be 
sincere.” 

“ Sincere, Lillie! I am sincere.” 

“You really would rather have poor, 
poor little me than a woman dike 
Gracie, —a great, strong, energetic 
woman?” And Lillie laid her soft 
cheek down on his arm in pensive hu- - 
mility. 

“Yes, a thousand million times,” 
said John in his enthusiasm, catching 
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her in his arms and kissing her. “I 
wouldn’t for the world have you any 
thing but the darling little Lillie 
you are. J love your faults more than 
the virtues of other women. You are 
a thousand times better than I am. 
I am a great, coarse blockhead, com- 
pared to you. I hope I didn’t hurt 
your feelings this noon; you know, 
Lillie, I’m hasty, and apt to be incon- 
siderate. I don’t really know that I 
ought to let you go over next Sun- 
day.” 

“OQ John, you are so good! Cer- 
tainly if you go I ought to; and I 
shall try my best.” Then John told 
her all about the books and the lawn 
teas, and Lillie listened approvingly. 

So they had a lawn tea at the Fer- 
gusons that week, where Lillie was 
the cynosure of all eyes. Mr. Ma- 
thews, the new young clergyman of 
Springdale, was there. Mr. Mathews 
hud been credited as one of the ad- 
mirers of Rose Ferguson ; but, on this 
occasion, he promenaded and talked 
with Lillie, and Lillie alone, with an 
exclusive devotion. 

“What a lovely young creature 
your new sister is!” he said to Grace. 
“She seems to have so much religious 
sensibility.” 

“T say, Lillie,” said John, “ Ma- 
thews seemed to be smitten with you. 
I had a notion of interfering.” 

“Did you ever see any thing like 
it, John? I couldn’t shake the crea- 
ture off. I was so thankful when you 
came up and took me. He’s Rose’s 
admirer, and he hardly spoke a word 
to her. I think it’s shameful.” 

The next Sunday, Lillie rode over 
to Spindlewood with John and Rose 
and Mr. Mathews. 

Never had the picturesque of reli- 
gion received more lustre than from 
her presence. John was delighted to 
see how they all looked at her and 


wondered. Lillie looked like a first- 
rate French picture of the youthful 
Madonna, — white, spruce, and patient. 
The day was hot, and the hall crowd- 
ed; and John noticed, what he never 
did before, the close smell and confined 
air, and it made him uneasy. When 
we are feeling with the nerves of some 
one else, we notice every roughness 
and inconvenience. John thought he 
had never seen his school look so little 
to advantage. Yet Lillie was an im- 
age of patient endurance, trying to be 
pleased; and John thought her, as 
she sat and did nothing, more of a 
saint than Rose and Grace, who were 
laboriously sorting books, and gather- 
ing around them large classes of fac- 
tory boys, to whom they talked with 
an exhausting devotedness. 

When all was over, Lillie sat back 
on the carriage cushions, and smelled 
at her gold vinaigrette. 

“ You are all worn out, dear,” said 
John tenderly. 

“ Tt’s no matter, ” she said faintly. 

“QO Lillie darling! does your head 
ache ?” 

“ A little, — you know it was close 
in there. I’m very sensitive to such 
things. I don’t think they affect 
others as they do me,” said Lillie, 
with the voice of a dying zephyr. 

“ Lillie, it is not your duty to go,” 
said John; “if you are not made ill 
by this, I never will take you again; 
you are too precious to be risked.” 

“ How can yousayso, John? I’m 
a poor little creature, — no use to any- 
body.” 

Hereupon Jobn told her that her 
only use in life was to be lovely and 
to be loved, — that a thing of beauty 
was a joy forever, &., &c. But 
Lillie was too much exhausted, on her 
return, to appear at the tea-table. 
She took to her bed at once with sick- 
headache, to the poignant remorse 














of John. “ You see how it is, Gracie,” 
he said. “ Poor dear little thing, she 
is willing enough, but there’s nothing 
of her. We mustn’t allow her to ex- 
ert herself; her feelings always carry 
her away.” 

The next Sunday, John sat at home 
with Lillie, who found herself too un- 
well to go to church, and was in a 
state of such low spirits as to require 
constant soothing to keep her quiet. 

“Tt is fortunate that I have you and 
Rose to trust the school with,” said 
John; “you see, it’s my first duty to 
take care of Lilly.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A CRISIS. 


One of the shrewdest and most 
subtle modern French writers has 
given his views of womankind in the 
following passage : — 

“There are few women who have 
“not found themselves, at least once 
“in their lives, in regard to some in- 
“contestable fact, faced down by a 
“precise, keen, searching inquiry, — 
“one of those questions pitilessly put 
“by their husbands, and the very idea 
“of which gives a slight chill, and 
“the first word of which enters the 
“heart like a stroke of a dagger. 
“ Hence comes the maxim, Every wo- 
“man les,—obliging lies —venial 
“lies — sublime lies — horrible lies — 
“but always the obligation of lying. 

“This obligation once admitted, 
“must it not be a necessity to know 
“how to lie well? In France, the 
“women lieadmirably. Our customs 
“instruct them so well in imposture. 
“And woman is so naively imperti- 
“nent, so pretty, so graceful, so true, in 
“herlying! She so well understands 


“its usefulness in social life for avoid- 
“ing those violent shocks which would 
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“destroy happiness, — it is like the 
“cotton in which they pack their 
“jewelry. 

“ Lying is to them the very founda- 
“tion of language, and truth is only 
“the exception; they speak it, as 
“they are virtuous, from caprice or for 
“a purpose. According to their char- 
“acter, some women laugh when they 
“lie, and some cry; some become 
“ grave, and others get angry. Hav- 
“ing begun life by pretending perfect 
“insensibility to that homage which 
“flatters them most, they often finish 
“by lying even to themselves. Who 
“has not admired their apparent 
“superiority and calm, at the moment 
“when they were trembling for the 
“mysterious treasures of their love ? 
“ Who has not studied their ease and 
“ facility, their presence of mind in the 
“ midst of the most critical embarrass- 
“ments of social life? There is 
“ nothing awkward about it; their de- 
“ception flows as softly as the snow 
“falls from heaven. 

“ Yet there are men that have the 
“ presumption to expect to get the 
“better of the Parisian woman ! — of 
“the woman who possesses thirty- 
“ seven thousand ways of saying ‘ No,’ 
“and incommensurable variations in 
“saying ‘ Yes.’” 

This is a Frenchman’s view of life 
in a country where women are trained 
more systematically for the mere pur- 
poses of attraction than in any other 
country, and where the pursuit of ad- 
miration and the excitement of win- 
ning lovers is represented by its 
authors as constituting the main staple 
of woman’s existence. France, un- 
fortunately, is becoming the great 
society teacher of the world. What 
with French theatres, French operas, 
French novels, and the universal rush 
of American women for travel, France 
is becoming so powerful on American 
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fashionable society, that the things 
said of the Parisian woman begin in 
some cases to apply to some women in 
America. 

Lillie was as precisely the woman 
here described as if she had been born 
and bred in Paris. She had all the 
thirty-seven thousand ways of saying 
“ No,” and the incommensurable varie- 
ties in saying “ Yes,” as completely 
as the best French teaching could 
have given it. She possessed, and 
had used, all that graceful facility, in 
the story of herself that she had told 
John in the days of courtship. Her 
power over him was based on a danger- 
ous foundation of unreality. Hence, 
during the first few weeks of her 
wedded life, came a critical scene, in 
which she was brought in collision 
with one of those “ pitiless questions ” 
our author speaks of. 

Her wedding-presents, manifold and 
brilliant, had remained at home, in 
the charge of her mother, during the 
wedding-journey. One bright day, 
a few weeks after her arrival in Spring- 
dale, the boxes containing the treas- 
ures were landed there; and John, 
with, all enthusiasm, busied himself 
with the work of unpacking these 
boxes, and drawing forth the treasures. 

Now, it so happened that Lillie’s 
maternal grandfather, a nice, pious 
old gentleman, had taken the occasion 
to make her the edifying and sugges- 
tive present of a large, elegantly-bound 
family Bible. 

The binding was unexceptionable ; 
and Lillie assigned it a proper place 
of honor among her wedding-gear. 
Alas! she had not looked into it, nor 
seen what dangers to her power were 
lodged between its leaves. 

But John, who was curious in the 
matter of books, sat quietly down in 
a corner to examine it; and on the 
middle page, under the head “ Family 
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Record,” he found, in a large, bold 
hand, the date of the birth of “ Lillie 
Ellis” in figures of the most uncom- 
promising plainness ; and thence, with 
one flash of his well-trained arith- 
metical sense, came the perception, 
that, instead of being twenty years 
old, she was in fact twenty-seven, — 
and that of course she had lied to 
him. 

It was a horrid and a hard word for 
an American young man to have sug- 
gested in relation to a wife. If we 
may believe the French romancer, a 
Frenchman would simply have smiled 
in amusement on detecting this petty 
feminine ruse of his beloved. But 
American men are in the habit of 
expecting the truth from respectable 
women as a matter of course; and 
the want of it in the smallest degree 
strikes them as shocking. Only an 
Englishman or an American can un- 
derstand the dreadful pain of that 
discovery to John. 

The Anglo-Saxon race have, so to 
speak, a worship of truth; and they 
hate and abhor lying with an energ 
which leaves no power of tolerance. 

The French, the Italian, the Ger- 
man, the Irish, — all have a certain 
sympathy with deception. They 
have a certain appreciation of the 
value of lying as a fine art, which has 
never been more skilfully shown than 
in the passage from De Balsac we 
have quoted. The woman who is 
described by him as lying so sweetly 
and skilfully is represented as one of 
those women “ qui ont je ne sais quoi 
de saint et de sacré, qui inspirent tant 
de respect que l’amour,” — “a woman 
who has an indescribable something 
of holiness and purity which inspires 
respect as well as love.” It was no 
detraction from the character of Jesus, 
according to the estimate of Renan, 
to represent him as consenting to a 




















benevolent fraud, and seeming to work 
miracles when he did not work them, 
by way of increasing his good influence 
over the multitude. 

But John was the offspring of a 
generation of men for hundreds of 
years, who would any of them have 
gone to the stake rather than have 
told the smallest untruth ; and for him 
who had been watched and guarded 
and catechised against this sin from 
his cradle, till he was as true and pure 
as a crystal rock, to have his faith 
shattered in the woman he loved was 
a terrible thing. 

As he read the fatal figures, a mist 
swam before his eyes, — a sort of faint- 
ness came over him. It seemed for a 
moment as if his very life was sink- 
ing down through his boots into the 
carpet. He threw down the book 
hastily, and, turning, stepped through 
an open window into the garden, and 
walked quickly off. 

“ Where in the world is John go- 
ing?” said Lillie, running to the door, 
and calling after him in imperative 
tones. 

“ John, John, come back. I haven’t 
done with you yet;” but John never 
turned his head. 

“ How very odd! what in the world 
is the matter with him?” she said to 
herself. 

John was gone all the afternoon. 
He took a long, long walk, all by him- 
self, and thought the matter over. 
He remembered that fresh, childlike, 
almost infantine face, that looked up 
into his with such a bewitching air of 
frankness and candor, as she pro- 
fessed to be telling all about herself 
and her history; and now which or 
what of it was true? It seemed as 
if he loathed her; and yet he couldn’t 
help loving her, while he despised 
himself for doing it. 

When he came home to supper, he 
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was silent and morose. Lillie came 
running to meet him; but he threw 
her off, saying he was tired. She was 
frightened ; she had never seen him 
look like that. 

“John, what is the matter with 
you?” said Grace at the tea-table. 
“You are upsetting every thing, and 
don’t drink your tea.” 

“Nothing — only —I have some 
troublesome business to settle,” he 
said, getting up to go out again. 
“You needn’t wait for me,” he said: 
“T shall be out late.” 

“ What can be the matter?” 

Lillie, indeed, had not the remotest 
idea. Yet she remembered his jump- 
ing up suddenly, and throwing down 
the Bible; and mechanically she 
went to it, and openedit. She turned 
it over; and the record met her eye. 

“Provoking!” she said. “Stupid 
old creature! must needs go and put 
that out in full.” Lillie took a paper- 
folder, and cut the leaf out quite 
neatly, then folded and burned it. 

She knew now what was the matter. 
John was angry at her; but she 
couldn’t help wondering that he should 
be so angry. If he had laughed at 
her, teased her, taxed her with her 
trick, she would have understood what 
to do. But this terrible gloom, this 
awful commotion of the elements, 
frightened her. 

She went to her room, saying that 
she had a headache, and would go to 
bed. But she did not. She took her 
French novel, and read till she heard 
him coming ; and then she threw down 
her book, and began to cry. He came 
into the room, and saw her leaning 
like a little white snow-wreath over the 
table, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. To do herjustice, Lillie’s sobs 
were not affected. She was lonesome 
and thoroughly frightened; and, when 
she heard him coming, her nerves gave 
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out. John’s heart yearned towards her. 
His short-lived anger had burned out ; 
and he was perfectly longing for a 
reconciliation. He felt as if he must 
have her to love, no matter what she 
was. He came up to her, and stroked 
her hair. “O Lillie!” he said, “why 
couldn’t you have told me the truth ? 
What made you deceive me ?” 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t like me 
if I did,” said Lillie in her sobs. 

“Q Lillie! I should have liked 
you, no matter how old you were, — 
only you should have told me the 
truth.” 

“1 know it—I know it —oh, it 
was wrong of me!” and Lillie sobbed, 
and seemed in danger of falling into 
convulsions; and John’s heart gave 
out. He gathered her in his arms. 
“T can’t help loving you; and I can’t 
live without you,” he sdid, “be you 
what you may!” 

Lillie’s little heart beat with triumph 
under all her sobs: she had got him, 
and should hold him yet. 

“There can be no confidence be- 
tween husband and wife, Lillie,” said 
John gravely, “unless we are perfectly 
true with each other. Promise me, 
dear, that you will never deceive me 
again.” 

Lillie promised with ready fervor. 
“OQ John!” she said, “ I never should 
have done so wrong if I had only 
come under your influence earlier. 
The fact is, I have been under the 
worst influences all my life. I never 
had anybody like you to guide me.” 

John may of course be excused for 
feeling that his flattering little peni- 
tent was more to him than ever; and, 
as to Lillie, she gave a sigh of relief. 
That was over, “anyway;” and 


‘she had him not only safe, but more 
completely hers than before. 

A generous man is entirely un- 

nerved by a frank confession. If Lillie 
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had said one word in defence, if she 
had raised the slightest shadow of an 
argument, John would have roused 
up all his moral principle to oppose 
her; but this poor little white water- 
sprite, dissolving in a rain of penitent 
tears, quite washed away all his anger 
and all his heroism. 

The next morning, Lillie, all fresh 
in a ravishing toilet, with field-daisies 
in her hair, was in a condition to laugh 
gently at John for his emotion yester- 
day. She triumphed softly, not too 
obviously, in her power. He couldn’t 
do without her, — do what she might, 
— that was plain. 

“ Now, John,” she said, “ don’t you 
think we poor women are judged rather 
hardly? Men, you know, tell all sorts 
of lies to carry on their great politics 
and their ambition, and nobody thinks 
it so dreadful of them.” 

“TI do—I_ should,” 
John. 

“Oh, well! you — you are an ex- 
ception. It is not one man in a hun- 
dred that is as good as you are. Now, 
we women have only one poor little 
ambition — to be pretty, to please you 
men ; and, as soon as you know we are 
getting old, you don’t like us. And 
can you think it’s so very shocking 
if we don’t come square up to the 
dreadful truth about our age? Youth 
and beauty is all there is to us, you 
know.” 

“Q Lillie! don’t say so,” said 
John, who felt the necessity of being 
instructive, and of improving the 
occasion to elevate the moral tones of 
his little elf. “Goodness lasts, my 
dear, when beauty fades.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Now, John, don’t 
talk humbug. I’d like to see you fol- 
lowing goodness when beauty is gone. 
I’ve known lots of plain old maids 
that were perfect saints and angels; 
and yet men crowded and jostled by 


interposed 

















them to get the pretty sinners. I 
dare say now,” she added, with a be- 
witching look over her shoulder at 
him, “you’d rather have me than 
Miss Almira Carraway, — hadn’t you, 
now ?” 

And Lillie put her white arm round 
his neck, and her downy cheek to 
his, and said archly, “Come, now, 
confess.” 

Then John told her that she was a 
bad, naughty girl; and she laughed; 
and, on the whole, the pair were more 
hilarious and loving than usual. 

But yet, when John was away at 
his office, he thought of it again, and 
found there was still a sore spot in his 
heart. 

She had cheated him once; would 
she cheat himagain? And she could 
cheat so prettily, so serenely, and 
with such a candid face, it was a 
dangerous talent. 

No: she wasn’t like his mother, 
he thought with a sigh. The “je ne 
sais quoi de sainte et de sacré,” 
which had so captivated his imagina- 
tion, did not cover the saintly and 
sacred nature, it was a mere outward 
purity of complexion and outline. 
And then Grace,—she must not be 
left to find out what he knew about 
Lillie. He had told Grace that she 
was only twenty,—told it on her 
authority ; and now must he become 
an accomplice? If called on to speak 
of his wife’s age, must he accommo- 
date the truth to her story, or must he 
palter and evade? Here was another 
brick laid on the wall of separation 
between‘ his sister and himself. It 
was rising daily. Here was another 
subject on which he could never 
speak frankly with Grace; for he 
must defend Lillie — every impulse of 
his heart rushed to protect her. 

But it is a terrible truth, and one 
that it will not hurt any of us to bear 
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in mind, that our judgments of our 
friends are involuntary. 

We may long with all our hearts 
to confide; we may be fascinated, en- 
tangled, and wish to be blinded; but 
blind we cannot be. The friend that 
has lied to us once, we may long to 
believe ; but we cannot. Nay, more, 
it is the worse for us, if, in our desire 
to hold the dear deceiver in our hearts, 
we begin to chip and hammer on the 
great foundations of right and honor, 
and to say within ourselves, “ After 
all, why be so particular?” Then, 
when we have searched about for all 
the reasons and apologies and extenua- 
tions for wrong-doing, are we sure 
that in our human weakness we shall 
not be pulling down the moral bar- 
riers in ourselves? The habit of 
excusing evil, and finding apologies, 
and wishing to stand with one who 
stands on a lower moral plane, is not a 
wholesome one for the soul. 

As fate would have it, the very 
next day after this little scene, who 
should walk into the parlor where 
Lillie, John, and Grace were sitting, 
but that terror of American democracy, 
the census-taker. Armed with the 
whole power of the republic, this official 
steps with elegant ease into the 
most sacred privacies of the family. 
Flutterings and denials are in vain. 
Bridget and Katy and Anne, no less 
than Seraphina and Isabella, must give 
up the critical secrets of their lives. 

John took the paper into the kitchen. 
Honest old Bridget gave in her age 
with effrontery as “ twinty-five.” 
Anne giggled and flounced, and 
declared on her word she didn’t know 
—they could put it down as they 
liked. “But, Anne, you must tell, or 
you may be sent to jail, you know.” 

Anne giggled still harder, and tossed 
her head, “ Then it’s to jail, I'll have 
to go; for I don’t know.” 
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“ Dear me,” said Lillie with an air 
of edifying candor, “ what a fuss they 
make! Set down my age ‘twenty: 
seven,’ John,” she added. ' 

Grace started, and looked at John; 
he met her eye, and blushed to the 
roots of his hair. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” said 
Lillie, “are you embarrassed at telling 
your age ?” 

“Oh, nothing!” said John, writing 
down the numbers hastily ; and then 
finding a sudden occasion to give di- 
rections in the garden, he darted out. 
“Tt’s so silly to be ashamed of our 
age!” said Lillie, as the census-taker 
withdrew. 

“Of course,” said Grace; and she 
had the humanity never to allude to 
the subject with her brother. 


CHAPTER X. 
CHANGES. 


Screnz.— A chamber atthe Seymour 
House. Lillie discovered weeping. 
John rushing in with empressement. 


“ Lillie, you shall tell me what ails 
you.” 

“Nothing ails me, John.” 

“ Yes, there does; you were crying 
when I came in.” 

“ Oh, well, that’s nothing!” 

“Oh, but it is a greatdeal! What 
is the matter? I can see that you 
are not happy.” 

“Oh, pshaw, John! I am as hap- 
py as I ought to be, Idare say; there 
isn’t much the matter with me, only 
a little blue, and I don’t feel quite 
strong.” 

“You don’t feel strong! I’ve no- 
ticed it, Lillie.” 

“Well, you see, John, the fact is, 


' that I never have got through this 


month without going to the seaside. 
Mamma always took me. The doctors 


told her that my constitution was 
such that I couldn’t get along without 
it; but I dare say I shall do well 
enough in time, you know.” 

“ But, Lillie,” said John, “if you 
do need sea-air, you must go. I 
can’t leave my business; that’s the 
trouble.” 

“Oh, no, John! don’t think of it. 
I ought to make an effort to get along. 
You see, it’s very foolish in me, but 
places affect my spirits so. It’s per- 
fectly absurd how I am affected.” 

“Well, Lillie, I hope this place 
don’t affect you unpleasantly,” said 
John. 

“It’s a nice, darling place, John, 
and it’s very silly in me ; but it is a fact, 
that this house somehow has a de- 
pressing effect on my spirits. You 
know it’s not like the houses I’ve been 
used to. It has a sort of old look; 
and I can’t help feeling that it puts 
me in mind of those who are dead 
and gone; and then I think I shall 
be dead and gone too, some day, and 
it makes me cry so. Isn’t it silly of 
me, John?” 

“ Poor little pussy !” said John. 

“You see, John, our rooms are 
lovely; but they are n’t modern and 
cheerful, like those I’ve been accus- 
tomed to. They make me feel pen- 
sive and sad all the time; but I’m 
trying to get over it.” 

“ Why, Lillie!” said John, “ would 
you like the rooms refurnished? It 
can easily be done if you wish it.” 

“Oh, no, no, dear! You are too 
good; and I’m sure the rooms are 
lovely, and it would hurt Grace’s feel- 
ings to change them. No: I must 
try and get overit. I know just how 
silly it is, and I shall try to overcome 
it. If I had only more strength, I 
believe I could.” 

“Well, darling, you must go to the 
seaside. I shall have you sent right 




















off to Newport. Gracie can go with 
you.” 

“Oh, no, John! not for the world. 
Gracie must stay, and keep house for 
you. She’s such a help to you, that 
it would be a shame to take her away. 
But I think mamma would go with 
me, —if you could take me there, and 
engage my rooms and all that, why, 
mamma could stay with me, you know. 
To be sure, it would be a trial not to 
have you there; but then, if I could 
get up my strength you know ” — 

“Exactly, certainly; and Lillie, 
how would you like the parlors ar- 
ranged if you had your own way?” 

“OQ John! don’t think of it.” 

“ But I just want to know for curi- 
osity. Now, how would you have 
them if you could?” 

“ Well, then, John, don’t you think 
it would be lovely to have them fres- 
coed? Did you ever see the Folings- 
bys’ rooms in New York? They were 
so lovely !—one was all in blue, and 
the other in crimson, opening into 
each other ; with carved furniture, and 
those marquetrie tables, and all sorts 
of little French things. They had 
such a gay and cheerful look!” 

“Now, Lillie, if you want our 
rooms like that you shall have them.” 

“OQ John, you are too good! I 
couldn’t ask such a sacrifice.” 

“Oh, pshaw! it isn’t a sacrifice. I 
don’t doubt I shall like them better 
myself. Your taste is perfect, Lillie; 
and now I think of it, I wonder that 
I thought of bringing you here with- 
out consulting you in every particular. 
A woman ought to be queen in her 
house, I am sure.” 

“But, Gracie! Now, John, I know 
she has associations with all the things 
in this house, and it would be cruel 
to her,” said Lillie with a sigh. 

“Pshaw! Gracie is a good, sensi- 
ble girl, and ready to make any ra- 
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tional change. I suppose we have 
been living rather behind the times, 
and are rather rusty, that’s a fact; 
but Gracie will enjoy new things as 
much as anybody, I dare say.” 

“ Well, John, since you are set on 
it, there’s Charlie Ferrola, one of my 
particular friends; he’s an architect, 
and does all about arranging rooms 
and houses and furniture. He did 
the Folingsbys’, and the Hortons’ 
and the Jeromes’, and no end of real 
nobby people’s houses; and made them 
perfectly lovely. People say that one 
would n’t know that they were n’t in 
Paris, in houses that he does.” 

Now, our John was by nature a 
good solid chip of the old Anglo-Sax- 
on block; and, if there was any thing 
that he had no special affinity for, it 
was for French things. He had small 
opinion of French morals, and French 
ways in general; but then at this 
moment he saw his Lillie, whom, but 
half an hour before, he found all pale 
and tear-drenched, now radiant and 
joyous, sleek as a humming-bird, with 
the light in her eyes and the rattle 
on the tip of her tongue; and he felt 
so delighted to see her bright and gay 
and joyous, that he would have turned 
his house into the Jardin Mabille if 
that were possible. 

Lillie had the prettiest little caress- 
ing tricks and graces imaginable; and 
she perched herself on his knee, 
and laughed and chatted so gayly, and 
pulled his whiskers so saucily, and 
then springing up, began arraying 
herself in such an astonishing dainti- 
ness of device, and fluttering before 
him with such a variety of well-as- 
sorted plumage, that John was quite 
taken off his feet. He did not care so 
much whether what she willed to do 
were, “ Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, 
best,” as feel that what she wished to 
do must be done at any rate. 
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“Why, darling!” he said in his 
rapture ; “why did n’t you tell me all 
this before? Here you have been 
growing sad and blue, and losing 
your vivacity and spirits, and never 
told me why!” 

“TI thought it was my duty, John, 
to try to bear it,” said Lillie, with 
the sweet look of a virgin saint. I 
thought perhaps I should get used 
to things in time; and I think it is a 
wife’s duty to accommodate herself to 
her husband’s circumstances.” 

“No, it’s a husband’s duty to ac- 
commodate himself to his wife’s wish- 
es,” said John. “ What’s that fel- 
low’s address? I'll write to him 
about doing our house, forthwith.” 

“But, dohn, do pray tell Gracie 
that it’s your wish. I don’t want her 
to think that it’s I that am doing 
this. Now, pray do think whether 
you really want it yourself. You 
see it must be so natural for you to 
like the old things! They must have 
associations, and I would n’t for the 


‘world now be the one to change them ; 


and, after all, how silly it was of me 
to feel blue!” 

“Don’t say any more, Lillie. Let 
me see, — next week,” he said, taking 
out his pocket-book, and looking over 
his memoranda, — “next week I’ll take 
you down to Newport, and you write 
to-day to your mother to meet you 
there, and be your guest there. I'll 
write and engage the rooms at 
once.” 

“T don’t know what I shall do 
without you, John.” 

“ Oh, well, I could n’t stay possibly ! 
But I may run down now and then 
for a night, you know.” 

“Well, we must make that do,” 
said Lillie, with a pensive sigh. 

Thus were two very important 
moves on Miss Lillie’s checker-board 
of life skilfully made. The house 


was to be refitted, and the Newport 
precedent established. 

Now, dear friends, don’t think Lil- 
lie a pirate, or a conspirator, or a wolf- 
in-sheep’s-clothing, or any thing else 
but what she was, —a pretty, little, 
selfish woman; undeveloped in her 
conscience and affections, and strong 
in her instincts and perceptions; in a 
blind way using what means were 
most in her line to carry her purposes. 
Lillie had always found her pretti- 
ness, her littleness, her helplessness 
and her tears, so very useful in carry- 
ing her points in life, that she resort- 
ed to them as her Jawful stock in 
trade. Neither were her blues entire- 
ly shamming. There comes a time 
after marriage, when a husband, if he 
be any thing of a man, has something 
else to do than make direct love to 
his wife. He cannot be on duty at 
all hours to fan her, and shawl her, 
and admire her. His love must ex- 
press itself through other channels. 
He must be a full man for her sake, 
and, as a man, must go forth to a 
whole world of interests that takes 
him from her. Now what in this 
case shall a woman do, whose only 
life lies in petting and adoration and 
display ? 

Springdale had no beau monde, no 
fashionable circle, no Bois de Bou- 
logne, and no beaux, to make amends 
fora husband’s engrossments. Grace 
was sisterly and kind; but what on 
earth had they in common to talk 
about? Lillie’s wardrobe was in all 
the freshness of bridal exuberance, 
and there was nothing more to be got, 
and so, for the moment, no stimulus 
in this line. But then where to wear 
all these fine French dresses? Lillie 
had been called on, and invited once to 
little social evening parties, through 
the whole round of old, respectable fam- 
ilies that lived under the elm arches 




















of Springdale; and she had found it 
rather stupid. There was not a man 
to make an admirer of, except the 
young minister, who, after the first 
afternoon of seeing her, returned to 
his devotion to Rose Ferguson. 

You know ladies, Aisop has a pret- 
ty little fable as follows: A young 
man fell desperately in love with a 
cat, and prayed to Jupiter to change 
her to a woman for his sake. Jupiter 
was so obliging as to grant his prayer; 
and behold, a soft, satin-skinned, 
purring, graceful woman was given 
into his arms. 

But the legend goes on to say, that, 
while he was delighting in her charms, 
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she heard the sound of mice behind 
the wainscot, and left him forthwith 
to rush after her congenial prey. 
Lillie had heard the sound of mice 
afar at Newport, and she longed to be 
after them once more. Had she not 
a prestige now as a rich young mar- 
ried lady? Had she not jewels and 
gems to show? Had she not any 
number of mousetraps, in the way of 
ravishing toilets? She thought it 
all over, till she was sick with longing, 
and was sure that nothing but the 
sea-air could do any good; and so she 
fell to crying, and kissing her faithful 
John, till she gained her end, like a 
veritable little cat as she was. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


THE solemn balance of the year is struck, 
And all its credit side is garnered high; 
While few the sunny hours we yet may pluck 

Ere the dark debit gathers in the sky. 


The hazy sunshine shed on all the scene 
Frays every outline steeped in crimson hue, 

And paints ’neath autumn skies a rosy dream 
Of summer’s landscape set in crystal blue. 


A sabbath stillness lies on all around; 
And not a sound disturbs the drowsy ear, 
Save where a nut falls pattering to the ground, 
And chirping squirrel claims it for his gear. 


He, last of all the sons of toil a-field, 
Springs with his booty on the spongy rail, 
That, soaked with autumn rains, must crumbling yield 


Its mossy surface to the footsteps frail. 
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Indian Summer. 


The silver brooklet, held in feathery bound 
By tangled network that the alder weaves, 
Unrolls a rustic mirror on the ground, 
Then steals with muffled footsteps through the leaves. 


The purple leaves upon the mirror’s breast, 
Autumn’s gay argosy, have hoisted sail, 

Leaving all hope behind, and soon to rest 
Where water-logged their sunken fellows fail. 


The glistening stalks that bore the yellow corn 
Stand idly basking in the crimson sun, 

Bowed with the toil they patiently have borne, 
Like weary laborers whose task is done. 


In the fence-corner, where the briars unite 
To twist in Gothic tracery every spray, 

The noiseless sparrow comes in instant sight, 
Then flits like passing thought as soon away. 


The red persimmon, acrid fruit, inclines 
In late repentance o’er the summer lost, 
Till with blue lips it full forgiveness finds, 
Then makes its harvest in the nipping frost. 


| With generous hand the Shepherd’s-Purse extends 


Its hoarded wealth, gained through the summer fires ; 
While nodding Ragweed rustic incense lends 
To deck Fall’s altar ere her lamp expires. 


The Liquid Amber frets the glowing air 
With mimic maces formed for martial deeds, 
But, yielding, ends its warlike purpose there, 
And sows with mailed hand the peaceful seeds. 


From distant hill the gay woodpecker’s tap 
In mellowed cadence falls upon the ear, 

And counts responsive in its measured rap 
The failing pulses of the dying year. 


With those who with thee hoped in early spring, 
Toiled through the summer in the burning sun, 

And shared with thee the joy thy bounties bring, 
We leave thee, Nature, now thy work is done. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE KHAN AND THE POOR MAN’S SON. 


A TARTAR FAIRY TALE. 
[Translated by J. P. Lesley.] 


[Tue following is the “Second Tale” of the narrative of Siddhi-Kiir, of which 
we have previously given one.’ For introduction, it is only necessary to recall, that 
the King has been allotted the task of bringing under the power of one who has 
befriended him, Siddhi-Kiir (Death endowed with supernatural power). He has 
the means of compelling this; but one condition is, that, after he has got possession 
of Siddhi-Kiir, he must himself speak no word until he has accomplished his return. 
He has already failed in one attempt, and now addresses himself again to the task. 

The resemblance of some of the details of this fairy tale to those of Europe — For- 
tunatus, Cinderella, Puss in Boots, &c. — will occur to every reader ; but the charming 
naiveté of the narrative, and its simple directness and spirited action, has never been 
excelled. Its Tartar dress is well marked, and the primitive manners of a nomadic 











people are always taken for granted.] 


SECOND TALE. 


Tue King returned to the cool 
Grove of the Dead, as in the former 
trial, to recover the Siddhi-Kir; 
and putting himself in attitude, as if 
to hew down the Mango-tree, cried, 
“Ho, Death ! come down, or I will fell 
the tree.” 

“Fell not the tree,” it replied, “I 
shall come down ;” and it came down 
accordingly. Then he stuck it into 
his sack, bound it with the cord, ate 
of his provender, threw it across his 
shoulders, and marched off with it. 

After the lapse of several days, 
spake Siddhi-Kiir: “ Because the day 
is long, we ennui ourselves ; tell thou 
me a pretty story; if not, then will I 
tell one thee.” The Khan made no 
reply, but only gave a sign with his 
head; and so the Siddhi-Kiir began 
another tale. 

Long, long ago, there reigned over 
a great, far distant country, a mighty 
Khan. And at the head of a certain 
river in it was a great pool, and in 
this pool lived two Dragon-Frogs, who 
had the power to stop the flow of the 


1 OLD AND NEw, Vol. I. p. 460. 


fertilizing river-waters, which then no 
longer overspread the fields. So must 
they send yearly to these Dragon- 
Frogs a man, and alternately, without 
distinction, noble and low-born, to be 
devoured. 

Once upon a time, it happened that 
the lot fell upon the Khan. Now, if 
he would not go, why, seeing that the 
thing was indispensable for the king- 
dom, it was impossible not to go. If, 
on the contrary, he would go, why, 
then, both father and son (for nobody 
except Khan pére and Khan fils was 
there to go), tortured themselves with 
the question which of the two should go. 

The father said, “I am now old; 
it is no hurt for me. I will go; let 
our country, O my son! expatiate 
itself under instruction.” 

On the other hand, replied the son, 
“How! O my father! Thou, my 
Khan and father, who hast so care- 
fully considered my inheritance, and 
brought me up, shalt thou go? That 
were never proper. Since the Khan 
and his lady still live, they can have 
another son if they please. I go for 
food to the frogs.” And,as he went, 
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the entire nation betook themselves 
to attend him, weeping and wailing, 
and then turned back. 

The young man had had, from child- 
hood up, a poor man’s son for friend. 
To this friend he now went, and said, 
“ Walk after the words of thy father 
and mother, farewell, and be happy. 
To preserve the precious royal realm, 
and to make the Khan’s command ir- 
reversible, I goas food for the Frogs.” 
All sad and weeping, spake the poor 
man’s son, “ Thou hast, O Khan! from 
children up, entreated me with good- 
will and goodness: instead of thee, I 
will go.” But the Khan would lend 
no ear to this proposal. Then went 
they both, the Prince and his friend, 
together. 

And, as they drew nigh the pool, 
they heard the two Frogs, the yellow 
and the green, upon its bank, convers- 
ing; and thus they spake to one an- 
other: “ Did but this Khan’s son and 
his companion know, that if they 
were to smite off with a club the head 
of each of us two, and the Khan’s son 
were to eat me, the gold-yellow frog, 
and the poor man’s son, you, the em- 
erald-green frog, they would both spit 
pure gold and precious stones, and 
this foddering of frogs in future 
would be made impossible. But they 
know nothing about it.” 

Listening to this conversation, the 
Khan understood the saying of the 
Frog ; for he understood the language 
of every kind of creature. So the 
Prince and his servant smote off the 
Frogs’ heads with a club; and when 
they had eaten each his one, they 
could spit gold and jewels as much as 
they chose. Then said the servant, 
“ Since we have killed the Frogs, and 
caused the water to flow, let us now 
get home.” But the Khan’s son was 
not for that. “If we return,” said 
he, “ to our own land, they will cry, 
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‘The dead have arisen and are come 
again!’ If,on the contrary, we travel 
far from here into another land, that 
will be better.” With that they 
crossed over a mountain pass and 
were gone. 

Almost at the foot of the mountain, 
on the other side, they came to the 
home of two exquisitely fair women, 
mother and daughter, who sold brandy. 
“We would buy some brandy,” they 
said. The women asked, “ What 
price will you give for the brandy?” 
They spat some gold and jewels, and 
handed them over. The two women 
found that pleasant, let them come in, 
and, giving them brandy in abun- 
dance, made them drunk, forced them 
to spit more gold and precious stones, 
took it all, and finally turned them 
into the street. 

When come again to themselves, 
they travelled on; for they knew no 
other way, further and further, to the 
mouth of a river. Here they encoun- 
tered a troop of youngsters quarrel- 
ling among themselves in the middle 
ofa grove of palms. “ What fight ye 
over?” asked they them. The young- 
sters answered, “ We have found a 
bonnet on this palm, and are fighting 
for it.” “What can one do with it, 
then?” asked they. The youngsters 
answered, “ Whoever wears it is in- 
visible from gods and men and de- 
mons.” “Now, then, if so, go all of 
you to the end of this palm-tree 
woods, and then come running back 
for a wager. I will hold the cap in 
stake, and give it to the one who first 
arrives.” So said the Khan’s son. 
But when the youngsters came run- 
ning from the end of the palm-grove 
for the wager, they could not see them, 
although they remained there all the 
while, the poor man’s son with the 
bonnet on his head. “They were 
here just then,” cried the youngsters ; 
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“now they are gone.” And as, with 
all their searching, they could not find 
the cap, they made their way back, 
crying and howling loud. 

A little farther yet, upon a great, 
broad road, the travellers fell upon a 
troop of devils, quarrelling among 
themselves. “ What fight ye over? ” 
asked they both. “ Over these boots,” 
they cried. And when the question 
came, what could one do with them, 
they answered, “ Whoever has them 
upon his feet can reach whatever 
place he thinks of.” “ Well, if that 
be so, come, run a race from the end 
of this broad bit of road, and whoever 
gets here first shall have the boots.” 
When they all got through the race, 
he had the boots in his bosom, and 
stuck the cap on his head, and the de- 
mons could not see him; and they 
could not find the boots, and so they 
beat a retreat. 

Now Prince and follower each 
drew on one boot, and wished that 
they might be in some country which 
had now no Khan, and exactly before 
the throne was to be occupied. The 
wish expressed, they fell asleep. 
When they awoke next day, and 
looked about, they found themselves 
on an election-ground, at a throning- 
time, in the midst of a great hollow 
tree. A great assembly had this day 
assembled. “Under the decision of 
Heaven,” — such was the prescribed 
form, — “we throw a figure of dough 
from off the height with a scatter- 
offering ; on whosever head this Baling 
lights, him we instal our Khan.” 

The fateful Baling struck the hol- 
low tree. All cried out, “ What, 
shall a king’s throne over men come 
out of a tree?” But some said, 
“What is in the inside of the tree? 
No man knows, let us look.” As 
they looked, the Khan’s son and 
his companion made their appearance. 
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But nobody felt any confidence* in 
them. “They are foJks from a far-off 
land,” said they to one another. “To- 
morrow we will try the spitting-test.” 
And so they dissolved the assembly. 

Next day, some, who had drunk 
milk, spat white; others, who had 
eaten greens, spat green; in short, 
each spat after his own sort. But 
when the Khan’s son had spitten gold, 
and the hunger-bitten man’s son pre- 
cious stones, both of them said, “ Khan 
and Minister of this kingdom are we;” 
and so they were, both of them, Khana 
and Minister. 

The late Khan had a charming 
daughter, whom our Khan’s son took 
to wife. In the neighborhood of the 
Prince’s residence was a great high 
palace. Because the Princess betook 
herself to this every day, the Minister 
considered, “Why goeth the Princess 
every day to that palace?” So think- 
ing, he clapped his bonnet on his head, 
followed the Princess thither, opened 
the doors, and by a light ladder 
reached the palace-top. Here com- 
fortable, high, silken bolsters were 
outspread, inviting to sit down, and 
here, where all kinds of eatables and 
drinks stood ready, the Princess 
whiled away her time, having changed 
hercommon garments and other things 
to suit, and clad herself in silks, and 
prinked herself up most charmingly 
with bathings and anointments of 
sweet odors and the like, while san- 
dal-wood and other perfumed woods 
were burnt before her. 

The Minister, with his cap on, in- 
visible to gods, demons, and men, 
seated himself near her; and, after a 
while, there came down rushing out 
of the air, a very charming bird. 
The Princess welcomed it, burning 
more perfumed wood. With the cry, 
“Tok! tok!” it alighted upon a very 
fine stone slab on the palace-roof; 
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and out of the bird stepped forth 
the charming god’s son, Cuklaketu, 
of beauty beyond the reach of man’s 
imagination. After mutual embraces, 
he reclined himself upon the soft silk 
bolster-cases, and they regaled him 
with all kinds of food and drink. 

Then said the god’s son, “ Now thou 
hast a heaven-appointed husband; 
how does he behave?” At which 
words the Princess replied, “ How the 
Prince promises to be, I do not know; 
he is yet young; as yet, I have ac- 
quired no information respecting his 
early good qualities or failings.” 
After this interview, they separated 
for the day. The Princess put on 
again her common clothes, and went 
back tothe Khan. When, some days 
afterwards, she did the same again, 
and the Minister followed her, the 
god’s son said to her, that day, “ To- 
marrow, early, I will appear in the 
likeness of a lark, to visit thy hus- 
band.” The Princess answered, “So 
let it be,” upon which they separated 
for that day. ' 

But the Ministerinformed the Khan 
that in that palace the charming, 
beautiful god’s son Cuklaketu dallied ; 
in short, recounted the whole story. 
“ Early to-morrow morning,” he con- 
tinued, “ will this person appear, to 
yisit you, in the form of a lark. 
Order a tremendous fire to be built 
to-morrow, in the place where he 
alights. I will seize him by his tail- 
feathers, and throw him into the fire; 
then hew him and kill him with the 
sword.” In this wise made the Min- 
ister his preparations. 

Now, the next day, in the early 
morning, as the Khan and his wife, 
with the rest, sat all together in a row, 
came the god’s son, in the form of a 
little parti-colored, larklike bird, over 
the threshold and alighted. Whilst 
the Princess, with her heart full of 


inward joy, looked around, the Minis- 
ter set upon his head his invisible- 
making cap, seized suddenly, at the 
right moment, the lark by the tail, 
and threw it into the fire. Just as 
the Khan bethought himself of hew- 
ing it to pieces with his sword, and 
stood near her, the Princess grasped 
his hand so that he could not draw 
his sword ; and the bird rose with his 
fire-singed wings through the air and 
flew away. “Ah, the poor thing!” 
cried the Princess, and was seized 
with an anguish which amounted to 
@ swoon. 

When, now, some days afterwards, 
she went again, the Minister followed 
her as usual. As before, she spread 
her coverlets. When all was ready, 
and the god’s son, in spite of her long 
waiting for him, did not appear, then 
tortured she herself sorely, and sat, 
with an unwonted look, merely gazing 
out upinto heaven. At last, and late, 
the bird came flying crookedly, badly 
ill-used by his late accident, covered 
with blisters, and dripping with dirty 
blood and watery matter. Thus step- 
ped he forth from out his bird disguise. 
The Princess wept at the sight of him. 
The god’s son said, “ Weep not; thy 
present husband is armed with a high- 
er powerfulness; unhappily, I have 
been fire-burnt; since this, my body, 
has been singed, I cannot come to 
thee.” The Princess answered, “ Oh, 
say not so! thou must come as hereto- 
fore.” So they agreed to meet on the 
fifteenth of every month. Thereupon 
the god’s son flew off through the air. 
But the Princess, from now on, enter- 
tained more and always more confi- 
dence in, and inclination for, the Khan. 

In conclusion, the Minister once 
more put his bonnet on, and went forth. 
He arrived at a temple. As here he 
peeped through a crack of the door, 
he remarked how a watchman of the 




















temple spread out the image of an 
ass, painted on a paper roll; and, 
when he had rolled upon it to and fro, 
he became changed into a great ass, 
stood up, brayed loud, and galloped 
hither and thither; and, when he had 
rolled upon it a second time, he ap- 
peared once more in his true human 
form. Then he folded his paper to- 
gether, and stuck it into the hand of 
a Buddha. 

After he had gone out, and was at a 
distance, the Minister stepped in, and 
took the paper to himself. With this 
he went to the two brandy-selling wo- 
imen, mother and darghter, who had 
formerly behaved so ill. Said he, “I 
“am come to pay you for your noble be- 
havior;” and with these words, he 
handed them three pieces of gold, in 
order to deceive them. “ Ah!” said 
the two females, “thou art an excel- 
lent man. Through what fortunate 
chance art thou possessed of such an 
exhaustless fount of gold?” “Now,” 
replied the Minister, “this, my gold, 
have I earned by rolling to and fro 
upon this folded paper sheet.” The 
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women said, “If so, let both of us 
roll on it.” Said he, “Yes, that may 
be.” 

And, when they had rolled, they 
were changed into two she-asses. He 
led them to the Khan, and advised 
him to put them to hauling stone and 
dirt. The Khan assigned to them 
that sort of work ; and, after they had 
dragged earth and stones three years, 
their backs were rubbed quite raw, 
dropping foul blood and matter. 
From their eyes, which looked towards 
the Khan, tears started; and the 
Khan said tothe Minister, “Do those 
two asses no more harm, although they 
be worthy of punishment.” After 
they had rolled a second time on the 
paper, they became two old and 
scarcely living women. 

“Oh, the poor things!” cried out, 
at these words of the story, the King; 
and Siddhi-Kiir replied, “ Trifling 
away his luck, the King has let words 
slip from out of his mouth!” and 
with the exclamation, “In the world 
it is not good to stay,” he stormed in 
flight away. 





THEOLOGY AND FAITH. 


BY EDWARD A. HORTON. 


ReEtiat10n isa life, —and life is com- 
plex, not simple. Reduce the ele- 
ments of religion to the lowest possi- 
ble number, and two factors persist- 
ently remain, combining themselves 
in a wonderful variety of ways. 
Theology and faith are the bases, the 
results, of the last analysis of religion. 
The record of personal or universal 
religious experience is a history of the 
inter-action of these two powers. 
Theology, which is the form, should 
be as plastic as faith, which is the 





substance. Laws are the garments 
of the thing which exists, either as 
Force (science), Justice (government), 
or Power (providence). The fashions 
of these ought to change as the in- 
flowing and changing spirit may dic- 
tate. The secret of the true process 
by which a complete religious charac- 
ter is secured, wherein thought and 
feeling assume a harmonious -devel- 
opment, is revealed in the words of 
Hume :—“ Accuracy is, in every case, 
advantageous to beauty, and just 
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reasoning to delicate sentiment.” 
The quick and generous spirit of 
philanthropy, for instance, requires 
the watchful eye of social science, 
and her guiding wisdom. Every in- 
stinct must migrate from its home of 
rude impulse, and be educated in the 
school of mental discipline, before it 
can be considered efficient. A great 
deal of life, in its many forms of busi- 
ness, vocation, and trade, reaches its 
highest results in furnishing a form to 
the unformed, in making power intel- 
ligently useful, and shaping native 
talents into weapons of offence and 
defence in the great battle of good 
and evil. 


We cannot too often mark the. 


differences of place and use which 
distinguish Theology and Faith. 
Some of them we will indicate. 

Theology is the child of reflection. 
It is cradled in a philosophic exercise 
of the human reason. Faith passes 
by reason, or consummates it in the 
‘ form of religion ; Theology builds the 
outworks. Men think, and they have 
theology; they feel, and acquire 
faith. The discursive thoughts of 
the savage concerning nature are his 
theology. It is essentially a product 
of man’s speculation, and asserts a 
scientific accuracy. It is men’s 
thoughts about religion. As Parker 
said, “ Religion and theology are no 
more to be confounded than the stars 
with astronomy.” Theology is criti- 
cal and argumentative; while around 
the spirit of religion gather humility, 
reverence, trust, submission. The 
theological spirit is curious; the 
spirit of religion is assured. 

Theology divides the general into 
the special, and proves the particular 
parts. Where substantiation of spe- 


cial branches is needed, she performs 
the work. By analysis, she separates 
and exhibits the logical distinctions 
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of doctrinal points. In doing this, 
Theology prepares the way for show- 
ing the consistency of religious truth. 
Religion grasps the round truth ; but, 
when zeal diminishes, there is a need 
for intrinsic reasons, proving the 
value to the understanding of what 
we first accepted with enthusiasm. 

Theology is both speculative and 
practical. By the first power she 
touches the infinite; by the second, 
the finite. She proves, or ought to 
prove, on the one hand the workings 
of moral law, and on the other hand 
the probability of certain immortal 
conditions. Her value in the Church 
is for aggression and defence. The 
polemics of religion have been viru- 
lent and bitter, because Theology has 
always been on the war-trail. Un- 
like her relative, calm Philosophy, 
she mingles in persecution. <A dis- 
passionate system of theology should 
possess the serenity of abstraction. 
Since it assumes to be a science, its 
career should be dignified. It is ag- 
gressive, since it assails the reason, 
and argues, — advances morality by 
logic. It is a defence, because it 
throws a system of connected truths 
around the main beliefs of the Church. 
A consistent theology attempts to 
satisfy reason, and convince common- 
sense. 

It is changeable in its form. The 
improvement of the human mind and 
the progress of religious ideas modify 
it from year to year. To claim an 
infallibility for it is to invest specula- 
tion with a mathematical rigor. 
Theology is the elastic expression of 
the intellect. When men command 
it to be forever to them the absolute 
truth, it becomes a geological phase 
of faith, although it should remain 
fluid and teachable. 

In considering Faith, we first notice 
that it offers presentative knowledge. 




















What it furnishes is direct and im- 
mediate. So far as it is a spontane- 
ous product, we ask no questions, we 
imbibe through no second person. 
Theology gives us representative 
knowledge, indirect and mediatory. 
Religion is made up very much of 
work and worship. Faith is the 
chief element in the religion of many 
individuals, and supplies a sort of 
intuitional basis for belief and prac- 
tice. Theology draws on reason, and 
religion on Faith, and both on the 
soul, until a balance of character is 
formed. The grounds of faith in a 
mathematical axiom, in dependence 
on God, in acceptance of a First 
Cause, ask no proof. As theology 
draws its material from a_ logical 
source, so faith derives its substance 
from the intuitional power. Yet be- 
cause faith accepts without discrimi- 
nation, the true work of theology 
becomes one of verification and puri- 
fication. It acts as a filter on the 
waters of inward revelation. Super- 
stition would make a victim of faith 
in every case, were it not for the cor- 
rection of this companion. But 
though we obtain presentative knowl- 
edge through this channel, Faith has 
not the power to convince us of any 
thing that contradicts our knowledge ; 
as Locke has observed. We may 
strangle reason, and mutilate our the- 
ology, to accommodate some inconsis- 
tent belief; but the murder will out 
in our lives. Faith and theology de- 
mand countenance from each other. 
We find also, that Faith is original, 
permanent, and perennial. Since it 


stands on the intuitional side of our- 


nature, it furnishes reality ; it is ideas, 
while Theology is formal, and remains 
logic. If we run back through all 
the secondary features of religion, at 
all places and times, we stop at a cer- 
tain point in every case. We find 
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this particular place to be, in con- 
sciousness, a part of the emotions, a 
sense, a feeling, and not a logical 
thought. Jacobi, for this reason, has 
defined religion as “a faith resting 
upon feeling in the reality of the su- 
persensual and ideal.” And Schlei- 
ermacher considers the essence of 
religion as an absolute feeling of de- 
pendence and of a conscious relation- 
ship to God, originating immediately 
from it. Robert Collyer has stated 
the same principle on the practical 
side of religion, with which he is sen- 
sitively connected. “ We want to be 
sure,” he says, “of three things, then 
we shall know a true faith is ours: 
1st, That God is at work without me; 
that is, the divine energy, as fresh 
and full before I came as the sea is 
before the minnow comes. 2d, That 
he is at work through me, — that is, 
the divine intention, —as certainly 
present in my life as it was in the life 
of Moses; and, 3d, that what we do 
together is as sure to be a success as 
that we are striving to make it one.” 
Faith often says with Joubert, “Shut 
your eyes and you will see;” and he 
adds, “ Is there any thing better than 
judgment? Yes, the gift of insight, 
the eye of the mind, the instinct, in 
short, the natural sagacity to discover 
all that is spiritual.” 

Another effect of faith is to unite 
and make coherent. Theology divides, 
and specifies. The proof of this is 
seen in daily life, where men fuse ob- 
stacles and helps into an enthusiastic 
faith, and succeed in their plans. It 
is seen in the Christian world, where, 
by a faith in the essentials of religion, 
fellowship breaks down denomination- 
al barriers. As a psychological ele- 
ment, it combines belief, opinion, per- 
ception, and trust. Dr. Bushnell rec- 
ognizes three kinds of faith. The 
first is a sense-faith, or perception ; 
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the second, a faith of belief in historic 
verities ; the third, an advanced faith, 
implying and involving trust. I 
select the last as the representative 
of religious faith. I desire to select 
this element of trust, as the real heart 
and substance of a religious faith. 
And I am sustained in this by various 
writers, among whom is Miss Cobbe. 
She analyzes faith into four elements. 
1. A theoretic belief in the eternal 
and immutable nature of goodness 
itself. 2. Theoretic belief in the ex- 
istence of God. 3. Theoretic belief 
in the impersonation of that goodness 
in the divine character. 4. The prac- 
tical element, a living sense of these 
three theoretic truths. 

Accepting the general division of 
religion so far as it is found in the 
affections and thoughts, into faith 
and theology, a strict and philosophi- 
cal distribution will throw the first 
two faiths mentioned by Dr. Bushnell, 
and the three theoretic beliefs men- 
tioned by Miss Cobbe, into the de- 
partment of theology, leaving the 
rest to the legitimate province of 
faith. Therefore I cannot accept the 
broad generalization of Prof. C. C. 
Everett, in his article published some 
time ago, entitled the “ Faith of Sci- 
ence, and the Science of Faith.” He 
merges allelementary bases of thought 
and feeling into faith. Tested by the 
division of religion into Theology and 
Faith, nothing is of the last where 
the quality of trust is omitted. I 
may believe that God is a Tri-unity, 
and yet have no reliance on the belief. 
Faith is personal; it is not scientific 
by original nature, though it may be- 
come scientific by revision, by passing 
under the hands of rational theology. 
There may be a faith of science; but 
it is not the faith of worship. I may 
believe in the tools which a man uses 
to carve a statue; but the faith in 
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beauty and genius which that statue, 
when completed, awakes in me, con- 
stitutes a different thing. “It is not 
knowledge,” says Fichte, “ but it is a 
resolution of the will to admit the va- 
lidity of knowledge, that constitutes 
faith.” It is an emotion, and not a 
thought. 

Faith is the constant, and theology 
the variable, in religion. The root 
remains, the blossoms change. Men 
will believe in something, and twine 
their faith around something. In 
Fetichism it is one thing, in monothe- 
ism another. By this agent, we em- 
bosom ourselves in God; at its com- 
mand, we cease to build the sepulchres 
of our fathers; we draw nigh to na- 
ture; we pursue truth; we cast off the 
moth-eaten garments of one illogical 
theology, and take on better ones. 
Faith is the spirit of development; 
without it, man would have been sta- 
tionary. 

“ We have but faith; we cannot know, 

For knowledge is of things we see; 


And yet we trust good comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness, — let it grow.” 


The error always has been, and is 
now, that one of these parts usurps 
the functions of the other to a great- 
er or less degree. The abuse and 
perversion of Faith is Superstition, 
the abuse and perversion of Theology 
is cruel dogmatism. On the one 
hand, the red right arm of persecu- 
tion acts for the otherwise calm and 
beneficent reason; and, on the other, 
blindness sets in, and seals the heart 
up to a sepulchre of idolatry. The 
ideal religious character isa balan- 
cing of these two powers, and their 
union, not on a plane of stifled acqui- 
escence, but raised to the highest 
power, exerting their whole force. 

The current of the hour sweeps 
swiftly towards criticism and doubt. 
Whatever is movable moves, and the 
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very foundations of things are 
searched and tried. Let no one fear. 
It is in the law of divine progress, 
that the threshing of the grain must 
take place, separating the chaff of 
error from the wheat of truth. For 
a time, the din and dust intimidates, 
but the work goes on steadily towards 
consummation. The devout and ten- 
der are startled at many of the preva- 
lent signs of the times. Scepticism, 
in their eyes, is taking the throne of 
religious power. The agitation, in- 
quiry, criticism, and denial that fill 
the air, forebode to them a disso- 
lution of the strong bonds of faith 
and reverent worship which have 
hitherto made the Christian Church 
strong. ‘ 
In considering the requisites needed 
at the present time by the theologian 
and the religious mind in any position 
of life, we are claimed by five, as fol- 
lows: 1. Faith must be proved, and 
supported carefully. By that, I mean 
applying all the proofs, calling all the 
witnesses, letting no testimony es- 
cape. Some searchers for truth close 
one eye, on purpose that they may see 
only so much as they desire. Others 
let truth slip through their fingers by 
negligence. Use the scales. Weigh 
evidence. Avoirdupois is as good in 
proof as it is in business. Not by 
the surface, but by the substance and 
weight, ought we to judge things. 
Do not jump at conclusions; there is 
plenty of time. If, working carefully, 
the searcher does not reach all that 
he feels needful here in this life, the 
Divine Intelligence will bend, and 
meet him nearer in other conditions. 
It is unchristian, unscholarly, un- 
philosophical, to be careless. Judge 
and jury are needed less in our 
courts than in matters of truth. 
2. Conscientiously, that is with a 
sense of moral responsibility. By 
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our individual views we stand or fall. 
It is a great thing to withstand the 
lures of novelty, to refrain from be- 
coming a voluntary martyr, to shun 
the sly snares of eccentricity. Every 
stand taken by a thinker must be a 
home for his faith. If he cannot 
shelter his intuitions of right, his in- 
stincts of love and sense of duty, bet- 
ter beneath the new roof he has 
chosen, then he has no right to move 
into the new position. Sheep are led 
unwittingly; but god-like human 
reason obeys only the intelligent voice 
of conscience. 3. Theology must be 
pursued reverently, showing our be- 
lief that God is great and man is 
small; that with much getting of 
knowledge we know little. There is 
a presumptuous boldness of theologi- 
cal statement which is offensive. We 
cannot touch the stars, nor lay our 
finger on the moon. We are finite. 
Let the searcher for truth prove what 
he can, and then bow reverently be- 
fore the infinite. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


4, Let the modern thinker be fear- 
less. Truth can never contradict it- 
self; that is impossible. Truth can 
neverdie. We bring our stones for the 
palace of the kingdom; if they are 
poor and worthless, God will not allow 
them place. Yet he will not condemn 
honest bringing. We do not become 
the servants of any unjust authority 
while we relate ourselves closely to 
divine light. The scoff of any man 
is little compared to the shame one 
must feel in fearing to utter what he 
believes. It is a slavery of the worst 
character. 5. Theology must be sus- 
tained persistently. That is, the in- 
vestigator should believe that there is 
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always something more to be Jearned, 
that every new morning marks a dif- 
ferent day from all preceding days. 
To persistently seek truth is to con- 
tinually develop. Every result is the 
cradle of a new investigation. Clews 
come in the hands of every fresh fact 
and last knowledge. Science pledges 
herself for a life-work, and that the- 
ology which is plastic and living in- 
vites continuous modification and 
growth. Expansion is the climate of 
religion, wherein the graces, princi- 
ples, and aspirations which belong to 
her are blossomed. 

Such are the methods which the 
earnest mind will pursue in theology, 
or the mental sphere of religion. 
This is no time in the history of re- 
ligious development to stop short, and 
decry or deny the importance of the- 
ology. The river must have a spring, 


and every living tree its roots. Doc- 
trine influences faith and action. 
The abuses of belief have become its 
shame and injury. Religious beliefs 
require the touch of a fluent faith. 
Says Baring Gould, (“Origin and 
Development of Religious Beliefs,” p. 
35), “Idealization is the accumula- 
tion of remembrances, — that is, of 
fossil precepts, — and the using of 
them up; if this ideal be not spent, 
it remains in the brain.” Theology 
is dead when it is not idealized by 
thought and realized by faith; “it 
remains in the brain.” Together, 
these sisters of the mind and heart 
will carry life and inspiration to the 
uttermost parts of character. Char- 
acter is the concrete union of Theology 
and Faith,—the fusion of method 
and life. Here is the ground of har- 
mony, their purposes blend. 
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BY F. W. CLARK. 


A ¥FEw years ago, I read one of 
Miss Braddon’s novels. It produced 
no very deep impression upon my 
mind, however; and to-day I can 
proudly boast that I have forgotten 
it, plot and all, with the exception of 
one incident, which I remember be- 
cause of the scientific wrath it awa- 
kened in me. One of the characters 
in the story is found dead, with a half- 
emptied wine-glass by his side. Poi- 
son is suspected, and the contents of 
the glass are carried to a certain 
* distinguished chemist” for analysis ; 
whereupon the aforesaid “ distin- 
guished chemist” reports the presence 
of avery deadly poison, made from 
the venom of the rattlesnake, which, 


though much used in India, is but 
little known to Europeans. 

Now, in this statement there are 
three absurdities. First, the rattle- 
snake is not known in India; second, 
its venom is not a stomach poison; 
and third, such venom is not detect- 
able by any analytical process. In 
fact, pure snake-venom might be 
carried to any living chemist with but 
little probability of his recognizing 
its poisonous character. Yet the chem- 
ist in the story is represented not 
only as having detected the poison 
after it had been mixed with wine, 
but also as having ascertained the 
species of snake yielding it. 

I have selected this incident from 
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a popular sensational novel as a fair 
illustration of the fantastic ideas held 
by people in general concerning the 
wers of chemical analysis, — ideas 
which are held by many persons of 
high education, and which have ren- 
dered possible the most contemptible 
quackery in the science of chemistry. 
Miss Braddon can hardly be blamed 
for her mistake concerning analysis, 
when nearly all our apothecaries ( mis- 
called chemists ), and many of our phy- 
sicians would fall into the same error. 
The truth is, that chemical analysis, 
in the present state of the science, is 
exceedingly limited in its application. 
Certain definite classes of substances 
can be detected, and their amounts 
determined under all circumstances ; 
others can be recognized under favora- 
ble conditions ; while a far larger num- 
ber, though recognizable when pure, if 
mixed with other compounds are ab- 
solutely undiscoverable by any chemi- 
cal means. To the latter class belongs 
a majority of the substances employed 
in the manufacture of ordinary em- 
piric medicines; and yet there are 
many professed chemists, of high re- 
pute outside of their own profession, 
who pretend to analyze the nostrums 
offered for sale by quacks, and who do 
not hesitate to allow their certificates 
(always favorable ) to be published. 
I do not wish, by what I have just 
said, to throw discredit upon legiti- 
mate analytical methods. None but 
quacks dare claim superhuman powers 
in scientific attainments; and it is for 
the highest interests of all true stu- 
dents and observers to expose such 
intruders upon their domains. Hence 
it becomes necessary for me, in order to 
expose the false without creating dis- 
trust in the true, to give a brief out- 
line of the principles of analysis. 
The ordinary schemes or tables of 
reference used by analysts, include 
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simply the various metals and their 
oxides, with a limited number of acids, 
comprising of course the various com- 
pounds formed by the union of these 
with one another. All the metals, with 
one or two very rare and practically in- 
significant exceptions, can be recog- 
nized without special difficulty in all 
cases. The acids, however, are more 
difficult, since, out of more than a 
thousand which are known, only about 
thirty are specially provided for. Some 
of these, even, cannot be detected 
if occurring in complex mixtures, 
although the majority of common 
acids rarely baffle the chemist. But, 
besides these metals and acids, there 
are thousands of compounds known, 
for which no tests have been dis- 
covered. Each of these in the pure 
state may be recognized by its phys- 
ical properties, or by ultimate ana- 
lysis, which is the resolving of it 
into its component elements; but, if 
several such substances be mixed to- 
gether, detection of any one is in the 
present state of chemistry an im- 
possibility. And most of our remedial 
agents, especially those of organic 
origin, consist of just such substances, 
mixed in varying proportions in the 
most complex manner. 

If you carry a fair sample of any com- 
mercial herb or drug to a competent, 
experienced druggist, in most cases 
he will be able to tell you what it is; 
but if you mix four or five such sub- 
stances in powder, sirup, or tinc- 
ture, identification becomes in most 
cases impossible. Ultimate analysis 
is useless, since all vegetable sub- 
stances consist of the same elements 
combined in different proportions. 
Opium and thoroughwort, tobacco, 
coffee, and wormwood, all contain 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and car- 

n. 

To be sure, you may recognize 
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morphine, quinine, strychnine, or any 
other of some twenty or thirty definite 
principles by certain specific tests; 
but these are exceptional cases. Some 
remedies, again, possess a strong char- 
acteristic taste or odor whereby they 
may be recognized; although a skilful 
quack will so mix his ingredients as 
to obscure or modify such taste or 
odor. A few drops of oil of cloves will 
overcome almost any thing. But sup- 
pose you mingle five or six purely bit- 
ter remedies of similar odor, what could 
you learn of the mixture by tongue or 
nostril? No chemical means of dis- 
tinguishing the various ingredients in 
such a mixture is known; and yet no 
quack chemist will for a moment hesi- 
tate to certify, that it is free from dele- 
terious substances, or to recommend 
it as beneficial. For these swindlers 
not only do not hesitate at chemical 
falsehoods, but give medical advice also, 
if paid sufficiently, according to the 
wishes of their clients. 

In many cases, these certificates are 
given without even an attempt at 
analysis having been made. For 
example, a friend of the writer was 
one day in the office of a noted quack 
chemist in one of the New England 
States, when a stranger entered with 
a new nostrum to be analyzed. The 
chemist, scarcely glancing at the sub- 
stance, asked its proprietor what it 
contained, and received a list of ingre- 
dients in reply. Then, depending 
solely upon the word of the stranger 
(quacks are proverbially truthful ), 
a certificate of analysis was made 


out, paid for, and the fellow went on. 


his -way rejoicing. The guilty chem- 
ist in this case has attained to some 
celebrity, and by the outer world is 
regarded as a high authority. This 
sort of thing happens every day; and 
many of the certificates printed upon 
the labels of proprietary medicines 


are of this character, and not worth 
the paper upon which they were first 
written. 

These certificates, however, vary in 
form, the absolute lie being probably 
rare. A favorite style among those 
quack chemists who fondly imagine 
themselves possessed of consciences 
runs somewhat as follows: This is to 
certify that I have examined Mr. 
Smith’s, Brown’s, Jones’s, or Robin- 
son’s (as the case may be) elixir, 
panacea, spirit, oil, or balm of a 
thousand humbugs (as the case may 
be ), and find in it nothing of a dele- 
terious character. The whole is 
wound up with a glowing panegyric 
(the degree of enthusiasm being 
measured by the amount of the fee 
received ) upon the wonderful proper- 
ties and virtues of the nostrum in 
question. Now, the analytical part of 
this is literally true in most cases. 
The substance is examined, — the 
chemist looks at it, smells of it, and, 
if he is very courageous, tastes of it; 
and nothing injurious, in fact nothing 
whatever, is found. But the certifi- 
cate is intended to convey the idea of 
analysis, and therefore is to all in- 
tents and purposes a lie. In fact, it 
is worse than a lie; for to the crime of 
deception is added the disgrace of 
cowardice and hypocrisy. The truth 
is used as a mask for the falsehood. 

Many certificates, however, are 
given, which merely state that the 
nostrum examined is free from lead, 
mercury, silver, iron, or other metallic 
ingredients. These substances being 
easily detected, there is nothing 
necessarily false in such a certificate ; 
and the value of the latter then de- 
pends wholly upon the character of 
the chemist giving it. It is to be 
hoped that they are usually true. 
But, notwithstanding these excep- 
tional cases, the great majority of 

















quacks’ chemical certificates are ab- 
solutely worthless. 

It is hard to overestimate the harm 
done by this scientific swindling. 
Many of the most widely advertised 
“ yemedies” are pernicious, not to say 
poisonous ; and oftentimes serious ill- 
ness, sometimes death, results from 
their use. 

Undoubtedly the chemical certifi- 
cates aid in the sale of these mixtures, 
or the manufacturers would not find 
it worth while to expend money on 
them. Hundreds of cautious, think- 
ing people, who would otherwise hesi- 
tate before risking a trial of a quack 
medicine, are convinced by the chem- 
ist’s signature of the harmlessness of 
a preparation, and are thereby in- 
duced to experiment (no other word 
is so appropriate) upon their real or 
fancied disorders. That much harm 
is thus done, there can be no doubt; 
but how much it is impossible to de- 
termine. When, however, we bear 
in mind that immense fortunes are 
accumulated by the makers of quack 
medicines, it becomes plain that the 
injury done must be often very great. 
The physician who is guilty of mal- 
practice in his profession harms a sin- 
gle patient, while the unscrupulous 
chemist by each offence may injure 
thousands. It seems plain, therefore, 
that there should be some law upon 
our statute-books to punish quacks in 
chemistry, at least as severely as 
mal-practitioners in medicine. That 
such a law would be difficult of en- 
forcement, no one can deny; but it 
would at least have the good effect of 
making those who are now constant 
violators of professional honesty more 
cautious in their movements. It 
would be, perhaps, well to suppress 
by law, as far as possible, all quackery 
in medicine upon the same grounds 
that we suppress other species of 
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swindling. It matters not that a few 
nostrums may be in themselves harm- 
less; they rarely do good, and many 
persons, by using them in case of 
sickness, are induced to dispense with 
proper medical treatment until it is 
too late, and death has become inev- 
itable. 

At present, thoroughly educated, 
reliable chemists are loath to under- 
take “job-work” of any kind, pre- 
ferring rather to obtain permanent 
situations as professors, superintend- 
ents of chemical works, or managers 
of assay-offices. ‘They dare not give 
false certificates, or such as would be 
available to the venders of patent 
medicines; nor will they even run 
the risk of being confounded profes- 
sionally with their disreputable (half) 
brethren. 

But it is not only in the analysis 
of unanalyzable nostrums that chemi- 
cal quackery is evident; the same 
lack of conscience is manifest in other 
kinds of work. The mining-company 
whose mines are deficient in metal 
wish a better certificate than truth 
will allow, and straightway the quack 
chemist finds for them as much of 
the precious material as they desire in 
their ores. The most worthless min- 
erals are found to be rich in every 
thing, and a hundred per cent of gold 
from pure quartz is quoted on the 
prospectus of the mine. But here it 
must be borne in mind that the most 
honorable chemist, if slightly careless, 
is liable to be imposed upon by un- 
scrupulous miners; the latter provid- 
ing for analysis rich specimens from 
mines other than their own. 

But perhaps the most glaring ex- 
amples of scientific criminality may 
be found in the recommendation given | 
by some chemists for dangerous and 
explosive naphthas and petroleums. 
Here is a case in point. A dealer 
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carried a sample of a patent oil or 
burning-fluid to a well-known Massa- 
chusetts chemist, desiring a good 
recommendation, whereby he might 
secure better sales; The fluid was so 
inflammable that its vapor would ig- 
nite from a lamp placed ten feet from 
the bottle; and yet the chemist rec- 
ommended it as an excellent article, 
much less explosive than other simi- 
lar products which he had examined. 
Possibly the latter part of the asser- 
tion may have been true; but the 
bare recommendation of so dangerous 
an article was criminal. It would be, 
perhaps, well for each State to estab- 
lish a laboratory under the charge of 
some thorough chemist, provide the 
latter with good assistants, and au- 
thorize him to exert a censorship over 
the importation, manufacture, or sale 
of wines, liquors, and kerosenes. If 
none of these articles were permitted 
to be sold except under such author- 
ity, quack chemists would be sup- 
pressed by lack of employment. 
Moreover, the fees for work done in 
such a State laboratory would more 
than pay the expenses of establishing 
and supporting it. 

But, though laws are good things 
to punish crimes, education is better 
to prevent them. So in chemistry 
more general education is needed. 
There is not a public school in Boston 
where chemistry forms part of the 
regular course of study, if we except 
the Girls’ Normal School, in which a 
little superficial instruction in the 
science is given. In the English 
High School, it is included in the 
extra, optional, fourth year, but only 
to a very limited extent, and is rarely 
taken. Yet chemistry is certainly of 
equal importance with physics or as- 
tronomy ; and, since it is involved in 
most arts and manufactures, would be 
of more value to people in general 


than physical geography, or “ Paley’s 
Evidences.” To be sure, it is taught 
in many schools throughout the State, 
but almost invariably by incompetent 
teachers, from obsolete text-books, in 
a slipshod, “ parrot” way, often with- 
out experiments. The science is be- 
ing taught more and more in our 
colleges and universities, and is be- 
ginning to be recognized more fully 
in the various medical schools. With 
the greater spread of knowledge will 
come less abuse of ignorance. 

In conclusion, now that I have 
shown some things that analysis can- 
not do, it is due to my readers that I 
should say something of its real capa- 
bilities. In the first place, every 
compound or mixture is susceptible 
of ultimate analysis. That is, every 
substance can be resolved into its ele- 
ments, these identified, and their 
amounts determined. But rational 
analysis, which recognizes the char- 
acters of definite compounds, is more 
important, and, as I have said, is 
limited. Now, by rational analysis, 
all bodies not of organic origin, such 
as minerals and ores, chemical prepa- 
rations, &c., can be analyzed with 
almost unerring certainty. All ordi- 
nary poisons, such as arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate, strychnine, morphine, or 
prussic acid, can be detected with so 
much certainty and perfection of 
method, that their use for criminal 
purposes is almost as dangerous to 
the poisoner as to his victim. Adul- 
terations in wines, liquors, and articles 
of food, are usually discoverable with- 
out great difficulty, although in many 
cases it may not be possible to decide 
as to the exact nature of an impurity. 
Such an adulteration as that of sand 
in sugar, or starch in cream of tartar, 
however, may be detected by common 
sense, unaided by any knowledge of 
chemistry. 
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But the results obtained with that 
marvellous instrument, the spectro- 
scope, add proof after proof to the 
adage, that “truth is stranger than 
fiction.” Though common herbs may 
baffle the analyst, the latter can reach 
out to the stars, the comets, and the 
dimmest nebule, and wrench from 
them the secrets of their composition. 

Three sciences here unite, — chem- 
istry, physics, and astronomy; and 
already, in the very infancy of spec- 
troscopic science, problems have been 
solved which a dozen years ago would 
have been declared insoluble. What 
have we not to hope from the spec- 
troscope if its first few years have 
been so marvellously productive of 
great results? It has already opened 
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vast fields of speculation, even hint- 
ing that our present elements may be 
compounds. It adds confirmation to 
the nebular hypothesis, giving vast 
clews to the history of the universe, 
and tells us how the early phases of 
our own solar system are being repro- 
duced in far-off nebulx. It proves 
that the most distant planets and 
fixed stars contain the same elements 
as our own earth ; its facts in this re- 
spect trenching as closely upon abso- 
lute certainty as the human intellect 
will allow. Moreover, in ordinary 
analysis, the former labor of days is 
performed in a moment with the spec- 
troscope ; the only objection to the in- 
strument being its marvellously ex- 
cessive delicacy. 


REBECCA’S MA. 


BY FRED. W. LORING, 


ReseccA Pottiesey is the late 
soubrette of the Phenix. The Phe- 
nix, as I need not inform my read- 
ers, is one of the leading theatres 
in the country. Its company is com- 
posed of performers of the highest 
class, none of whom can be induced 
to play secondary parts. This is 
according to the American principle 
of theatrical management. In the 
Phenix, therefore, you see a few 
favorites from time to time, and many 
who are not favorites. If Mrs. Aggs, 
who is ofie leading lady, plays Ju- 
lia, in “The Hunchback.” Miss 
Baggs, who is the other leading lady, 
cannot be induced to play Helen. In 
the same way, when “Love’s Sacri- 
fice” is put up for the next week, and 
Miss Baggs appears as Margaret El- 
more, Mrs. Aggs is heard calmly to 





remark, that she “should like to see 
anybody make her play Herminie de 
Vaudmont,” meaning that she should 
not like to see anybody make her play 
the part alluded to. 

This state of affairs, though vexa- 
tious to the manager, and disappoint- 
ing to the public, is beneficial to the 
soubrette, who is not only left in pos- 
session of the impossibly pert cham- 
bermaids, and boys with curly hair 
and feminine contours (two classes 
of characters, I may here remark, 
found only on the stage and never in 
Nature), but at times has a chance to 
sparkle through the light comedy 
parts disdained by the Aggses and 
the Baggses of our theatres. So 
Rebecca Pottlesey took all she could 
get from the manager in the way 
of business, and all she could get 
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from the public in the way of ap- 
plause, bouquets and presentations. 
Heartsease and Hobb, the florists, 
whose store is in profitable proximity 
to the theatre, have so realized the 
blessing that Miss Pottlesey has been 
to them in the way of business, that, on 
her last annual benefit, they presented 
her with all the unsold bouquets in 
their front window, making twenty- 
seven in all, that the victorious Re- 
becca received on that memorable 
occasion, which number was five more 
than Miss Baggs received on her ben- 
efit, and eight more than were be- 
stowed upon Mrs. Aggs, when that 
worthy and deserving artist was a 
beneficiary. 

“ Miss Baggs,” said Miss Pottlesey, 
“took occasion to say, in her spiteful 
way to me, that, since my benefit came 
later in the season than hers, flowers 
were cheaper, which might account 
for my having more bouquets than 
she did; but my only answer to this 
outburst of spleen was a contemptu- 
ous smile, which I am sure she 
felt.” 

Now, Rebecca Pottlesey has one 
serious drawback as an actress. She 
can sing, she can dance, she is not 
troubled with diffidence. She has 
versatility. When you hear her de- 
clare, on Thursday night, that she is 
a poor orphan with no protector but 
Heaven, you are so moved by her 
sweet ingenuousness, by the plaintive 
tone of her voice, by the graceful way 
in which her long brown hair flows 
over her shoulder, that you cannot 
realize that she is the boy in stylish 
coat and trousers, who smoked a cigar, 
said “ You bet ” and “ Old horse,” and 
winked in a fascinating manner, dur- 
ing the progress of the rattling farce 
of Wednesday. With all these quali- 
ties of a successful actress, what can 
be the deficiency of Rebecca Pottle- 


sey? My answer is brief, but telling. 
She has no mother. 

Here I pause, for the purpose of 
allowing the kind-hearted to say, 
“Poor girl! The stage is indeed a 
terrible place to be in, or on, without 
a mother’s sympathy, influence, and 
protection.” The kind-hearted people 
who say this are right. But it is not 
so much on account of these things, 
as in a business point of view, that 
Rebecca’s lack of a mother is to be 
regretted. Miss Baggs has a mother. 
Miss Caggs, the walking-lady, has a 
mother. Even the ladies of the bal- 
let are accompanied from the theatre 
by dingy-looking females, whom they 
are heard to address as “ Ma!” 

The use of a mother to a popular 
actress is obvious. Who can so ur- 
gently and indefatigably besiege a 
manager with applications for the 
privileges and perquisites which every 
actress desires? Who can so well 
guard the tender flower from too close 
observation ? Whocan so well watch 
in the dressing-room while the per- 
former is on the stage? And who 
can so well discourse on the artistic 
merits and general popularity of an 
actress as the ma of that actress. The 
first time I went behind the scenes 
at the Phenix was in the morning. 
Unused to the place, I stopped at the 
green-room door, wondering if that 
was where the rehearsal was, and if 
there I should find the manager, with 
whom I had business to transact. 
Four ladies, elderly, dingy, and of 
severe aspect, were wildly gesticulat- 
ing. I supposed it was a scene from the 
new piece, and stood observing them. 

“ How impressive,” thought I, “is 
this devotion to art! These women, 
absorbed in their characters, forget 
the existence of the outside world, and 
do not notice my presence, absorbed 
as they are in the ideal.” 
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It was at this moment that the 
doorkeeper touched me, and said, — 

“The manager is this way, at re- 
hearsal, sir.” 

“ Why,” said I, in some surprise, 
“isn’t this rehearsal ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the doorkeeper, with 
a smile. 

“Who are these ladies?” I asked. 
“T thought surely they were acting; 
they seemed so earnest.” 

The doorkeeper grinned. “Them,” 
said he, “is mas of different ladies 
in the company, and they’re going on 
about their daughters. They almost 
always does when they gets together.” 

It was then, for the first time, that 
I realized how much a mother was to 
a dramatic performer. The life of 
the stage is terribly full of temptation, 
and quite as likely to destroy feminine 
modesty and reserve as a course of 
fashionable society flirtations. 

Rebecca Pottlesey was a shrewd, 
sensible, and energetic girl. She en- 
joyed her profession, and worked hard 
at it. She was, however, a woman, and 
alone in the world, —adisadvantageous 
position, which she fully appreciated. 
She felt that she must have a protectress 
at least; and on one night, when Miss 
Baggs made some spiteful remark 
about girls who had no one to look 
after them, — no pa nor ma, — being 
deserving of pity rather than blame, 
Rebecca, raging inwardly, replied, — 

“I quite agree with you, Miss 
Baggs. I’ve thought so, all along 
this season; and I wrote to Ma, last 
week, telling her she must come and 
stay with me.” 

In dismayed astonishment, Miss 
Baggs stared at Rebecca. “ Why,” 
said she, “I didn’t know you had a 
mother! ” 

“T trust,” said Rebecca, “I don’t 
need to carry my ma with me all the 
time, as a certifi¢ate of character.” 
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And Miss Baggs, crushed and de- 
feated, could only console herself by 
the thought that she had now some- 
thing in the way of news to tell her 
companions ; and, before an hour had 
passed, the very walls of the dressing- 
rooms re-echoed with the words, — 

“ Rebecca Pottlesey has got a ma 

This conversation took place on 
Saturday night. The next fortnight 
was devoted to a piece in which Re- 
becca did not appear. Taking ad- 
vantage of this fact, Rebecca went to 
New York, and there secured a com- 
panion in the shape of an elderly 
lady, by name Bullington. The ex- 
act articles of confederation between 
Rebecca and her ma have never been 
made public; but they amounted to 
this : — 

Rebecca agreed to supply her nomi- 
nal ma with board, lodging, and a 
moderate weekly stipend. 

The ma agreed to supply Rebecca 
with apparent parental affection. 
She was to accompany her, as a rule, 
to the theatre; she was to decline in- 
vitations for her; she was to aid her 
in the composition of dresses for the 
stage; she was to gaze on her fondly 
when they were together, and to be 
loud in her praises when they were 
apart; and, in short, was to fulfil all 
the duties that may reasonably be ex- 
pected from the mother of an actress. 

I was fortunate enough to witness 
the advent of Rebecca’s Ma. Stand- 
ing at the green-room door in conver- 
sation with the manager, I beheld 
Rebecca descending the stairs from 
her dressing-room, arrayed in the 
jaunty costume of Susan, the bar- 
maid, in the roaring farce of “ Trot- 
ting Her Out.” Around the green- 
room were seated several ladies and 
gentlemen, some studying, others 
talking. 

“This,” said Rebecca, addressing 
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her comrades comprehensively “ is my 
Ma.” 

“T am glad to see you,” said Re- 
becca’s Ma, in a somewhat agitated 
tone of voice. She was a small wo- 
man dressed in deep black, with a 
damp and tearful voice. I think I 
never saw a woman who appeared, if 
I may be allowed the expression, so 
crapy and so bombaziny. As she 
stood gazing upon the crowd, which 
comprised a stage-baron, who was a 
respectable sort of villain; his minion, 
who had a false hump on, and was 
therefore plainly a low and degraded 
villain; and a faithful old family ser- 
vant with a red nose, —she appeared 
to be somewhat alarmed. 

“Don’t be frightened, ma,” said 
Rebecca. Then, turning to the com- 
pany, she explained that her mother 
had never been in a theatre before, 
as she had only recently arrived from 
her country home. A beam of de- 
light simultaneously illuminated the 
features of the baron, his minion, and 
the faithful family servant; and any 
one familiar with them might readily 
have perceived that they saw in Re- 
becca’s ma material for future hoaxes. 

It took a long time for Rebecca’s 
ma to accustom herself to the mys- 
teries of the stage. In the begin- 
ning, she was continually getting en- 
tangled in the ropes, or sinking slowly 
through what she alluded to in a dis- 
gusted tone as “them traps.” She 
could not be cleared off the stage, at 
the commencement of the act. As 
the curtain rose, her dress would be 
seen vanishing at the wings. On one 
occasion, she was caught in the cur- 
tain, and her venerable ankles were 
elevated some six feet before the 
amused audience. After this, she 
never went upon the stage, without 
carefully pinning up her skirt, as 
though she were about to cross a pud- 


dle in a thunder-shower. The remon- 
strances of the manager, and the di- 
rections of Rebecca, gradually im- 
proved her behavior. She would see 
the play, and would stand at the 
wings todo so. This habit, although 
not objectionable in itself, became 
somewhat annoying, as Rebecca’s Ma 
gave way easily to her feelings, some- 
times to an absurd extent. On the 
comic passages, she gazed with a stony 
severity. This was not owing to 
any deficiency in the appreciation of 
humor; but may be explained by a 
remark that she addressed to Flyn- 
ders, the low comedian, one night af- 
ter he had finished singing his cele- 
brated song, “ The Roasted Cat.” “I 
declare,” said she, “it’s too bad that 
them folks in front laugh so, and put 
you out! I want to laugh myself, 
but I’m happy to say I can restrain 
myself.” 

Her power of self-control, however, 
utterly failed her when she witnessed 
any thing pathetic. On such occa- 
sions she sobbed audibly. Remon- 
strance caused her to define her posi- 
tion thus: — 

“Emotion,” said Rebecca’s Ma, “is 
not a thing that can be repressed by 
a feeling heart; and a feeling heart 
is what I have always been known to 
have, therefore I cannot repress it. 
Had I been Constance, I should have 
cried, and took on dreadful. Not be- 
ing Constance, I cries, and takes on 
dreadful all the same.” 

Notwithstanding her slight eccen- 
tricities, Rebecca’s Ma soon bécame a 
great favorite with the company. 
She was devoted to Rebecca, who 
treated her in the sweetest possible 
way. She was of great help in 
dressing and sewing, and attending to 
the thousand little niceties of a the- 
atrical wardrobe. Only once did she 
lose her temper while she was in the 
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theatre. The good lady wore a false 
front and a cap. A clumsy scene- 
shifter left a nail in the framework of 
a screen which caught the cap and 
front, and pulled them off together, 
disclosing Rebecca’s Ma in all her 
baldness to the passing members of 
the company. No words can describe 
the look of disgusted wrath with 
which Rebecca’s Ma gazed on him as 
he stood there laughing, and said, — 

“Elijah was mocked at by boys for 
being bald. Do you know what hap- 
pened to them boys?” 

“No,” said the man half sullenly. 

“They was ate up by bears,” re- 
turned Rebecca’s Ma impressively ; 
“and let it be a warning.” She then 
burst into tears, and retreated to Re- 
becca’s dressing-room, where she re- 
mained the rest of the evening. 

One night, the performance ended 
with “Black-eyed Susan,” Douglas 
Jerrold’s beautiful and touching little 
play. The trial scene, where William 
is condemned to death, was on, when a 
low, smothered cry, audible only to 
those on the stage, was heard; and 
Rebecca’s Ma was seen to fall fainting 
at the wing. A crowd of sympa- 
thetic friends gathered around her, as 
she was carried into the green-room, 
and inquired the cause of her fainting- 
fit; to which she replied that it arose 
from seeing the play. 

“Really, Miss Pottlesey,” said the 
manager, half vexed, to Rebecca, “ if 
your mother will take acting so much 
to heart, she must not be allowed to 
come to the wings.” 

Upon this, Rebecca’s Ma sat up. 

“It isn’t always, nor yet often, that 
I take on so,” said she; “but that 
play brings up about my son George, 
who went away to sea, and whom I 
shall never see again.” 

And then she told her story. 
George was on the ship “ Falconia.” 
88 
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The men mutinied, and George among 
them. The captain seized the ring- 
leaders, and had them shot. George, 
who was a mere boy, was left with 
two others on an island in the Pacific. 
Then his father died at home; and 
his mother was left in destitution and 
solitude. 

“Until she,” said Rebecca’s Ma, 
“came to my aid like a angel as she is, 
and saved me from starvation. And 
if,” said Rebecca’s Ma, suddenly flam- 
ing up, “I could ketch a-hold of that 
critic of ‘The Daily Investigator,’ 
which Rebecca was crying over yes- 
terday, I’'d let him know what the 
Bible says about them as judges oth- 
ers, and considerest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye.” 

With this somewhat mixed sen- 
tence, Rebecca’s Ma concluded. No 
one laughed; for the story she had 
told was a sad one; and she told it 
as one who had suffered, and not like 
a repeater of bare facts. But, after 
this time, there was a vague report 
that Rebecca’s Ma was not the real 
article, but a substitute. Still Rebec- 
ca’s Ma and Rebecca herself had by 
this time grown: to be so much liked 
by the other members of the compa- 
ny, that even Miss Baggs refrained 
from unpleasant remarks. The mild 
behavior of Miss Baggs, though, may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that 
she now reigned undisputed in the 
position of leading lady; Mrs. Aggs 
having taken umbrage and departed. 

My story must now leap over the 
winter holidays into the spring. Busi- 
ness was light, except on the benefit 
nights; and Rebecca fell into the 
habit of glancing over the partially 
filled house night after night to see 
whom she knew there. This habit 
caused her to notice a man of some’ 
twenty-five years of age, with bronzed 
face and full brown beard, who wildly . 
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applauded her, and seemed complete- 
ly absorbed in watching her move- 
ments. One night he appeared with 
an enormous bouquet, which he es- 
sayed to throw two or three times; 
but then his courage failed him, and, 
after flourishing it before the eyes of 
the audience, he held it placidly in his 
lap during the rest of the evening. 
Rebecca found herself, as it were, 
fascinated by him. She saw that she 
pleased him; and yet he was modest 
and abashed, — a sort of behavior 
that was new to Miss Pottlesey both 
on and off the stage. 

One night in April, Rebecca’s Ma 
complained of a toothache, and de- 
clined to accompany Rebecca to the 
theatre. Rebecca was perfectly con- 
tented at this, and determined to 
take a street-car home after the per- 
formance. In doing so, an .adven- 
ture with a drunken man fell to her 
lot. 

I am now going, by a bald and un- 
varnished narration of facts, to sacri- 
fice an opportunity of making fame 
and fortune as a writer. With my 
knowledge of the exquisite humor of 
the farce of “Toodles,” I might fill 
several pages with descriptions of the 
person and behavior of this drunken 
man. His language, too, might flow 
from this fertile pen with fine effect, 
it is so easy, by dropping every alter- 
nate vowel and every third consonant, 
to transfer to paper the drunken dia- 
lect of fiction and the drama. But I 
will not. With a sigh, I simply re- 
cord that the drunken man asked Re- 
becca for a kiss, and Rebecca told him 
to “go away; ” that the drunken man 
then moved forward, and some one 
behind him knocked him down on the 
sidewalk, where he lay peaceably. 
Here, again, I nip my description in 
the bud, and briefly state that Re- 

becca immediately recognized in her 


defender her modest admirer with 
the full beard. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, 
sir,” said she. 

“ Not as much as I am to you,” he 
returned. Then, in a disconnected 
manner, he broke forth, — 

“O Miss Pottlesey ! I think you are 
the greatest actress I ever saw.” 

Rebecca laughed. “Then you 
can’t have seen many,” said she. 
“But I cannot stop here any longer. 
I shall be pleased if you would call on 
me next Sunday evening, that I may 
more fully thank you.” 

Need I say that the invitation was 
accepted with effusion; that he went 
one way, perfectly silent for joy, and 
that she hummed comic songs to her- 
self all the way home in the horse- 
car. 

Sunday came in its time, and Re- 
becca sat waiting for her visitor. She 
did not have to wait long. As soon 
as it could possibly be called evening, 
the bell rang, and he appeared. Re- 
becca and Rebecca’s Ma both arose. 

“T am so glad to see you!” said 
Rebecca, taking his hat. “ This is my 
ma, Mr. Do you know, I forgot 
to ask your name.” 

“My name,” said the stranger, “is 
Bullington, — George Bullington.” 

“George Bullington!” said Re- 
becca’s Ma. 

He looked at her an instant; and 
then, with one tremendous cry of 
“Mother!” he caught her to his 
breast. Rebecca’s Ma did not die; 
she did not even faint: she only cried, 
and he cried; and Rebecca herself 
had just presence of mind enough 
left to go out of the room and cry and 
laugh, finally winding up her per- 
formance by giving three small piping 
cheers to herself, and indulging in a 
sort of war-dance. Then she went 
back, and heard George Bullington 
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tell how he worked his way around 
the world back home, and how he 
grew rich by luck in China, and how 
he came back and hunted vainly for 
the mother he supposed he had lost 
forever. 

“That was all owing to me,” said 
Rebecca remorsefully. 

“T forgive you,” said George Bul- 
lington. 

Of course, every one now sees the 
end. Of course, Rebecca couldn’t do 
without her Ma; and, of course, 
George Bullington wasn’t going to be 
deprived of his natural parent with- 
out a struggle. Then, on subsequent 
visits, instead of Rebecca’s leaving 
the room, as at first, Rebecca’s Ma 
herself disappeared. The result of 
all this has been, that Rebecca Pot- 
tlesey has left a vacancy in the posi- 
tion of soubrette to be filled at the 
Phenix. This summer will witness 
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the departure of Rebecca and Re- 
becca’s Ma to San Francisco, where 
Mr. George Bullington’s business 
head-quarters are to be. This infor- 
mation I gather from a letter to my 
friend, the manager; to which letter 
a postscript is attached, which, as it 
is decidedly misty to the manager, 
and obscure to myself, I place before 
the eyes of an intelligent public : — 


“P.S.—I desire to say a word or 
two myself, before shaking your dust 
off of my feet forever. When I used 
to get in the way, why don’t you 
blame your attachers ; for clumsy they 
were, and clumsy they are, and ever 
will be, unless changed. In conclu- 
sion I would remark, that I regard 
myself as merely a means to an end; 
and, as such, trust you will favorably 
remember she who now signs herself 


playful, Resecca’s Ma.” 
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II. 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN 


I.—Oh, no! I can’t say that 
here, — there are clergymen present. 
F.— What’s that! Something 
we're not to have the advantage of. 
Come, no constraint. We are here to 
mingle our minds with perfect free- 
dom, and mutually affect each other. 
\ Give me something to tilt against in 

next Sunday’s sermon. 
| Miss N.— Why, Mr. L. was say- 
ing something so very peculiar, that 
I don’t wonder that he declines to re- 
: peat it. I was describing our Sun- 
y day-school celebration, where Dr. 
t Burge made the eloquent address, 
n and the children sung that beautiful 
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hymn about Siloam’s shady rill. And 
I happened to speak of the lovely 
swell of the voices in that sweet coup- 
let which ends it: — 


“ The earth affords no lovelier sight, 
Than a religious youth.” 


LI. — And I was thoughtless 
enough to remark, that I questioned 
the truth of the proposition contained 
in that familiar stanza. Religion is 
a subject about which it is awkward 
to say one’s whole mind when clergy- 
men are present. But I can stand to 
my guns if you compel me to do so. 
D.— As one of the objectionable 
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clergymen, I desire nothing better. 
Let us have religion as seen from a 
broker’s standpoint. It will be origi- 
nal, at least. ; 

LI. — It will certainly be sincere. 
And it may be that I can speak for 
as large and thoughtful a class as my 
reverend friend opposite. But do not 
catch up and worry some poor single 
expression I may let fall. Remember 
that I have not the advantage of your 
training as a talker. I shall doubt- 
less say more than I mean in one sen- 
tence, and try to correct it in the next. 
As a broker (since you bring up my 
calling), I try to get a fair look at 
facts that come in my way, and en- 
deavor to see the truth to which they 
point. I don’t see how the best min- 
ister among us can do more. To get 
_ a place to start from, I want to ask 
what Prof. B. was saying just now 
about the place of grammar in what 
he calls the New Education. 

B.—In a general way, perhaps, 
that it was for the scholar, not for the 
learner. Grammar is for the man 
who has a tolerable acquaintance with 
the language, rather than for the boy 
who begins it. Do not disgust your 
child with its abstractions. Teach 
him to speak and read the language 
and to love its literature; then let 
him have the grammar when he calls 
for it. 

I.— And why should we not have 
a New Education in religion? Let 
your example show your boy its best 
results, and let him have its creeds 
and symbols when he asks for 
them. I say we must get our religion 
as the result of experience; there is 
_ no Oak Hall to furnish it ready made. 
The bigot may think that earth’s 
loveliest sight is the religious youth, 
as the pedagogue thinks that it is the 
youth who is well up in the subjunc- 
tive mood and dative case. But wise 
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men know that they’re both mis- 
taken. 

R.—The question would seem to 
turn upon definitions. Let me ask 
what our friend of the Stock Ex- 
change means by religion. I, for one, 
should define it as the practical work- 
ing out of Christian morality. 

L. —I don’t accept that definition, 
which is only a private understanding 
of your own. I mean by religion just 
what the street means by it, and just 
what lexicographer Webster says he 
means by it. It is not social virtue. 
It comprehends theology as a system 
of doctrines. Paley, whom I have 
heard some of you sneer at as a utili- 
tarian, says that religion is not an 
orderly life, produced by the force of 
habit or prudential motives. There 
can be none of it, he remarks, with- 
out great seriousness. Now, your 
serious young man is either a dyspep- 
tic or a spoon. 

F, — You fall into the sensational 
vice of the day, which takes such de- 
light in strorig expression as, at last, 
to fancy they are true ones. But you 
are right in saying that religion does 
include theology. For religious form, 
man cannot do without. The famous 
cock to Esculapius was a dying testi- 
mony to the importance of creed and 
ritual. The great teacher of heathen- 
dom could have done without them if 
any man could; but he puts to shame 
his radical admirers who are always 
quoting him. 

President. — I doubt whether that 
is the proper interpretation. Bunsen 
somewhere says, that the request of 
Socrates amounted only to an asser- 
tion of his citizenship. It seems ab- 
surd to connect it with his individual 
hopes and requirements. 

L. — Put into the request the most 
orthodox interpretation you will, and 
it does not touch my position. The 
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dying Socrates, wishing to express 
‘his faith in the Unseen, and to ren- 
der the homage of a mature man 
closing his mortal work, borrows the 
popular form of hiscountrymen. But 
how would he have interpreted that 
sublime scene, who imagined that all 
young Athenians were thenceforth to 
busy themselves with the fuss and 
feathers of ecclesiastical poultry. 

President. — So far as I get at L.’s 
thought, it would seem to be, that re- 
ligion cannot be taught, but only 
experienced. If the hymn could be 
made to read, that earth’s loveliest 
sight was a religious old man, he 
might be ready to subscribe to it. 

L. — Certainly ; if the old man’s 
experience was wide, and his intellect 
clear. There is something in youth 
that we all admire and rejoice in; 
but it is not religion. What do you, 
in your heart, want your boy of eigh- 
teen to be? Why, a healthy human 


being, who acts with integrity without 
much effort,.and shows some dignity 
and disinterestedness as he develops 


his faculties. You do not want him to 
be pious. You are satisfied if he is 
simple and genuine, and essentially a 
good fellow. Here is the stuff from 
which time and circumstance may 
make a hero or a saint. But what 
hope is there for the “religious 
youth” of the hymn, who, your con- 
sciousness whispers, isn’t religious 
after all, but, at best, a narrow-minded 
egotist, who hugs a supposed invest- 
ment, and takes a sensuous delight 
in it. 

B. — Your expressions are coarse ; 
but I take the meaning to be, that 
the new education in religion must 
wait till the human mind craves it 
through healthy growth ; just as the 
new education in language puts gram- 
mar near the end of the student’s 
course, where he really wants it. 
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LI.— Yes; that’s about what I 
mean. And I say, that you try 
to crowd in your spiritual doctrines 
too soon. For you can’t give the 
doctrines as you see them; but only 
such gross interpretation of them as 
the immature mind can grasp. Now, 
I believe in theology; and I believe 
that it makes its divine power felt as 
an interpreter of experience. But do 
wait till we get some experience to 
interpret. 

D.— My point of view is so very 
different, that I can scarcely reply to 
you. You think that forms, creeds, 
and ceremonies hide God from the 
young. I know that they alone can 
reveal him. You approve the wretch- 
ed infidelity of the day, which writes 
itself out in books about self-help. I 
know that the only hope for young or 
old is in a@ humble prayer for divine 
help. 

Mrs. H. — As a woman, I may not 
be able to argue with L.; but, at 
least, I must protest. Youth is the 
period of sentiment; then, if ever, 
we must consecrate it. We must 
give children what is true, and the 
greatest of truths first of all. 

S. — But is it not possible, that, in 
trying to present a truth too soon, we 
may fail to present it at all? When 
I was a child, my elders thought it 
very important that I should have a 
realizing sense of heaven as of a 
place of supremest felicity. Well, 
they employed the best effects in 
music and white drapery, and thought 
they had succeeded. But every night, 
as I went to bed, I shuddered at the 
thought of waking up there; for I 
could see nothing but a saint in his 
night-gown, making up to me with 
some outlandish kind of musical in- 
strument, probably a shaum or a 
sackbut, and commanding me to play 
upon it. And, oh! the bitter agony 
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of mortification, as I fancied myself 
confessing that I didn’t know how! 

. L.—Every one’s experience will 
illustrate the fact, that you cannot 
give a child your religious system. 
You can only provide him with a set 
of catch-words, and command him at 
his peril to manufacture his own. 
There was the poor little boy, who, 
wishing to designate Fast Day, could 
describe it only as the day that’s 
worse than Sunday. There was the 
little girl, daughter of one of the best 
men who ever lived, who begged her 
father to give her one book with noth- 
ing about Jesus in it. As a child, I 
remember, while sitting through the 
tediousness of the Sunday services, 
taking a horrible satisfaction in the 
thought, that the Being who exacted 
a repetition of those dreary prayers 
and praises had, luckily, bound him- 
self to hear them; and so, attending 
all the churches at once, must expe- 
rience a weariness to which my finite 
capacity for ennui was simply con- 
temptible. : 

S. — You must remember the whole 
of L.’s statement in order to do jus- 
tice to his views. He recognizes, as 
few ‘men who call themselves liberal 
do, the difference between morality 
and religion. But he thinks we must 
be moral in order to be religious, not 
religious in order to be moral. And 
there is a text about doing the will in 
order that we may know the doctrine, 
which goes far to sustain him. Spir- 
itual things must be spiritually dis- 
cerned. Take a healthy human life, 
and you find that the spirit is dormant 
during the first part of it. We have 
the animal soul, with its desires and 
emotions; but the higher functions of 
spiritual life are not yet developed. 
We cannot address them, because 
they are not to be found. 

Mrs. H. — But is it not true, that 
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the animal soul you speak of was 
created to be subject from the first to 
spiritual influence and control? It 
seems to me that man is endowed 
from the beginning with a constitu- 
tion sensitive to higher influences, 
and perceptive of their meaning. 

President. — 1 want L. to give us 
some notion of the practical side of 
his doctrine. When we accept his 
new education in religion, how is it 
to be applied ? 

L.— Every man must study its 
application in such cases as are as- 
signed him. I only know, that, 
among my contemporaries, I find that 
the most religious men are those who 
were not brought up upon a drill of 
Scripture - reading, catechism, and 
church-going. They are men who 
have escaped that disgust for religion 
which is so common, and, in many 
cases, so fatal an experience. As the 
poet tells us, that the child who feels 
its life in every limb can know nothing 
of death, so it can realize nothing of 
immortality, judgment, and the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin. Let dogma 
and ritual wait.. Their time will 
come, but itis not yet. Speak simply 
and earnestly, as occasion shall offer, 
of the Fatherhood of the Creator, of 
the strength and beauty of the Scrip- 
tures, and of the divine light, which, 
in God’s good time, may break from 
them when reverently sought. But 
spare no appeal to intuition and ex- 
ample in insisting that man is re- 
quired to be true, honest, and pure. 
For here is the rock that can never 
seem to give way as knowledge 
comes. Do not despise temporal and 
worldly arguments. They are not the 
highest, but they have an important 
place in education. Through self- 
interest to self-sacrifice. From the 


good citizen to the religious man. 
Let the State use its legitimate pow- 

















ers in providing the former, and the 
work of the Church in creating the 
latter will be comparatively easy. 

D.—I suppose you would give up 
the reading of the Scriptures in our 
schools. 

L.—Certainly. The mechanical 
reading of Scripture as a school exer- 
cise does more harm than good. Why, 
the noblest scenes of Shakspeare and 
the divine utterances of Paul have 
all their meaning taken out of them 
by being driven into us as school- 
tasks. ° 

We can sometimes catch a glimpse 
sideways which reveals their power or 
grace; but the memory of the drilled, 
dull lesson soon returns to darken it. 
Why, look at the deplorable scandals 
that have recently disgraced the 
schools in our oldest University town, 
—schools supposed to stand as high 
as any in the country. Daily Scrip- 
ture reading does not appear to have 
saved them. But suppose the State 
employed teachers who could inspire 
as well as drill, realizing the economy 
of paying the price that moral power 
will bring! Suppose that the State 
undertook to see that the literature of 
the brothel was not flaunted in the 
faces of its school-children at every 
street-corner! I know whereof I af- 
firm. I pass to and from the city on 
one of the railroads; and I wonder at 
no depravity, when I see our school- 
boys poring over the illustrated litera- 
ture of lust and crime freely offered 
them at the news-stands in the depots. 

B.— You touch upon a matter that 
must trouble every thinking man. I 
have always held, that, if it was the 
duty of the State to teach reading, it 
was also its duty to exercise a censor- 
ship of the Press in the interests of 
morality and good citizenship. 

L.— Of course, there are some dif- 
ficulties in the way of complete and 
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efficient State-action. But many of 
them might be removed, if our 
churches, instead of devoting their 
time and means to forcing their views 
of Christian dogma. upon the young, 
could unite their influence and work 
in removing temptations which good 
Christians — yes, and good Heathen 
too — have declared infinitely perilous 
to the soul of man. They would thus 
prepare ground in which distinctively 
Christian doctrine might be planted, 
and bear its celestial fruit. 

D.—I am in the minority here, 
and it is too late to argue the question. - 
I will only say, that any man who has 
heartily embraced Christian doctrine 
knows that it is the dearest thing he 
owns, and that he is required to im- 
part it to the young in all its purity, 
even as it was once delivered to the 
Saints. Every minister knows, also, 
that the “religious youth ” exists, and 
is worth a whole universe of the moral 
ones, which is all your system proposes 
to make. 

L.—I trust I have not given of- 
fence by my plain speech. You asked 
for my Religio laici. 

D.— Which turns out to be Re- 
ligio laid aside. 

L.—I appeal from that judgment. 
Let us hear some other opinion. 

X.—I believe that it is possible to 
cultivate the sense of right and truth, 
and also to consecrate them by the 
sentiments of veneration and faith. 
But I also believe that the teacher 
who has the tact to develop the 
spiritual nature of a boy with no de- 
triment to his soundness of mind, and 
manly uprightness of character, has 
the rarest of human gifts. Give me 
the “religious youth” as formed by 
an Arnold, and the statement of the 
hymn is true. But we must general- 
ize from the average of mankind; and 
so I take no exception to what L 
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has said. But it is getting late. I 
propose that the President be called 
upon to sum up, in his wise way, be- 
fore he takes the horse-cars. 

President. — L has introduced 
a subject which is too large to be more 
than touched upon in any talk about 
this table. We all seem to agree, 
that religious instruction is the most 
essential part of a man’s education. 
And I say, with L , that it should 
not be forced. The critical, rational- 
izing spirit of the day must be recog- 
nized as forming a part, and an im- 
portant one, in the education of the 
best-trained man. By simple, un- 
hesitating faith in a metaphysical 
dogma, as received at the hands of 
another, even if he be an Arnold, we 
do not get the best working-power 
out of it. Let us teach ethics well, 
and a religious tone will insensibly be 
given out. I remember this saying 
of Dean Alford, who is reputed to be 
a sound churchman, “ The healthiest 
discipline of conscience is to be found 
in the exercise of plain, manly com- 
mon-sense.” 

L.—I should limit even that re- 
mark to the period of immaturity be- 
fore I indorsed it. I have only recog- 
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nized the fact, that it is good to let a 
young man feel solidly at home upon 
the earth, before we are after him with 
theological pitchforks to prick him 
into soaring above it. 

President. —I object to the “soar- 
ing!” Man must go up step by step 
through an earthly experience. He 
must live in all the intermediate spaces 
between earth and heaven. My con- 
viction is, that Religion, as a power, 
must result from some natural se- 
quence of thought. It must be ac- 
counted for, — not abruptly given out. 
How gradually and deliberately God 
works through nature; there per 
fection results from discipline and 
growth. From analogy, I doubt all 
death-bed conversions and juvenile 
short-cuts to grace. The political 
history of our country shows that not 
one in a thousand among professing 
Christians felt the force of their own 
doctrines. Hence the somewhat ab- 
surd spectacle of men outside the 
churches rising up to show the 
churches what their religion required. 
I state the problem thus, How shall 
Religion recognize the mental condi- 
tion of the age? Its solution can 
come from no one mind. 
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Ws are beginning that season when, through a large part of our 
country, spoken literature comes to the aid of, and into competition 
with, written literature. The lectures have begun. In all our cities 
and towns, the newspapers display schedules, set forth with all the 
attractions once used by the theatre and the circus, detailing the 
names, and describing the powers and reputations, of the men and 
women, who, under the auspices of this or that “* Course,” are to en- 
lighten, during the winter, the mind of the public, or cater to its 
amusement. 

There was a feeling, a few years ago, that this mode of joining in- 
struction and recreation was passing out of vogue. It had had a 
gradual growth, from the time when it was confined to those with 
some special knowledge, who could be induced to give a sketch of 
that knowledge to the public, —as in the case of Mr. Everett’s lec- 
tures on Greek Literature, in 1824,— and to another class of profes- 
sional itinerants, who, with more or less complete apparatus and 
acquirements, undertook to give a superficial view of some of the 
natural sciences. The system of “ popular” lectures of which, 
of course, only we speak, — seemed to meet a decided craving, if not 
a want, in New-England societies, and such as sprang from New 
England. It aimed to be useful, —it was for the good of all, —and 
all could help pay for it. More than that,—it brought people to- 
gether for all these good things; and, while it made a change and 
variety in the home employment of evenings, this was the result of 
uniting homes instead of deserting them. In many places, it was the 
representative and substitute for the theatre and the dance, —in all, 
it became a recognized companion and ally to them. 

All our readers know how it has happened, that, just as it seemed 
that “lectures were going out of fashion,” either because audiences 
were beginning to be tired of the staple offered to them, or the grinders 
to cease because they were few, an efficient revival was produced, 


and a new lease of life given to the lecture, by the method under 
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which the men best informed on particular subjects, and the men 
whose reputation has most attracted the public curiosity, now have 
their times and places so arranged for them, that every part of the 
country may, in the space of a few months, listen to the wits and 
sages of every other part, as well as its own. 

It used to be a question for college themes, “ whether the acted 
drama, or the written poem, had exerted the greatest effect upon 
human progress?” The lecture, in many of our communities, is the 
true representative of the teaching, that it may be supposed the 
drama formerly gave to a public that did not read. People gener- 
ally probably never went to the theatre in Athens, or in an unlet- 
tered London, merely for the purpose of being instructed. They 
went to be interested, and to have a common social interest and 
amusement. That they have always, and even since the power of 
commanding written stores of knowledge is almost universal, got in- 
struction and inspiration from the drama, — however plain to the mor- 
alist and important to the playwright, and actor, — was no part of 
their general purpose. To elevate the feelings, to join in a higher 
culture, to break the sameness of daily life with something out of the 
usual routine, and to do this in company with others sympathizing 
in the same enjoyment, — this is the temptation that fills the lecture- 
room, as it fills the theatre. 

Already the lecture-managers are calling upon the devices of the 
rostrum and the opera to fill their halls. We find political addresses 
and political discussions announced as leading attractions, and the 
aids of music demanded and heralded. 

Indeed, in many of our courses, the entertainment, whatever it 
may be, is always preceded by music; as if the organ was saying, in 
the words of the disguised Hortensio, — 


“* Then give me leave to have prerogative; 
And when in music we have spent an hour, 
Your lecture shall have leisure for as much.” 


Of the two modes of education, — the two senses of the word “ lec- 
ture,” —reading, and “ being read to,” —there is much question now 
among those who are systematically teaching the young in classes, 
which can be used to the most advantage. Let us leave that ques- 
tion, the answer to which requires many qualifications, for the pres- 
ent. But there can be no doubt, that there are two kinds of public lec- 
tures which are now of great service in public education. First, those 
‘‘ popular ” lectures — to adopt the words which Lord Brougham first 
applied most inaccurately to “ popular science” — of which we have 
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been speaking; and, secondly, those courses of lectures adapted to 
persons of maturer minds, who accompany them with serious studies, 
which some of our larger institutions of learning are now providing. 
The list offered this year at Cambridge is full of promise, not only 
to those who can attend such as belong to their studies; but to 
those of us who like to see the highest means of culture held out to 
all, and hope, through this, for a general advance in culture. It 
makes a student’s mouth water, to read the College advertisement, 
and feel that he does not live in Boston or Cambridge, or have all 
the hours between nine in the morning and five in the afternoon at 
his disposal. 

War is the last resort of politics; and, in time of war, the litera- 
ture of politics becomes the literature of the day. Just now, the 
Government of France, de facto, is represented by men better recog- 
nized as writers than as statesmen. M. Thiers is sent on a roving 
mission to all the neutral courts ; and Jules Favre holds the helm, at 
once, and the speaking trumpet, of that great country, full of politi- 
cal aspirants and strategists. In the midst of the most serious mili- 
tary and political complications, he was thanked by the “ Academy,” 
while other tongues were yet silent. The ejaculations of Victor 
Hugo are published as if they had the same worth, at least, in Paris, 
as the steadfast words of General Trochu have. As an important 
part of the treatment of present politics by men of letters, we have 
called attention to the correspondence between Strauss and Renan, 
and the address of the latter to the French people. 

It is to be remembered that Strauss does not write as a Prussian, 
but as a friend of all Germany. There is rather a remarkable coinci- 
dence suggested by this definition of his position. Just before the 
events of 1848, he published a prose satire, of which the basis was 
the comparison of the restoration of heathenism by the Emperor 
Julian, to the decree of the King of Prussia establishing a Protestant 
orthodoxy in his kingdom. Now this very Julian the Apostate, rep- 
resenting the Gauls although as a Roman governor, was the 
defender of Strasbourg in its first recorded siege, and drove the 
Germans back into the Rhine, in the 357th year of our era. 

We touch again this month, in our literary review, upon matters 
of to-day’s history, in the little sketch of ‘ the Empress,” — as she is 
still called, — from George Sand’s last novel. And we have a word 
to say, in another connection, about the new republication in this 
country of that author’s writings. 
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STRAUSS ON THE GERMAN NATION. 


Tue great European War has taken 
Americans in great measure by sur- 
prise, because they have not carefully 
watched the steady advances to unity 
of the German nation, and the jealousy 
with which those advances were 
resented by French politicians. The 
several stages of this unity and jea- 
lousy are so well followed out in the 
letter of the theologian Strauss? to 
his fellow heresiarch, Ernest Renan, 
that we translate the whole of it; 
believing that its wider circulation in 
this country will more distinctly ex- 
plain the condition of things from 
which the war sprung than any paper 
we could publish. The reader should 
not be surprised by Strauss’s interest 
in contemporary politics. This is not 
the first time that his sharp-pointed 
pen has pricked, a hole in some con- 
temporary reputations. The date of 
this curious letter is as late as the 
13th of August. 


“TO ERNEST RENAN. 


The friendly reception which you gave 
my little book on Voltaire, of which you 
assure me, in your letter of the 30th of July, 
afforded me great satisfaction. It was favor- 
ably received in Germany also during the 
few weeks which intervened between its 
appearance and the commencement of war ; 
but I never concealed from myself the 
difficulties which a stranger must over- 
come, in order to do justice to a man of 
another nation, particularly when this isa 
man who must be called an abstract of the 
French nationality. I waited, therefore, 
not without some misgivings, for the sen- 
tence which should be passed upon me by 
the leading voices of Voltaire’s country- 
men. That yours is in favor of my work 
gives me my first real pleasure in it; for 
it was my only aim to give it the truth- 
fulness which you concede to it. 


1 A letter from D. T. Strauss to Ernest Renan, 
Bossbach, Lake of Constance, Aug. 13, 1870. 


But who can rejoice in a literary labor, 
particularly an international labor of peace, 
such as my work on Voltaire was meant 
to be, at a time when both nations whom 
it was to have brought nearer together 
are in arms against each other! You are 
certainly right when you say this war 
must be exceedingly painful to all who 
concern themselves with the intellectual 
relations of France and Germany; when 
you consider it a misfortune, that for a long 
time, hate, injustice, and heartless judg- 
ments, will be once more the order of the 
day, between two members of the Euro- 
pean family whose friendship is most ne- 
cessary for the work of civilization. You 
are equally right, too, when you assert, 
that it is the duty of every friend of truth 
and justice, next to the perfect fulfilment 
of duty to his own country, to keep him- 
self free from a bigoted patriotism, which 
narrows the heart, and corrupts the judg- 
ment. 

You say, respected sir, that you had 
hoped that war might be avoided. The 
Germans hoped the same, in every single 
instance when war seemed threatening, 
since 1866 ; but, generally, we considered a 
war with France unavoidable, as a conse- 
quence of the events of that year, — so un- 
avoidable, that the question was often 
asked, why Prussia had not already ac- 
cepted war, for example, in the Luxem- 
bourg quarrel, and settled the matter. Not 
that we wanted war; but we knew the 
French well enough to be sure that they 
would want it. It is like the Seven Years’ 
War, which followed as a natural conse- 
quence of the two Silesian wars of Fred- 
erick the Great. He had no wish for a 
new struggle; but he knew that Maria 
Theresa would never rest till she had 
brought it about, and had found allies for 
it. Neither arvler nor a people will lightly 
resign an ascendancy to which they are ac- 
customed ; they will make efforts to retain 
it, until it is decisively taken from them. 
Thus both Austria and France have suc- 
cessively opposed themselves to Prussia; 
and this time France opposes herself to 
Prussia supported by a united Germany. 
Since the times of Richelieu and Louis 
Fourteenth, France has been accustomed 
to play the first réle among European na- 
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tions. She was strengthened by Napo- 
leon in this assumption, which was based 
upon her strong political military organiza- 
tion, and still more upon her classical 
literature, which unfolded itself in the 
course of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and gave her language and cul- 
ture the foremost place in the world. 

The next condition of the supremacy 
of France was the weakness of Ger- 
many, which itself stood divided, in the 
face of the union of France; discord- 
ant and unwieldy, in contrast to the mo- 
bility of France. But every nation has 
its opportunity, and if of the right kind, 
more than one. Germany had hers in the 
sixteenth century, at the period of the 
Reformation; afterward she paid dearly 
for her progress in the distractions of the 
Thirty Years’ War, which not only plun- 
ged her into political insignificance, but 
into the depths of intellectual degradation. 
Happily she did not end here; she bided 
her time, and seized the moment when 
France had, as it were, undermined the 
roots of her power, and her right to a lead 
in Europe. She quietly devoted herself 
to culture: she created a literature, and 
brought forth a succession of thinkers and 
poets, who ranked higher than the classic 
writers in France of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. If they could not 
always compete with the French in refine- 
ment, and the tact of the world, they were 
superior in depth of thought, and warmth 
of emotion. The idea of humanity, of 
the harmonious cultivation of human 
nature, in the individual and in the mass, 
is the idea developed by the German lite- 
rature of the last quarter of the past cen- 
tury, and the beginning of this. 

Thus Germany had assumed an intel- 
lectual lead in Europe; while France still 
continued at the head in politics, not, in- 
deed, without severe struggle with Eng- 
land. If the literary advance in ‘Germany 
were not a bloom of false promise, it must 
needs be followed by a political progress. 
In the days of Napoleon, France had 
flung herself bodily upon Germany. This 
burden was thrown off in the battles for 
independence in 1813 and 1814. Yet the 
causes of our insignificance, and want of 


political insight, were not removed but 
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increased. The dignity of a German 
Empire had long been a mere shadow; 
and now this shadow even had vanished. 
Germany had become an aggregate of in- 
dependent States, large and small. Though 
this independence might be a mere ap- 
pearance, yet it was sufficiently real to 
make any strong, combined action impos- 
sible. At the same time, the Diet, which 
should have represented the united feeling 
of a nation, only gave sigas of its exist- 
ence, by suppressing all free motion in 
the several States. When France was 
again stirred by a desire to enlarge her 
bounds, it was Russia and England, and 
not Germany, who were called upon to 
restrain her. We felt this in Germany. 
The men of the War of Independence 
felt this: they saw, during the gloomy 
years of re-action, a harvest coming up far 
different from the seed they knew they 
had sowed. Our youth felt it, who grew up 
amid the songs and the memories of that 
war. This is the reason why the efforts 
for union, at this period, were very 
youthful, green, and romantic. The 
shade of the German Empire wandered 
about like a spectre. That any ruler of 
the time should attach any importance to 
the unpractical demagogical machinations 
as they were called, and be disturbed by 
any thing so unpractical, only proves that 
he must have had a bad conscience. 

The tempest of your Revolution purified 
our air for a while, without advancing us 
essentially. We now gave too much time 
to watching and studying a nation so dif- 
ferently constituted as the French; for 
every people should rather study their 
own means, their own race, and their own 
history. The chambers of our smaller 
States grew more animated; much capa- 
bility was awakened here and there, but 
the limit of space narrowed the vision 
also. Prussia and Austria closed their 
ranks together against constitutional exist- 
ence, and were united against its increase 
in the smaller States. It followed, that re- 
sistance to the Diet, the pitiful remains 
of a German unity, was thought to be 
patriotism. In the course of time, how- 
ever, it could not be concealed, that 
speeches, however fearless, made in the 
chambers of the smaller States amounted 
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to nothing, so long as their governments 
were supported by the Diet, that is, by 
the two larger States. 

Then arose a hope of a representation 
of the people in the Diet. A hopeful step 
was made in Prussia, but only a half-way 
one, by summoning the united chamber of 
deputies, — when, at this moment, the Re- 
volution of February —a thrust from you 
—encroached again ‘upon German de- 
velopment. Such shocks from France 
were ruinous to us, so long as they sur- 
prised us, a weak nation. They are helpful 
to us, in an equal degree, as we grow 
strong with our own power; so that this 
last stroke, which might have been most 
injurious to us, promises to-day to bring 
more valuable results than former ones. 
The shock of 1848 touched us at a mo- 
ment when we had become conscious of 
the fruitlessness of all separate effort for 
freedom and the public good ; and it helped 
at once to develop the idea of a German 
unity. In the German parliament, elected 
by universal suffrage, this idea gained a 
political importance, and before its moral 
authority all separate powers were obliged 
to retreat for a time. 

If the idea of a German unity from 
1821 to 1830 rested exclusively among the 
students, it might be jestingly suggested, 
that it had seized upon the professors in 
1848, if, as the saying goes, there is a bit 
of the professor in every educated Ger- 
man. It is enough to say, that the matter 
was treated theoretically in a thorough 
but utterly impracticable manner. There 
was much time lost in an effort to define 
the Habeas Corpus, in debating the sever- 
al paragraphs of the constitution, till, un- 
noticed, the existing powers had again 
gained strength, and the ideal structure of 
a Germany renewed melted like a picture 
on a cloud. 

From these aerial heights the crown of 
the German Empire had been offered toa 
prince, who, although a man himself in the 
clouds, still showed his correct insight, in 
considering that he was not himself the 
right person to wear the crown, and that 
such acrown was not fit to be borne. The 
attempts which he then made to appropri- 
ate to his own behoof a part of what had 
been offered before, ended more pitiably 
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even than did the attempts of the Ger- 
man nation at reconstruction. During 
this struggle, it became more and more 
evident that the dualism of Prussia and 
Austria was the cause of the ‘unhappy 
condition of Germany. During the time 
of Metternich, Prussia had been towed 
along by Austria; and this was considered 
a guarantee for safety and order. It was 
now as surprising to the policy of Austria 
as it was inconvenient, to have Prussia 
making more and more earnest efforts to 
assert her own will, and pursue her own 
course. Therefore, whatever Prussia want- 
ed henceforth to create or uphold in Ger- 
many, beginning with the Zollverein, was 
privately and publicly contested by Aus- 
tria. Germany was now in the condition 
of a wagon, to which two horses are at- 
tached, one before and one behind, and 
which. consequently cannot move. But 
every period in historic times finds the 
man it needs, if only the right individual 
can be found in the right place, among the 
rising youth. M. von Bismarck was a man 
of the right sort, and his position in the 
Diet the right point of view from which 
to look into the misery of Germany. 
At first, it was his pride in Prussia which 
led him to swear vengeance on Austria 
for the humiliation which she had brought 
upon Prussia, while he was still aware that 
Germany could be helped by helping 
Prussia. In the struggle for Schleswig- 
Holstein, it was possible to harness the 
horses together for a moment ; but the goal 
was scarcely reached, before they began 
to pull again in opposite directions. It 
was necessary now to cut the traces that 
connected the rear horse with the wagon, 
that the forward horse might not le 
impeded in dragging it on. The idea 
was simple as that of Columbus with his 
egg. It seemed asif everybody might have 
suggested it ; but, if more than one person 
did think of it, only one knew the right 
means to carry it out. In the lives of 
nations, as of individuals, success appears 
when the object long wished for and 
striven for comes to méet us in form so 
unfamiliar that we do not recognize it, 
and turn from it impatiently and indig- 
nantly. This was the case in the Prus- 
sian-Austrian war of 1866, and its results. 
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It brought us Germans what we had 
long wished for ; but it did not bring it in 
the form we had desired, and therefore a 
large portion of the German people thrust 
it aside. We wanted to bring about the 
union of Germany from the ideal, from 
the wisk of the people, out of the thoughts 
of its best men. Now the way for it was 
prepared by the power in existence, with 
blood and iron. As the imagination soars 
high and far, we had thought to unite the 
collective German races in one constitu- 
tion; now yielding to existing cireumstan- 
ces, not only the Germans in Austria, but 
the South German Middle States, were left 
outside. It required time to reconcile Ger- 
man idealism and German obstinacy to 
these facts; but the force of these facts, I 
might almost say, their common sense, was 
so irresistible, that, in a very brief period, 
amore correct insight has made a satisfac- 
tory progress. 

The conduct of France during all this 
contributed largely to opening the eyes of 
the most blind. She allowed these events 
to take place, in the hope of enlarging her 
own supremacy by the dissensions of her 
neighbors. She could not conceal her 
vexation when she was disappointed. 
Henceforth we Germans could estimate 
the value of our political position by 
the calumnies of France; for its true 
importance seemed always in reverse of 
the opinion of France. We could recog- 
nize, in the hostile attitude of France 
towards Prussia and the North German 
States, that with them lay our sal- 
vation ; and, when she flirted with the 
South German Confederation, we could 
believe that our greatest danger lay in 
that direction. Every motion which Prus- 
sia made — not to compel the South 
German States, but to keep the door open 
for their annexation — was suspected by 
France, and made an object of remon- 
strance. Even in matters which had no 
political bearing, such as the support of a 
railroad over the St. Gothard, the Gallic 
cock crowed hostility. 

France has changed her constitution 
three times since the fall of Napoleon. 
Germany has never thought of meddling 
with her. She has always recognized her 
neighbor’s right to rebuild his house at 
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his need, tosuit hisown convenience oreven 
his caprice. And should it be otherwise 
with Germany since 1866? We have 
broken down partitions, have laid new tim- 
bers, have built walls for our house, which 
was notoriously uninhabitable: have we, 
then, caused any concussion in our neigh- 
bor’s house? Did it threaten diminishing 
his share of light and air? Did it suggest 
danger of fire? Not at all. Our house 
seemed to our neighbor to be growing too 
stately. He wanted himself to possess 
the highest and stateliest house in the 
street. Then, too, there was danger that 
our house should become too impregnable. 
He would prefer that we should not be able 
to lock it; that he might be still allowed, 
as so often before, to take possession at his 
pleasure of its several rooms, and add 
them to his own house. All the time, we 
had never reclaimed those parts of our 
house which our violent neighbor had 
appropriated in times past; but we left 
them to him, and the question of posses- 
sion became obsolete. Now, indeed, since 
he has appealed to the sword, these ques- 
tions are awakened. 

France is not willing to resign her su- 
premacy in Europe ; but, supposing she had 
a right to this claim, what right has she 
to meddle in our internal affairs? On what 
is based, indeed, this supposed right to 
supremacy? For a long time, Germany 
has been her equal in culture, and the 
equality of our literature is recognized by 
the French. We are envied by the best 
men of France for our regular school-sys- 
tem, which brings about an equal cultiva- 
tion and morality in all classes of our 
people. The exclusion of the Reforma- 
tion from France contributed as much to 
injure its moral and intellectual progress 
as it did to strengthen its political power. 
But we have overtaken France in political 
ability, if slowly, yet completely. The 
Revolution of 1789 seemed to give her a 
mighty advantage over us; but we owe to it 
the bursting of many a fetter which might 
otherwise have been forced upon us; and 
what we have seen in France since cannot 
frighten us from competing with her. 
Moderate governments, there, seem to have 
arisen only to be undermined, to dissolve 
into anarchy, and thence into despotism. 
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You yourself have doubted, in your ad- 
mirable paper upon the subject, whether 
the constitutional monarchy, which you, 
as well as I, consider the only form of 
government (with certain exceptions) to 
be commended for Europe, will ever take 
firm root in France. At least, you desired 
it more than you hoped for it.’ 

That I do not deny the many good traits 
of the French nation, that I recognize it 
as an essential and indispensable member 
of the European family of nations, —a 
leaven lending a beneficial variety to the 
mixture, —I do not now need to assure 
you, most respected sir, as little as you 
need to assure me of a similar impartial 
judgment of the German nation and of its 
worth. But nations as well as individuals 
have faults, as the reverse side of their vir- 
tues ; and, with regard to these, the two na- 
tions have for centuries received two sorts 
of discipline, so different as to be com- 
pletely opposite to each other. In the hard 
school of adversity and misfortune, while 
your countrymen were our relentless 
schoolmasters, nay taskmasters, we Ger- 
mans learned to recognize our inherited 
faults as, what they are, obstacles to all 
national prosperity, — our dreaminess, our 
slowness, and above all, our dissensions. 
We have taken ourselves in hand, have 
struggled against these faults, and constant- 
ly striven toovercome them. On the con- 
trary, the national faults of France, nursed 
by a succession of rulers, have been inces- 
santly increased and puffed up by suc- 
cess, and have not been brought down by 
misfortune. The striving after glory; an 
inclination to gain it, not by quiet domes- 
tic labor, but in noisy undertakings for 
foreign adventure ; the idea of standing at 
the head ofall nations,— these vices which 
lay in the Gallic blood, as did the others 
Ihave mentioned in the German, — these 
were nurtured by Louis XIV., by the first 
Napoleon, and by Napoleon — as is to be 
hoped — the last, in such a manner as to 
injure deeply the national character. 
“ Gloire,” which one of your statesmen has 
declared to be the first word in the French 

‘language, is, instead, its worst and its 


1 He alludes to the paper noticed in Old and 
New, vol. i. 284, 
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most ruinous one,—a word which the 
nation would do wisely-to banish a while 
from its dictionary. It is the golden calf 
before which she has danced for centuries, 
the Moloch to whom she has sacrificed so 
many of her sons and the sons of the 
neighboring nations, and to whom she 
now makes sacrifice again. It is the Fata 
Morgana which has allured her again and 
again from prosperous fields of labor into 
the desert, often enough to the brink of an 
abyss. And while the earlier rulers (Na- 
poleon First particularly) who were pos- 
sessed by this demon preserved a certain 
degree of honesty, even in their unjust 
wars, the present Napoleon harbors a con- 
scious intrigue for cold, selfish purposes, in 
order to mislead the nation, and turn its 
attention from its internal moral and politi- 
cal degradation. For this reason, he is 
constantly fanning the national passion for 
glory, notoriety, and robbery. He succeed- 
ed against Russia, in the Crimea; when 
opposed to Austria, in Italy; in Mexico 
he met with a disagreeable failure. Le 
neglected the right moment with Prus- 
sia. At the beginning of this year, it 
seemed for a moment as if he were in 
earnest in leaving this road, and entering 
upon that of internal reform, for the sake 
of a reasonable freedom and domestic 
economy. But, in his grasping for the 
Plebiscite, he taught the whole world that 
he was unchanged. From that moment, 
every thing was to be feared for Germany, 
or to speak more correctly, every thing 
was to be hoped. 

The unity which he wished to prevent 
we now have. The unheard-of arrogance 
which lay in his demands upon the King 
of Prussia could be appreciated and es- 
teemed unbearable, by the simplest peas- 
aut in the Marches as well as by the kings 
and dukes south of the Maine. The 
spirit of 1813 and 1814 swept like a storm 
through the country; and the first successes 
have already given us a pledge that fail- 
ure is impossible to a nation which battles 
for that to which it has a right and feels 
that it has the power to defend. This 
success for which we are wrestling is to 
secure equal rights among European 
nations, the certainty that a restless neigh- 


- bor cannot at pleasure disturb us in our 
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labors of peace, and rob us of the fruits 
of our industry. We want guarantee for 
this; and only when it is given, can we 
speak of a friendly understanding, of a 
harmonious co-operation of the two neigh- 
boring people, in all works of culture and 
humanity. Then only, when the false 
road is closed to the French people, will 
they be in a condition to listen to voices 
such as yours, who have summoned them 
to the right road ; to labor, honest in itself, 
to discipline and morality. I have been 
more wordy than I meant to be, and than 
is proper perhaps ; but our German affairs 
appear to outsiders wrapped in mist, and, 
to dispel this, I have been forced to expa- 
tiate somewhat. Perhaps you will find it 
still less fitting that these lines should 
come to you in print instead of being 
written. In ordinary times, I should cer- 
tainly have first secured your permission. 
But, in the present circumstances, the right 
moment would have passed before my 
request could have reached you, and 
before an answer could have returned 
tomy hands. I think it not unwise for 
two men of both nations, each of whom is 
independent and unbiassed by political 
partisanship, to converse with each other 
about the meaning of the struggle, freely 
and yet without passion. My remarks 
will seem to me to possess any true worth 
only when they incite you to similar ones, 
from your point of view. 

In the mean time, respected sir, allow me 
to assure you of the sincere respect which 
you are aware I have for you. And pre- 
serve, amid all the bustle of war, your 
friendly regard for your obedient 

D. T. Strauss. 


RENAN TO FRENCH DEMOCRACY. 


In this letter of Strauss, he alludes 
to Renan’s criticism of French De- 
mocracy. In Renan’s preface to a 
New Edition of his life of Jesus, he 
gives his statement of Christianity 
and politics in words worth the con- 
sideration of Red Republicans just 
now. 
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“T never prepare a new edition of 
this book, without asking if it has 
done good to its readers. I have 
never once reproached myself for hav- 
ing written it. The book was to me, 
as are all my works, a completely sin- 
cere production, —the spontaneous ex- 
pression of a thought which I can 
never permit to be modified by con- 
sideration or expediency. This is not 
politic, and those who wish to succeed 
in this world follow other rules. For 
myself, I believe, that when one has 
made‘conscientious efforts to find the 
truth, one can, and ought to, tell sim- 
ply the result that one has reached. 
If my book, good or bad, has spoken 
to the hearts of a great number, it is 
because, in writing it, I have not for 
a moment dreamed of the readers it 
might have. If it has exercised any 
influence upon the religious ideas of 
the time, it is because I have com- 
posed it without any hidden wish for 
proselytism, and in simple good faith. 

“But has this influence that it has ex- 
ercised, without my wishing it, been 
for good or ill? Have I a right to 
a tranquil conscience ? or is my place 
among those who are so imprudent as 
to reach an end they have not antici- 
pated, and afterwards regret they 
have reached it? After weighing all, 
I am satisfied with what has hap- 
pened; and if I were to begin the 
book again, with a full view of its 
consequences, I would do again what 
I have done. 

“Let us suppose, indeed, that this 
little book has in any way had an in- 
fluence on the mind of its readers; it 
has been able to produce two results. 
On one side, it has diminished a faith 
in the supernatural; on another, it 
has carried the accents of Christianity 
to a part of the public who for a long 
time have been strangers to all reli- 
gious ideas. A faith in the supernaty- 
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ral, afterall, depends littleon books. I 
can venture to affirm, that among the 
persons who have opened the ‘ Vie de 
Jesus,’ very few possessed such a faith. 
I shall never regret, either, having 
contributed to drive from the world 
an error which it must learn to do 
without. On the other hand, as to 
any infusion of Christian spirit which 
has been created by my book, I re- 
joice in it loudly. Christianity is not 
a revelation, in the sense which theo- 
logians intend; but it is a tradition, 
and an excellent tradition. Chris- 
tianity is necessary to the moral and 
religious education of humanity, as 
the study of Greek antiquity is neces- 
sary to intellectual education. It is 
not necessary to consider Greek and 
Latin literature as inspired, in order 
to make it the basis of education; in 
the same way, it is not necessary to 
regard the Bible and the Church as 
supernatural authorities, in order to 
admit that they are essential parts in 
the progress of civilization. For 
eighteen hundred years, a part of 
what has been done in the world has 
been done in the name of Christiani- 
ty. Any country that shall be obliged 
to proceed without the aid of Chris- 
tianity, in the labor for its own moral 
amelioration, will have a feeble place 
in the foundations of its institutions, 
where they are apparently the most 
secure. 

“Tt is, above all, to the democracy 
of France that this observation is ad- 
‘dressed. I do not belong to what is 
called the democratic party. I even 
think that this party renders but poor 
service to the cause that it thinks to 
serve. But the word democracy is 
dear to me, if by it is meant a warm 
liking for the people, and things of the 
people, accompanied by the conviction 
that society rests in fact upon the 
virtue of the so-called inferior classes. 


The democracy of France, along with 
rare qualities of ardor and devotion, 
possesses one grave fault. Violently 
and jealously it pretends to establish 
the happiness and the rights of all, 
without preaching virtue, abnegation, 
and sacrifice, to the individual. It is 
often said that the French Revolution 
sprang from the gospel. This is a 
complete error. Never were men less 
disciples of Jesus, than were the au- 
thors of the Revolution. The. ideal 
of the French democracy is an ideal 
of the rights of man pushed to its 
extreme. Its point of departure is 
by no means charity and resignation: 
it is justice, an uneasy search after 
equality. With this it is possible to 
be powerful in destroying, but power- 
less in founding. The world can only 
keep itself up with some little aspira- 
tion to an ideal and love. There is 
needed something of that soft gentle- 
ness that Jesus spread over all he 
touched. There is needed a religious 
object, a vision, a tender consolation 
for the feeble. A society where no 
one loves any longer, where no one 
adores, will not subsist. There can- 
not be conceived a more false idea 
than that of a level humanity, if I 
may dare to call it so, where there 
should be no subordination, no recip- 
rocal ties, no chain between the dead 
and the living, no deference, no re- 
spect. 

The spirit of Jesus, which is but 
a faith in the ideal, can in a manner 
be worked upon as the necessary cor- 
rective to this kind of realistic crudity 
which seems inherent to democracy. 
Only one thing can become a mo- 
tive for serenely accepting the ine- 
qualities of the present world: it is a 
faith in an ideal kingdom of God, 
where all existing injustice is re- 
dressed, where there is no other no- 
bility than that of duty accomplished, 
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where merit is appreciated inverse- 
_ ly to the opinions of the world. 

Equality and absolute right do not 
exist in nature; there will always be 
individuals who are stronger, more 
handsome, richer, more intelligent, 
more endowed, than the rest. But we 
are all, all of us, brothers in reason, 
brothers in the face of duty, brothers 
in the face of God. Before this tri- 
bunal, the poor man who is courageous 
and free from envy, the simple, devout 
man, the obscure woman who fulfils 
well her every-day task, are superior 
to the rich man who dazzles the world 
by his opulence, and the vain man 
who fills the world with his own 
name. The primitive Christian im- 
agined that the kingdom of God was 
going to be soon made real. Alas! 
he deceived himself. The earth still 
remains a valley of tears; the new 
Jerusalem, that was expected to be 
seen shining among the clouds of 
heaven adorned like a bride, has not 
come down upon earth. This vision 
has none the less remained the great 
consolation of humanity. The world 
that we know is a tissue of iniquities, 
and will ever be so. Justice here be- 
low is an impossibility ; for it is Na- 
ture herself who is cruel, unjust, blind, 
immoral. An appeal to a final judge 
rises from the deepest and most legiti- 
mate feeling of our heart. 

“There is, it is said, a new school, 
which treats fraternity as an old world’s 
tale, and will not listen to justice. 
‘Surely we ought to contend with all 
our strength against the ferocious law 
of Nature which compels every being 
to a selfish development, to ‘ strangle, 
in order to live.’ 

“But, while we labor without relax- 
ation to reduce the field of violence, 
let us not hope to realize a state of 
things where a distributive justice re- 
garding individuals shall not be cruelly 
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crushed. Humanity is founded upon 
the fact of property, which admits 
no discussion touching the justice or 
the injustice of the origin of property. 
The opinion of those economists ac- 
cording to which riches represents a 
recompense for some merit or social 
service, is, from the historian’s point 
of view, entirely erroneous. Let us 
venture to say it aloud, justice exists 
only in God and in the heart of the 
just man. Nothing will ever grant 
us dispensation from resignation and 
charity. Love of men, patience, af- 
fability, gentleness towards all beings, 
even animals, — this will always be a 
good and sure law. Strict right leads 
always to the abyss, and brings about 
often a result precisely opposed to that 
we wished to obtain. Political eco- 
nomy is a legitimate study, and one 
of which social philosophy should take 
great account; but we must not ex- 
aggerate its range. Its eternal counsel, 
‘Make yourselves rich,’ becomes, if 
it is not tempered by the moral sen- 
timent, an irony, and a sort of impiety. 
There will always be some who are 
poor; though we labor as much as we 
can to diminish poverty, it will not 
be suppressed. Poverty is, in some 
respects, a condition of human exist- 
ence. Do not, then, say to the poor 
man that he is poor from his own 
fault; do not teach him to free him- 
self from poverty as from a shame. 
Make him love poverty ; show him its 
nobleness, its charm, its beauty, its 
sweetness. This was the crowning work 
of Jesus. The exaltation of poverty 
was his master-stroke ; in this, Francis 
d’ Assisi is almost the only follower of 
his who has comprehended him. The 
exaggerations which mingled with 
this great enthusiasm for a voluntary 
mendicant life are in our day not 
very dangerous! And what profound 
truths do they purchase for us! Yes, 
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the happy man is the poor in spirit; 
the freeman is he who can detach 
himself from things of the earth. 
Poverty, in the Christian sense, is the 
beginning of virtue. The pretended 
independence of the rich man is an 
illusion ; the rich man, on the contrary, 
being the least independent of men, 
the least fitted for truth. He depends 
upon his riches; his opinions and sen- 
timents are those which belong to his 
riches. There must needs be rich 
men ; but a society which has for its 
aim a mad pursuit of riches is con- 
demned to powerlessness and me- 
diocrity. In our days, to preach up 
Simon Stylites as a model, who, with 
one eye fixed upon heaven, holds to 
the earth only by the soles of his feet, 
would be an inoffensive bit of madness. 
More mad are those who aim to make 
people live upon self-interested hopes ; 
more blind are those who imagine 
that a people who hold omnipotence in 
their hands, and who have destroyed 
all the privileged classes, will stop 
before the privileges of fortune, so 
long as fortune in their eyes is con- 
sidered but an equivalent of pleasure, 
—so long as they see the rich, con- 
sidering their riches not as imposing 
duties, but as a simple right to enjoy- 
ment. Egotism, and a greedy search 
after pleasures, can never create any 
thing durable. The political problem 
is in our time inseparable from the 
social problem; and the social prob- 
lem is a religious one. Materialism 
offers no basis for inequality, yet in- 
equality is necessarily the foundation 
of all social organization. The ills 
that no constitutional reform can ever 
reach are innumerable. The condition 
of women especially will overthrow the 
theories of all those who aim to estab- 
lish society upon the severity of legal 
claims. The life of the greater number 
of women, and of the best, will be a life 


of tears. This is why women feel that 


Christianity, which was in the begin- . 


ning their work, is still their fortress, 

“ Yet in this original spirit of Chris- 
tianity we can find teaching, encour- 
agement, and examples. It is there 
that we must seek models for free as- 
sociations outside of the State; it is 
there that we see what happiness can 
be produced by fraternity, probity, 
gentleness of manners, and affection 
between the two sexes; and, as these 
things are more easily attained by the 
poor than the rich, it is there that we 
can learn to taste the charm of the life 
of the poor man,—the life of the 
people who live without envy of the 
rich or powerful. Christianity, or, to 
speak better, the spirit of Jesus, con- 
tains thus the germ of infinite regen- 
eration. It is necessary to go back 
to this, whenever we wish to create 
a reform in religion, just as we must 
return to the Acropolis of Athens 
whenever we make a reform in art. 
The petty dogmas of narrow ortho- 
doxies, which, in turn, have arrogated 
to themselves the honor of being 
the only Church of Jesus, ought not 
to repel us. The time is approach- 
ing when these rude chains will drop 
away, — chains that have been 
wrought by barbarous ages and pro- 
fane, ambitious men, who for centuries 
have worked out the doctrines of Jesus 
to their own profit. The pride of the 
Church of Rome, which is the most 
complete negation of the gospel of 
Jesus, will soon be punished. The 
eternal youth existing in the work of 
Jesus will flourish again; the ashes 
of the saints will become fruitful, and 
the bones of the millions of martyrs 
who have borne witness to the ideal 
will recover life. Then will the bones 
of our sad world, now so vulgar, so 
commonplace, so faithless, so without 
hope and without love, be clothed 
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in flesh ; we shall begin again to be- 
lieve, to hope, to love. 

“ Shall we hear the joyous accent of 
this new ‘O filit et filie’? Shall 
we one day sing the hymn of brotherly 
union, Ecce quam bonum et quam ju- 
cundum habitare fratres in unum ? 
No one can measure time; more than 
three centuries passed between Joa- 
chim de Flore and Luther. It is notin 
a few days that a dead faith can become 
a principle of life, a feebleness grow 
into strength, a grief become a joy. 
Let us wait, and console ourselves for 
the excommunications of the present 
by the hope of benedictions in the 
future. Let us preserve carefully 
the sacred branch which is to grow 
green again. Let us fight against 
those who hope to replace by selfish 
calculations of interest, the force 
which ancient idealism gave tohuman- 
ity. We shall see dark days; but, 
in order that the decay of one flower 
shall become the germ of another 
flower, there is needed the slow and 
soft incubation of the snow, the pro- 
longed action of a beneficent winter. 
The sadness of the evening is a gauge 
for the joys of the morning. The great 
terror of primitive man — a terror of 
which there is yet found a trace in 
the Vedas — was the setting of the sun. 
He asked each night with uneasiness, 
if the fountain of life had not disap- 
peared forever. Experience has re-as- 
sured us with regard to physical order, 
let us trust the same in a moral order, 
— that the sun sets only to rise more 
beautifully. There is in the bosom of 
humanity a source of heat which is not 
ready to become extinct ; and though 
it should be proved that humanity, like 
the sun, will one day grow cold, there 
is something which will not die: it is 
the ideal, — always to be perceived, 
understood, and loved in any point of 
space whatever, by any spirit and any 
heart.” 
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FRENCH PSEUDONYMES.! 


Among late publications in Paris 
is a small volume, under the title of 
“Les Pseudonymes du Jour.” The 
law, in France, exacts a signature to 
all articles published in any journal or 
periodical. This is in a measure 
evaded by the use of an assumed name; 
in many cases, a mere mask to conceal 
the real writer. A dictionary, there- 
fore, that reveals the real name, hid- 
den under these various pseudonymes, 
is a matter of some convenience, if 
not of interest. 

M. Joliet has spaced out his work 
with broad margins, and large type, 
and repeats his few facts in columns 
that take up a great deal of room; 
making a larger book than is abso- 
lutely needed. It is, however, an en- 
tertaining book, valuable for refer- 
ence. 

He states that a whole life would 
be required to make a complete work 
upon pseudonymes, as there are about 
six hundred periodicals in Paris, each 
of which supports a large staff of 
writers; and there is great difficulty 
in tracing the history of the various 
names assumed. The same name of- 
ten serves for several writers. 

The author has collected only the 
most important of these, such as would 
be useful in a history of literature ; 
and he connects with them inter- 
esting facts and bits of biography. 

Under the head of “ Dominos Fem- 
inins” come many authors, known and 
unknown. We give the little sketch 
of Mad. Rattazzi, which is brought 
out in this manner, and will serve as 
a specimen of the method used. 


a VICOMTE pD’ALBENS. — CAMILLE 
BERNARD. — Baron Stock. — Mme. Ur- 
bain Rattazzi. 


1 Les Pseudonymes du Jour, par Charles Joliet. 
Paris: Achille Faure. 
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“Marie Studolmine, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Wyse, late Minister of England 
at Athens, and Letitia Bonaparte, daugh- 
ter of Lucien Bonaparte, married in De- 
cember, 1848, the Count Frederic de 
Solms, and married again, February, 1863, 
M. Urbain Rattazzi, our Italian minister. 
In 1852, she established herself at Aiz-les- 
Bains, where she published ‘Les Mati- 
nées d’ Aix,’ a weekly review. She signed 
herself Marie Bonaparte Wyse, and some- 
times Camille Bernard. Returning to 
France in January, 1864, she published, 
between January and October, 1862, si- 
multaneously, communications to the Paris 
papers, — La Semaine in the ‘ Constitu- 
tionnel,’ under the assumed name of Baron 
Stock, and Lettres Parisiennes in the 
‘Pays, under that of Vicomte d’Albens. 
The works of Madame Rattazzi are: Nice, 
(1855), La Reputation d’une Femme,” &c. 
&e.... 


The pseudonyme, of André Léo is 
taken, it seems, from the names of the 
two children, André and Léo, of 
Madame Champseix, who writes un- 
der this name. 

Dora d’ Istria, who has furnished 
articles for the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” is, in fact, “ Princess Koltzoff, 
née Héléne Ghika.” 

The names of the literary men who 
have assumed signatures are arranged 
alphabetically, in several chapters. 
Many of these rejoice in various pseu- 
. donymes. For instance, the well- 
known Champfleury is itself an as- 
sumed name. It represents “Bixiou,” 
“ Bloomfield,” Champfleury,” “ Mo- 
linchart ;” the real name being Jules 
Fleury Husson. 

A pleasant little family story comes 
under the heading of “René Le- 
febvre,” which is the well-known 
pseudonyme of M. Edouard Labou- 
laye, or Edouard René Lefebvre de 
la Boulaye. 

Other well-known names are thus 
signalized: such as that of Pierre 
Véron, the redacteur-en-chef of the 





George Sand’s Empress Eugenie. 


“ Charivari,” who has used the signa- 
tures of Neuter, and Jean de Paris,’ 
We have, too, the disguises of M. 
Taine, so well-known under his own 
signature. His pseudonymes are F, 
T. G., Frédéric Thomas Graindorge, 
and Barnabé X. Louis Enault has 
written under the name of L. de Ver- 
mond. 

The pith of the little volume is ex- 
hausted in half an hour’s reading, but 
it remains a useful book of reference 
for the library-table. 


GEORGE SAND’S EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


MapAM GEorGE Sanp’s last novel, 
“ Malgrétout,” which appeared at first 
in numbers, has now been published 
in a volume by itself. It has the 
charm, usual in her novels, of char- 
acter in her “characters.” The per- 
sonalities whom we designate in this 
way in the common run of novels 
have seldom such individual force as 
belong to Madam Sand’s heroes and 
heroines; indeed, we might find fault 
with her latter writings, because she 
makes too close a study of character, 
analyzing too pitilessly, as in her 
novel just begun in the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” “ Cesarine Dietrich.” 
In Malgrétout, Abel the hero, a cele- 
brated violinist, stands in strong con- 
trast to the heroine in his artistic 
impulses, and the intensity of his 
passions. The heroine possesses an 
enthusiasm as deep, but it is under the 
control of her reason, —a character 
which Madam Sand finds a difficulty 
in representing ; and she is forced to 
put some English blood into her 
heroine’s veins to account for her cold 
reserve. From the love of these two, 
she makes an exceedingly interesting 


4 Malgrétout. Paris. Michel Lévy. 1870. 
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story. One of the dramatis persona, 
Mademoiselle d’Ortora, is supposed to 
be a portrait of the Empress Eugenie. 
The words which the author puts into 
her mouth have now astriking mean- 
ing. 
“Tt is only since my twenty-fourth year 
that I have caught a glimpse of the object 
of my existence. Until then, my wander- 
ing life had pleased me ; but I made this 
reflection, that it could not last forever. 
Beauty is not eternal: it had so far only 
served to make me shine; it was time it 
should keep me upon the horizon, — this 
beauty, an indispensable power, whose 
value I had not yet fairly measured. I 
calculated its chances coldly: it might 
continue from twenty-five years of age till 
thirty; it must inevitably fade after that 
time. It was necessary, then, that, at thirty 
years of age, my life should be determined, 
and its object fixed. 

This normal and logical object, for me, 
is not money ; it is not love, nor pleasure. 
It is the temple where all these advan- 
tages are but accessories, necessary, but 
secondary. It is a free position, brilliant, 
splendid, supreme. It is all summed up 
in a word that pleases me, — ’éclat! You 
see that I am consistent with my part. I 
wish to hold to this brilliant gift, possess, 
produce it without effort, manifest it 
without limits. I wish, then, all that it 
promises and secures. I wish to marry a 
man who is rich, handsome, young, des- 
perately smitten with me, forever submis- 
sive to me, and bearing, with glory in the 
world, a very illustrious name. I wish, too, 
that he shall have power, — that he shall 
be king, emperor, at the least heir pre- 
sumptive or reigning prince. All my care 
will be applied henceforth in looking for 
such a man; and, when I shall have found 
him, I am sure of getting possession of 
him. My education is made for this end. 
I no longer run any risk of not charming ; 
Ihave acquired all that my early educa- 
tion lacked. I have studied. I am well 
informed, am familiar with political science. 
I know the history of all dynasties and 
all peoples. I know all the arcana of 
diplomacy, and all the simple springs of 
every form of ambition. I know all the 
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marked men, all the powerful women, of 
the past and the present. I have taken 
their exact measure. I dread none of 
them. A day will come when I shall be 
as useful to a sovereign as I can now be 
to any woman who asks my advice about 
her toilette. Ihave the air of attaching 
great importance to little things: no one 
suspects the serious pre-occupation that 
absorbs me; but every one will know it 
some day, when I shall be queen, czarina, 
grand-duchess, president of a republic; 
for I know well that a great people is 
easily stirred, and turns easily to what is 
new. ButIdo not believe in the duration 
of such a fever; and if I were president 
to-day, — were it in America, — I should be 
sure of being sovereign to-morrow. Finally, 
I wish, after having played a brilliant réle 
in the world, to play a glorious one in 
history. I do not wish to disappear, like 
a common-place actress, along with my 
youth and my beauty ; I wish for a crown 
for my white hairs: one can appear 
always beautiful, so long as one dazzles 
with a crown. I like to experience 
great struggles, great perils: the scaffold 
even, has a fascination for me. I ‘shall 
never accept exile. I shall never fly: they 
will not catch me on the road to Varen- 
nes, not me! I shall not lose my mind in 
disaster. I shall brave the most tragic 
of destinies. I will fight face to face with 
this lion people: it shall not force me to 
lower my eyes; and I swear to you, that 
more than once I shall know how to bring 
it to lie in chains at my feet. After this, 
let it awaken ; let it weary of me; let it 
bear my head on the point of a lance! 
that will be the supreme day of my glory, 
and my pale face crowned, — once more, 
—pby martyrdom shall remain forever 
engraved upon the memory of men!” 


GINX’S BABY. 


OnE might suppose this pretty lit- 
tle book 1 to be some nursery-tale, or 
manual of advice to mothers. Once 


1Ginx’s Baby ; his Birth and other Misfor- 
tunes. Strahan & Co., London. 1870, 
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open the book and read it, and one 
cannot leave it until it is finished, so 
engrossing is it in interest. It is 
witty and pointed, dealing in turn 
with many forms of abuse and mis- 
management in State and Church. 
It treats fearlessly cant, sectarianism, 
and false philanthropy, having no 
tinge of either in its composition. 

It describes the attempts of one 
and another institution, each strong 
in the belief of its own power, and 
feeling itself the only one capable of 
doing Ginx’s baby any bodily or spir- 
itual good. Between these conflict- 
ing bodies, the poor baby is like a 
football kicked by a crowd of school- 
boys, who finally weary of their con- 
test, and it falls unheeded to the 
ground. 

The story which serves as a frame 
for so much humor, plain-speaking, 
and common-sense, is briefly this: 
Ginx, a navvy, is blessed already, at 
the beginning of the book, with 
twelve children. “The name of the 
father of Ginx’s baby was Ginx. By 
a not unexceptional coincidence, the 
mother was Mrs. Ginx.” “The gen- 
der of Ginx’s baby was masculine.” 
Mrs. Ginx having at intervals borne 
her husband a “ triplet,” then a quar- 
tet, and at other times single children 
up to the number of twelve, “Ginx 
affectionately but firmly begged that 
his wife would consider her family 
ways, since, in all conscience, he had 
fairly earned the blessedness of the 
man who hath his quiver full of them ; 
and frankly gave her notice, that, as 
his utmost efforts could scarcely main- 
tain their existing family, if she ven- 
tured to present him with any more, 
— either single, or twins, or triplets, or 
otherwise, — he would most assuredly 
drown him or her or them in the 
water - butt, and take the conse- 
quences.” “Convinced that another 
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infant-straw would break his back, 
Ginx calmly proposed to disconcert 
physical, moral, and legal relations 
by drowning the straw. Mrs. Ginx, 
clinging to Number Twelve, listened 
aghast.” “In eighteen months, not- 
withstanding resolves, menaces, and 
prophecies, Ginx’s baby was born. 
Ginx fixed his determination by much 
thought and a little extra drinking. 
He argued thus: he wouldn’t go on 
the parish ; he couldn’t keep another 
youngster, to save his life; he never 
had taken charity, and never would. 
There was nothing to do with it but 
drown it.” He starts, and first meets 
a police-officer, who, with much pom- 
posity, informs him that he is bound 
“by law to keep it alive.” As he, 
however, declines to assist him in 
taking care of it, “ Ginx prepares to 
bolt, amid fresh screams from the 
chorus.” He is now stopped by a 
philosopher, who says, “I understand 
you to say this is your thirteenth 
child. How came you to have so 
many?” After much argument, in- 
tended by the philosopher to prove 
the impropriety of Ginx’s proceed- 
ings, which is ended on Ginx’s part 
by his starting off again, as the at- 
tention of the crowd now collected 
centres on him, he meets a man 
who offers to take the child and keep 
it. This Ginx readily agrees to, and 
departs. Now the troubles of Ginx’s 
baby begin. After an amusing ac- 
count of its convent life, and baptism 
by the name of Ambrosius, we see 
how the child is recovered by the 
agent of the “Protestant Detectoral 
Association,” from the “claws of the 
Great Dragon,” as he feelingly words 
it, and placed under the care of the 
highly - respectable Protestant body. 
This is the beginning of much ill 
feeling ; the Protestants having united 
in a body against the Catholic adop- 
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tion of the infant, only to wrangle 
among themselves, after receiving it, 
as to which denomination shall have 
the education of it. A meeting of 
the Protestant sects is held in the 
Philopragmon Hall. After much 
quarrelling, all at length unite, and 
a committee is chosen, called “The 
Branch Committee of the Protestant 
Detectoral Union, for promoting the 
physical and spiritual well-being of 
Ginx’s Baby.” After many ups and 
downs, the money obtained for the 
support of the child being all spent by 
the committee, the people who have 
him in charge, not being paid, leave 
him on the sidewalk. 

Thus ended what charity and re- 
ligion, under the name of the “ Pro- 
testant Detectoral Association,” had 
pretended to do for the baby. All 
united in washing their hands of it. 
“There were in the country fifty 
thousand reverend gentlemen of every 
tincture of religious opinion, who 
might ply him with their various 
theories, yet few of them would be 
contented unless they could seize him 
while his young nature was plastic, 
and try to imprint on immortal clay 
the trade-mark of some human inven- 
tion.” Thrown thus into the street, 
he is picked up, and carried to the 
parish workhouse, that fearful sub- 
stitute for a home. Here the ques- 
tion of his belonging to the Parish of 
St. Bartimeus being raised and doubt- 
ed, he is almost starved legally; but 
illegally, and with some human feel- 
ing, the master feeds him, though the 
board does not countenance the pro- 


ceeding; each time however, “he fed 
him, saying,” “Now, youngster, this is 


without prejudice; remember, I give 
you due notice, without prejudice.” 
When the Board of Guardians meet 
to examine the circumstances under 
which the child was found, and brought 
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to the workhouse, one of them, 
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Stirk, asks, “ What’s his _pedi- 
gree?” This brutal joke was well 
received by the Board. “His pedi- 
gree,” answered the half-wit in whose 
care the boy was put by the matron, 
“goes back for three hundred years. 
Parients unknown by name, but got 
by Misery out o’ Starvashun. The 
line began with Poverty out o’ Lazi- 
ness in Queen Elizabeth’s time. The 
breed has been a large un’, wotever you 
thinks of the quality.” This dis- 
gusts the sensitive feelings of the 
Board, which, being placed in charge 
of paupers, feels them to be its natural 
enemies. 

After a terrible course of starva- 
tion, diet, and sickness, the parentage 
of the child is ascertained; and it is 
restored to its parents, who feel no 
pleasure, but much annoyance, at the 
prospect of another mouth to feed. 
Ginx, who is about to emigrate, de- 
cides a second time to leave the un- 
fortunate child to the public care, and 
chooses, this time, the steps of a club 
as a convenient spot. Here he is the 
occasion of some amusement and ar- 
gument, which results in his being 
allowed to remain. Meanwhile, he 
is the object of much lively discus- 
sion, and some display of philanthro- 
py, amounting in the end, as too 
often, merely to talk. 

The Church, Catholic and Protest- 
ant; the various institutions intended 
by a maternal government for the 
destitute ; the state, as represented by 
cabinet minister and members of par- 
liament; the philanthropists and phi- 
losophers, — after examining the case, 
do as the priest and Levite in Jesus’ 
story of The Good Samaritan, “ pass 
by on the other side,” not thinking 
of what the same great Teacher said 
in another place, “ Verily I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye have done it 
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ye have done it unto me.” “ Every 
day through this healthy country, 
there are men and women busy mar- 
ring the little images of God, that are 
by and by to be part of its public ; 
shadowing young spirits, repressing 
the energy, sapping their vigor or 
failing to make it up, corrupting 
their nature by foul associations, mor- 
al and physical. Some are doing it 
by special license of the Devil, others 
by act of parliament, others by neg- 
ligence or niggardliness. Could you 
teach or force these people, many un- 
consciously engaged in the vile work, 
and throw around a helpless genera- 
tion influences and a care more akin 
to your own home ideal, would not 
your labor and sacrifice be a God- 
work? ’Tis by feeling and enjoining 
everywhere the need of such a move- 
ment as this, that you, O all-powerful 
woman! can carry your will into the 
play of economic and social reform.” 
Ginx’s baby, now a man grown, 
without care or education, having 
never been taught the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, yields to 
_ temptation, and becomes a thief. 
Natural sequence of events: neglect, 
ill-treatment, and bad example have 
all had their influence, without any 
good teaching to counteract their ef- 
fect. “ Yourdirtiest British youngster 
is hedged around with principles of 
an inviolable liberty and rights of 
habeas corpus. You let his father 
and mother, or any one who will save 
you the trouble of looking after him, 
mould him in his years of tenderness 
as they please. Yet I may prove to 
you that this being, whom you treat 
like a dog at a fair, never had a day’s 
—no, nor an hour’s—contact with 
goodness, purity, truth, or even hu- 
man kindness, — never had any oppor- 
tunity of learning any thing better. 
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unto the least of these my brethren, 


What right, then, have you to hunt 
him like a wild beast, and kick him, 
and whip him, and fetter him, and 
hang him, by expensive machinery, 
when you have done nothing to teach 
him any of the duties of a citizen.” 

A melancholy comment on such a 
satire as this, is the announcement 
last month, that a woman has been 
sentenced to be hanged in England 
for the murder of forty-two infants, 
who had been “ farmed out ” to her. 

England cannot, with all her pow- 
er, force free-trade down other na- 
tions’ throats without their consent. 
She must, therefore, to remedy the 
difficulty, give of her super-abundant 
population, and so change the condi- 
tion of affairs there and here. We 
need all she can send us. She 
must part with her children, to whom 
she has acted but a step-mother’s 
part. 

That pseudo-Turk, Azamet-Batuk, 
so noted for his satire, the corre- 
spondent of “ The Pall Mall Gazette,” 
argued some time since, “that the 
super-abundance of children and nov- 
els militates against the prosperity 


‘of England.” “The Nation” says he 


“makes manifest with the utmost 
good nature, and with much humor 
and wit, his entire contempt for the 
modesty, and the talk of modesty, of 
the women who go to see Schneider; 
for the dignity of British statesman- 
ship; for the piety of British religious - 
people; for the religious scruples of 
the people who have had English edu- 
cation in their hands; for the truly 
British hatred of shams which must 
have actuated Overend, Gurney, & 
Co.; for the comparative honesty and 
happiness of the British tramp and a 
wooden-shoed slave of France; in 
short, for every humbug in England.” 
There is a very sad state of things 
shown by the story of Ginx’s Baby’s 

















birth and other misfortunes, ending, 
at last, in suicide. He is but the rep- 
resentative of hundreds of thousands 
of children born under laws that 
crush, from the very outset, their 
every chance of happiness, and turn 
them into a curse, instead of a bless- 
ing, to mankind. 

The author has, in his peculiarly 
sharp and able way of putting truths, 
shown more originality of thought, 
good judgment, and sound observa- 
tion, than a host of writers on the 
subjects he treats so cleverly. He 
strikes all in turn, from the gin-seller 
in the filthy streets of London, to her 
Majesty’s government. He points out 
disease lurking in the crowded tene- 
ment house, and corrupt and ineffi- 
cient management in high places. 
He cuts the gordian knot, which 
many hard thinkers have spent years 
in tugging at, with his keen satire 
and forcible statements. He is often 
humorous, but never flippant; show- 
ing a tender feeling for the poor. 
This is his closing sentence: “ Phi- 
losophers, philanthropists, politicians, 
Papists, and Protestants, poor-law 
ministers, and parish-officers, while 
you have been theorizing and dis- 
cussing, debating, wrangling, legis- 
lating, and, administering,— Good 
God! gentlemen, between. you all, 
where has Ginx’s baby gone to?” 


APPLETON’S ANNUAL CYCLOPE- 
DIA. 


“Tue New American Cycro- 
PEZDIA” itself was published too long 
ago to have its merits chronicled in 
these pages, although they were prop- 
erly recognized in “The Examiner,” 
whose name we inherit and bear. But, 
as the years go by, we, with all who 


Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia. 
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have occasion to use a book of refer- 
ence, find additional reason to prize 
it as a compendious, accurate, and 
modern authority. The original six- 
teen volumes remain, for this purpose, 
the most convenient vade mecum 
which the American reader or stu- 
dent can have at his elbow. “ The 
Annual Supplements” to this work, 
in volumes of about the same size 
of those of the original series, are of 
scarcely less value, although in 
another way. They preserve for us, 
while they bring them to us at the 
time that they are wanted, the facts, 
the documents, the statistics, of the 
year just past. Before the events of 
the world have crystallized them- 
selves into history, although they 
have slipped out of the grasp of 
the newspapers, there is a time 
when we sometimes look round for 
data with regard to them, with 
trouble, if not in vain. These vol- 
umes, better than any of the old 
“Annual Registers,” as we recall 
them, bring together, year by year, 
in a very convenient form, with good 
indexes for reference, the “ Record 
of Progress” of the year. In the 
volume now before us,! the historical 
accounts of affairs in France, Prussia, 
and Spain, well brought up to the 
first months of this year, with the 
official and other documents carefully 
set forth, are a most valuable intro- 
duction to the great struggle now 
going on. Besides articles like these, 
we have summaries of the geographi- 
cal, astronomical, and other scientific 
efforts and discoveries for the year; a 
good synopsis of the proceedings of 
Congress, and of the legislative and 
other action of the several States, with 
the current history of foreign coun- | 


1“ The American Annual Cyclopedia and 
Register of Important Events of the Year 1869, 
Vol. ix. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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tries; a review of literature and literary 
progress for the year; and sufficient 
obituary notices of all leading men 
who have died as it passed. These 
things, with others, make it, not only 
a valuable book of reference, but 
varied, useful, and agreeable reading. 


ARTHUR HELPS. 


WE doubt if what is called “the 
public,” either in England or Ameri- 
ca, apprehends the increasing power 
of Mr. Arthur Helps’s writings. We 
even doubt if he apprehends it him- 
self. His first books were conversa- 
tional essays, of exactly the kind that 
noisy men, who think they are men of 
affairs, say are “not practical.” But 
they contain suggestions which be- 
come tremendously practical before the 
world has done with them. It is to 
be observed, also, that Mr. Helps has 
for many years been in immediate of- 
ficial connection with the most dis- 
tinguished’ Englishmen of his time 
of every party. For this reason, or 
for some reason, every new book of his 
makes more distinct allusion than 
those before to some of the essential 
questions of the day. Perhaps these 
are not questions discussed in the 
weekly newspapers or in Parliament; 
but Parliament and the weekly. news- 
papers do not always find out what 
the essential questions are. 

Realmah, for instance, in machinery 
which creaks a very little, opens up 
manfully the question whether Great 
Britain should, or should not, retain 
Gibraltar, and decides that Gibraltar 
ought to be abandoned. How would 
it answer, without giving Gibraltar, 
Metz, Strasbourg, and the fortresses of 
the Dardanelles, to any power in par- 
ticular, to give them to a Commission 





Arthur Helps. 


appointed by the “United States of 
Europe,” even if those States could not 
unite for any thingelse? This, how- 
ever, is not Mr. Helps’s suggestion: it 
is our own contribution to the discus- 
sions of the next European Congress. 

In “Casimir Maremma,” ?! he gets 
hold of a question of immense interest 
for young Englishmen, and for young 
Americans too. When a young-man 
of fortune leaves the university, why 
does he go round grumbling because 
he has nothing todo? Why does he 
not organize Emigration, as Themis- 
tocles and Miltiades did, and Isocrates 
and Alcibiades, Hengist and Horsa, 
John Winthrop and George Calvert ? 
That is what a young Norman or Sax- 
on is made for. Casimir Maremma 
undertakes this task, though only half 
his blood is Norman and Saxon. How 
he will succeed, we shall know when 
we have another volume. 

Mr. Helps conceives the most ad- 
mirable situations and dramatic turns 
for his stories; but he fails to bea 
good story-teller, because he murders 
his infants at their birth. That is, 
instead of leading on the perplexity of 
the plot for a volume, as Charles 
Reade would do, or Mr. Dickens, he 
takes compassion on the reader im- 
mediately, as Nick Bottom might do; 
and the anxiety is no sooner created 
than it is relieved. Casimir Maremma, 
for instance, appears in the double ca- 
pacity of a machinist working in a 
shop at the East End of London, and 
of a kid-gloved gentleman at the 
Queen’s Drawing-Room, the same day. 
Nobody knows that he is regularly 
leading these two lives. The concep- 
tion is a capital one. It is a pity no 
young man of spirit and character 
really tries it. But, no sooner is that 
bright suggestion of a plot made, 


1Casimir Maremma. By the author of Friends 
in Council. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 




















which the skilful reader supposes is to 
run through the book, than Mr. Helps 
tires of it, as Shakspeare did of Mer- 
cutio, washes his hero’s hands, and he 
isa workman no longer. So of four 
or five other plots in the book. There 
are enough of them to make the for- 
tune of five or six magazine serials, 

But, whether it is dramatic or not, 
Casimir Maremma is a book which 
will be read, nay, studied, by all the 
thoughtful young men in England 
and America who expect to be govern- 
ing those countries ten years hence; 
nay, by the thoughtful young women 
too, who expect the same thing. It 
is all alive with bright suggestions 
which the stupidest of us may carry 
into immediate action. And yet it 
traces out the threads, untangles the 
snarls, and analyzes hidden causes 
with a refinement of alchemy which 
may well engage the attention of the 
most critical. All this time, there is 
movement and vigor enough to start 
the young Miltiades. Happy he, if 
he be an American, and can create 
a new State, without going into ex- 
ile! 

Mr. Helps has such an honest, and, 
as it were, unpremeditated way of 
coming upon his own ideas, and of 
laying them freshly before the reader, 
that he at once establishes amicable 
telations with his critic, and produces 
a disposition to agree with him in his 
view of a subject. Some authors, 
of perhaps greater power than he, fail 
to persuade or convince, not for want 
of strength in their arguments, but, 
it might almost be said, because of 
too much strength in them; they 
come at us, to use a rulgar phrase, 
“hammer and tongs,” and frighten 
or provoke us into an antagonistic 
position. But the almost cloying 
mildness of Mr. Helps allows him to 
spread out his entire subject, before 
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the reader is quite aware that he is 
doing more than going through a 
friendly greeting. His errand is un- 
folded while he is apparently continu- 
ing his good-natured inquiries about 
your health. On looking the matter 
over, you find that he has given you 
the result of long and deep thought, 
and spoken eloquent words, especially 
when he is upon some reformatory 
topic; for Mr. Helps, although so 
gentle, is a very searching reformer. 
He returns with quiet pertinacity 
again and again to the charge against 
great and small abuses, and must set 
many people thinking about them, 
from whose thinking successful action 
will some day arise. 

“Companions of my Solitude 
consists of desultory essays, some of 
them prepared many years ago, bear- 
ing date, indeed, of 1850: but most 
of these pages read as well, and with 
as much point, as they could have 
done when fresh; for they are of 
general application, and are truths 
not only for the times, but for all 
times. The individuality of the 
author is, as we have said, perceptible 
in all he writes. His faults of style 
cling as closely to him as his*virtues. 
His occasional want of concentration, 
as opposed to an unusual degree of it 
at other times, presents an unpleasant 
contrast; while his careless profusion 
of prepositions, and sudden pulling 
up with them at the end of a sen- 
tence, jar upon the critical taste. 
Whether these peculiarities are re- 
tained to heighten the author’s per- 
sonality, or fall unnoticed from his 
pen, they are blemishes worth remov- 
ing. 

In all of his books, there is a quaint 
formality not unattractive; and read- 
ing one of them is like walking in an 
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1 Companions of my Solitude. By Arthur 


Helps. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1870. 
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old-fashioned garden, — the thoughts 
and the plants are arranged with a 
certain primness and stiff regularity ; 
but there is an abundance of sweet- 
smelling and bright-colored flowers; 
while among the time-honored pinks 
and roses there blossom - occasional 
exotics, whose presence tells of the 
far countries over which the owner 
has travelled, and of the universality 
of his perceptions of beauty. As for 
the principal topics on which this 
volume treats, “the great sin of great 
cities,” the crying necessity for re- 
forms, and the propriety of providing 
wisely for the healthful recreation of 
the people,—these are all matters 
worthy of as much attention as they 
can obtain: they call imperatively for 
the united efforts of thinkers and 
workers, of philanthropists and states- 
men, of men and women. 

A good deal of what Mr. Helps 
says is only the natural expression of 
those reveries which occur in the 


pauses of busy life, and which bear 
the same relation to our working 
moods that the softened hush of twi- 
light bears to the rushing activities 


of mid-day. We all theorize and 
philosophize a little in these silent sea- 
sons ; but most people say little about 
them : and it is very pleasant, and apt 
to be profitable, when some one 
catches these flying fancies, and puts 
them into comely and permanent 
form. We attach importance to them 
when they come back to us in terse 
expressions and graceful phrases. 
We admire them when they appear 
draped in eloquence, and smile when 
they assume the form of quaint sug- 
gestions or comic summaries. Mr. 
Helps is a master of the art of cos- 
tuming in this way ; and, while intro- 
ducing to our notice many thoughts 
altogether his own, gratifies our self- 
love by frequently admitting into. his 
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ranks ideas which must have occurred 
to almost everybody, but which gain 
much by the adornments which his 
skill has given them. M.J.M.38, 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


For the convenience of the Stewards 
of Book Clubs, and other purchasers 
who want to buy books as soon as they 
are published, if they are going to buy 
them at all, weeresume our monthly 
list of the books best worth purchase 
by general readers. To many of these, 
we may have occasion to allude again. 

Hans ANDERSEN. Houghton & 
Co. are going on regularly with their 
uniform edition of Andersen’s novels 
and stories. 16mo. $1.50 each vol- 
ume. 

Braziy. Geology and Physical 
Geography of Brazil. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$5.00. Fields & Osgood, Boston. 
This is a continuation of Agassiz’ 
“ Journey in Brazil,” embodying the 
scientific results of that journey and 
of a later expedition. 

ApBBEys, CASTLES, AND ANCIENT 
Harts oF ENGLAND AND WALEs. 
By John Timbs. 2 vols. 16mo. $3.50. 

BrrcueEr’s Sermons. A third se- 
ries of H. W. Beecher’s sermons. 
From verbatim reports by T. J. Ellin- 
wood. 8vo. $2.50. New York, J. 
B. Ford & Co. 

Frovpbe’s great history is now com- 
pleted in the American edition, by the 
publication of the twelfth volume. 
$15.00 for the set. Charles Scribner, 
New York. 

Cuartes Dickens. A Sketch of 
his Lifeand Works. By Fred. B. Per- 
kins. New York, G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. This little book contains a very 
curious review of the steady growth of 
Dickens’s reputation at the same time 
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that it brings together the details of 
his life, about which every one is ask- 


ing. Nothing will be read with more * 


interest than the early reviews of his 
books, before his reputation had been 
won. 

Georce Sanv’s Novers. Mau- 
prat, Antonia, and Monsieur Syl- 
vestre. Translated into English. 
Roberts & Co., Boston. $1.50 each. 
These translations, all well made, as 
we have already suggested in our 
notice of Mauprat, although by dif- 
ferent hands, are of those novels of 
Madame Dudevant which are unex- 
ceptionable for American readers. 

Dante’s Divina CommepiA. Mr. 
Longfellow’s wonderful translation, 
only accessible till now in the original 
costly edition, is republished by Fields 
& Osgood in three handsome and con- 
venient volumes. 16mo. $6.00. 

First Steps ry Eneuisu Lirera- 
turE. By Arthur Gilman. 16mo. 


$1.00. Houghton & Co., Boston. 


A handy book of reference for every 
one, and very valuable to young people 
beginning to read and think for them- 
selves. 

Hersert (Lorp E.). History of 
England under Henry VIII. London. 
Five shillings. 

Luck or Roarine Camp. 16mo. 
$1.50. Fields & Osgood, Boston. 
Mr. Bret Harte has established his 
reputation as the first of the short 
story tellers of America. Here is a 
collection of his little sketches, which 
will make you cry your eyes out some- 
times, and again make you scream 
with laughing. They will call atten- 
tion to his admirable magazine, “The 
Overland Monthly,” published regu- 
larly in San Francisco. 

Tae New Trmorny. Harpers, 
New York. This has been called by 
judges with whom we do not agree the 
best novel of the year. People who 
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begin it will read it through. 8vo. 
Six shillings. 

Co - OPERATIVE 
London. 

PRENTICEANA; or, Wit and Humor 
in Paragrapiis. By Geo. D. Prentice ; 
with a Biographical Sketch of the 
author by G. W. Griffin. 12mo. $1.50. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
Philadelphia. 

Pressensk E. The Larly Years 
of Christianity. A new edition of 
this suggestive and useful book. Chas. 
Scribner & Co., New York. 

Princes or Art. Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Engravers. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Urbino. 12mo. 
$2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
These sketches are simply written, 
fully illustrated, and give a good idea 
of the characteristics of the great mas- 
ters. 

Rospert Fatconer. By George 
MacDonald. 12mo. $1.75. A. K. 
Loring, Boston. Remarkable as all 
MacDonald’s books are, this seems to 
engage and hold interest as none of 
them have done. Thoughtful people, 
young and old, read it to remember it 
and profit by it. 

A Waxine Man’s Lire. By Dr. 
F. Mason. 12mo. $2.00. Oakley, 
Mason, & Co. A very curious me- 
moir by this distinguished Christian 
Missionary. Starting from Old York, 
as Constantine did before him, he has 
traversed all four Continents, with re- 
sults which are worth knowing. 

Joun Ruskin. Lectures on Art, 
delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford in Hilary term, 1870. 12mo. 
$1.00. New York, MacMillan & 
Co., and John Wiley & Co. These 
are admirable statements of the first 
importance. That the “ graduate of 
Oxford,” as in early days Mr. Rus- 
kin called himself, should now be 
called to this fine art professorship 
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is one of the fit things. The respon- 
sibility of the position puts just the 
right curb on his enthusiasm ; and no 
careful reader can afford to miss these 
criticisms, either on art or society. 
Ros Roy on The Jordan, Nile, Red 
Sea, and Gennesareth. A Canoe Cruise. 
By J. MacGregor. 12mo. $2.50. New 
York, Harpers. Another of these 
pleasant “canoe stories.” As a con- 
tribution to geography, of no great ac- 
count; but a wide-awake Sunday- 
school teacher would find it interested 
to good purpose a class of adventurous 


boys. 


George D. Prentice 


We cannot yet speak of 

Bensamin 8.G. W. The Choice of 
Paris. 16mo. $1.25. Hurd & Hough- 
ton, New York. 

Cornutt Stortss. A. K. Loring. 
Boston. 

THE 

THOUGHT. 


Laws or DiscursIve 

By Dr. McCosh. 16mo. 
$1.25, Robert Carter. New York. 

MisunvErRstoop. By Florence 
Montgomery. A. D. Randolph. 

And for other recent publications, 
we must refer to the full announce- 
ments of the publishers in our adver- 
tising pages. 


NOTE: GEO. D. PRENTICE AND 
SHADRACH PENN. 


BELLEVILLE, ILu., Sept. 12, 1870. 


To Publishers of Old and New,— 
A friend sent me your Journal of June, 
1870. In it is an article about “Geo. 
D. Preatice and Kentucky Thirty-five 
Years Ago.” Erroneous reference (in 
some particulars) is therein made tothe 
late Shadrach Penn, my father. He 
was publisher of “The Advertiser,” 


and Shadrach Penn. 


antagonistic to “ The Journal,” and in 
its columns frequently denounced the 
late Geo. D. Prentice, and set forth in- 
formation derived from others, and the 
actions of Mr. Prentice, as an editor 
in Kentucky. Some of the statements 
from others about Mr. Prentice and 
his career in Connecticut and other 
Eastern States may have been from 
prejudiced parties; but my father 
thought they were gentlemen of vera- 
city. In editorial warfare, my father 
aimed to use facts 4s legitimate wea- 
pons; and, though he may have been 
misled in some instances, this was his 
line of conduct generally. His style 
was fearless, not sugar-coated towards 
political opponents, when dealing with 
what he considered their defects. 

The editorial contest with Mr. 
Prentice was long, and ceased only 
after my father became a resident of 
Missouri. My father retired from 
“The Advertiser” on account of dis- 
agreement with partners in Kentucky, 
in 1841, and started “The Reporter” 
in St. Louis, Mo., in December, 1841. 
His course editorially was similar in 
“ The Reporter ” to that in “ The Ad- 
vertiser;” but his references to the 
late Geo. D. Prentice were not then 
frequent. 

Mr. Clarke has fallen into error in 
saying that my father sought Mr. 
Prentice in Kentucky, and proposed a 
cessation of abuse of each other. My 
father never thought he was simply 
abusing the late Geo. D. Prentice: 
he only believed he was inflicting 
merited newspaper castigation upon 
his great rival. The friends of each 
editor did seek them, and urged a sus- 
pension of hostilities in their respective 
papers; and this circumstance may 
have led Mr. Clarke into error as to 
my father. 

W. P. Penn. 





Record of 


Progress. 





Tue end of the Pope’s temporal authority will be matter of study 
for the historian for centuries to come; as we believe no subject be- 


longs more properly to the World’s Record of Progress. 


It is 


curious indeed, that, for us in America, the great centennial of one 
of the largest of the Liberal Christian bodies should hold in the 


same month its high festival. 


In our limited space this month, we can only allude to a few other 


of the steady steps forward. 





UNIVERSALIST CENTENNIAL. 


GLoucrsTER, Mass., Sept. 22, 1870. 


To tHe Epiror or OLp anp New: 

My dear Friend,—I had the 
pleasure of seeing Rev. Mr. Lowe, 
and some members of the party which 
accompanied him and you, to-day; 
but I had no chance to see you, — 
and I write, therefore, what I did not 
say of the impression this great as- 
sembly, in all its associations, makes 
on me. If one only wanted to en- 
courage lonely effort, or rather to 
show a true man that he never is 
alone, he would not want better illus- 
tration than he may see here. 

It is a hundred years this week, 
perhaps a hundred years to-day, since 
in the fog of a Jersey morning, — and 
what could be more foggy ?— John 
Murray, the founder of the Univer- 
salist Church in America, landed on 
her shores. I read the story in your 
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journal for April, as it was well told 
by Mr. Atwood. Now, here we are 
encamped on Cape Ann, —some ten 
thousand or more people to-day, repre- 
senting, I suppose, a thousand churches 
attached to John Murray’s principles 
in America, from which these dele- 
gates have come here, to express in 
whatever way they can devise their 
gratitude that he lived and died. 
Remember, that he arrived here dis- 
couraged, that he had resolved never 
to preach again, that he had been 
banished from the tabernacle of 
Whitefield, — the centennial of whose 
death next month will celebrate,—and 
that he only did preach in answer to 
a direct call of Providence. , Can 
there be a more perfect illustration of 
the possible power of one man, if he 
has the real metal, or more simply 
speaking, the divine help ? 

There is something sublime, as I 
told our brother Patterson to-day, in 
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the serenity of that cheerful faith, 
which for this great out-door cele- 
bration, to last near a week, like a 
Hebrew feast of tabernacles, selects 
the north-east cape of Massachusetts 
Bay for the place, and the days 
assigned to the equinoctial storm for 
the time. But our friends here have 
not reckoned without their host. 
The glory of a New England autumn 
is around them, brilliant in the sap- 
phire above, and in the hues of topaz 
and chalcedony and chrysoprase all 
around, as in the vision of Patmos. To 
the poor seer in Patmos, the sea made 
Patmos a prison. That, as Charles 
Brooks has said, is the reason why he 
says of the New Jerusalem, “There 
was no sea there,” as he might 
have said “there were no chains, no 
bolts nor other bars.” But here there 
is sea; and the sea speaks of liberty, 
love, and union with all the world. 

I hope you have staid long enough 
to see the picturesque beauty, and the 


comfortable hospitality at the same 
time, of the physical arrangements of 


this assembly. These “Cheerful 
Christians of the Liberal Fold ” have 
verified their character in the cor- 
diality of their welcome and the gen- 
erosity of their arrangements. A 
camp-meeting, indeed, is an exquisite 
exhibition of some of the noblest of 
the Christian graces; and of course 
there comes in, in detail, an exhibition 
of the simplicity, nay, the comfort, 
which appear, where Christian grace 
abounds. No locks to the doors, and 
yet nothing is stolen! No staircase 
when you go to bed: it seemed to 
me like my own dear Sybaris! No 
late hours at night, and in the morn- 
ing all the exquisite glory! With 
admirable taste, the committee of 
welcome pitched this great camp on 
the side of the sea, in the midst of 
huge bowlders thrown here and there 
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in some play of giants, with one long 
strip of beach for a frontier. Let me 
confess, that I have once and again 
strayed from the eloquence of men, 
to listen to the water; and I have 
never found myself without compan- 
ions there. I believe the prettiest 
thing of all has been, to see delegates 
from far-off prairies looking their first 
upon the ocean, with undisguise| 
content and awe. I can tell them 
in a moment from those who were 
cradled to the lullaby of the spray. 
They choose larger seaweeds to carry 
home, and they linger longer to write 
their names upon the sand. 

I heard enough of your speech in 
the great tent to understand that you 
and Mr. Lowe were representing the 
friendly sympathy of the Unitarian 
communion at this great gathering 
of Universalists, as in my private 
way I was intimating the sympathy 
of the Sandemanians. Certainly 
here is something hopeful, some- 
thing which looks like a “ Holy Catho- 
lic Church,” a Catholic church which 
shall sympathize, and not anathema- 
tize, in the mutual recognition of only 
two Christian bodies,-who are united 
in the spirit, and ask no questions as 
to dogma, ritual, or history. Our 
war showed well enough how much 
positive strength the national gov- 
ernment got from the generous rivalry 
in the same spirit of States which had 
different constitutions, were made up 
of different races, pronounced “ chick- 
en” and “cow” in different ways; 
while yet they looked forward to the 
same success, and united under the 
same leader, — Morton of Indiana vy- 
ing with Yates of Illinois, which 
should first pile in the regiments of 
his quota; Andrew of Massachusetts 
and Buckingham of Connecticut 
using all the mechanical skill of those 
States to rifle the old smooth-bore 
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cannon they found in their arsenals. 
Such rivalries as these gave to the 
central government, as we chose to 
call it, its completeness and its real 
vigor. As I understand history, it is 
when the several powers which have 
one object unite without consolidating, 
that, —in that unity in diversity 
which is the law of the universe, — 
they conquer. The trouble with sects 
is, that the Joseph Surfaces and 
Judases invariably waste their power, 
not against the acknowledged enemies 
of the Lord, but against each other. 

Now I see, or think I see, that at 
least three liberal Christian bodies in 
America, without mutual controversy 
as to points of doctrine, have agreed 
to press forward against sin and the 
Devil. Your Unitarian communion 
seems to be on such terms of federal 
union with this triumphant Univer- 
salist body, as well as with the “ Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
You ought to be proud of your al- 
lies. 

If I were you, I should record such 
alliance in Otp AnD New, at the 
head of the Record of Progress. 

I wish you would not speak of me 
as a minister in’ the Sandemanian 
body. One of our original and Scrip- 
tural customs is, that every member 
of our church may speak in our as- 
semblies, and that we have no distinct 
order of ministers. 

Always truly yours, 
Freperic INGHAM. 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE 
POPE. 

In the midst of sieges and slaugh- 
ter, it seems probable still, that the 
most important event for history, not 
of this year simply, but of this half- 
century, is the dethronement of the 
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Pope, by the vote of his own subjects, 
on the 2d of October. Popes have 
been driven from Rome by arms be- 
fore now; but a verdict, almost unani- 
mous, of the people of Rome and its 
neighborhood, that they would rather 
be governed by the King of Italy in 
their temporal affairs than by the Ho- 
ly Father, is, in the present state of 
Public Law, a rebuke passed on the 
whole system of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment far more severe than any defeat 
in battle. 

We do not say that this rebuke is 
the end of the papacy. Wisely used 
by the present Pontiff and his succes- 
sors, the loss of temporal power might 
lead to the noblest reformation of the 
Roman Catholic system. 

True Catholics have seen, with as 
much regret as true Protestants, that 
this twopenny worth of territorial 
power has been a snare and ruin to 
the pontificate. There are saints on 
the Roman calendar who were popes 
before the acquisition of the secular 
power in Italy. But saints since that 
time, even of Roman canonization, 
have been few indeed among the 
popes who have been tempted with 
the cares of this world, and the 
temptations of an earthly throne. 

Our first American student of eccle- 
siastical history, in speaking of the 
dethronement of the Pope by this 
unanimous voice of his children, says 
he is reminded of the critical scene in 
Verdi’s opera of “ Nebuchadnezzar,” 
as he once saw it performed in Rome. 
The King of Babylon, in the midst of 
the fanfares of trumpets and the ex- 
ultation of courtiers, ascends his throne 
with the cry, — 


‘‘Non son piu ré. Son Dio!” 
“T am not King longer, —I am God!” 


proclaiming, as another sovereign of 
another Babylon has done, his own 
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infallibility in this sublime blasphemy. 
At the moment the lightning of High 
Heaven strikes him, his crown falls 
from his head, and he is left to chat- 
ter out his weakness in the terrors of 
insanity. 

Pio Nono has tried the same ex- 
periment. 

“Non ré sono pit: son Iddio,” is 
the proclamation of “ infallibility.” 
And indeed he is not king. The light- 
ning has struck him,—and it is not 
stage-lightning now. The voice has 
spoken te him which says, “The king- 
dom is departed from thee;” and in 
the Castle of St. Angelo, or any other 
stronghold, he has the chance given 
him to learn “that the Most High 
ruleth over the kingdom of men, to 
give it to whomsoever he will.” 


THE POPE IN HIS YOUTH. 


WE can have no better opportunity 
to publish the following very curious 
narrative of what might have been. 
We receive it from a correspondent 
of high reputation; and it will be seen 
that the story is no piece of gossip, 
but is vouched for by authority where 
there seems no room for error. 


When in Rome, a year or two since, 
we occasionally visited an English 
friend whose pleasant apartments, un- 
der the brow of the Pincian Hill, were 
made the more attractive by the inter- 
esting stories and experiences which 
we were always sure to hear from him. 
As we parted one evening, he said, 
“The next time you come, I must tell 
you a story which will be worth your 
hearing, on account of its biographical 
interest and authenticity.” The time 
was arranged for our next call; and he 
premised the following narrative by 
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speaking of the venerable personage 
who communicated it, and the circum- 
stances under which the communica- 
tion was made to him. He further- 
more furnished us with paper, pen, 
and ink, and wished us to record it 
from his mouth as he should repeat it. 
He gave us liberty to publish it for 
the information of others whenever we 
might see fit todo so. We shall only 
withhold the name of our authority, on 
account of the connections existing be- 
tween himself and certain relatives of 
the family whose names appear in the 
sequel. He said, that, some years 
since, when he was visiting his friend, 
the late Dr. Hawtrey, Provost of Eton, 
who was at that time, although ad- 
vanced in years, sound in mind and in 
apparently good health, the doctor 
said to him, “I wish you, Augustus, 
to listen attentively to what I am now 
about to relate, and to record my state- 
ment, in order that the facts may be 
forever preserved and remembered. 


They have now become of historical 


importance and value. I received 
them from the parties of whom I shall 
speak, and to whom I am first cousin. 
I know them to be true. They are 
not known to the* world. Perhaps 
they remain alone in my breast. But 
I wish you to make a memorandum 


. of them, as, in the order of Providence, 


I shall not long remain among men.” 
My friend recorded them. Three 
weeks afterwards, the good Provost of 
Eton was dead. The late Dr. Haw- 
trey was well known and esteemed in 
the highest circles of English society. 
My informant is equally well connect- 
ed, and his relatives are among some 
of the most respectable of the prelacy 
and nobility of England. 

Having premised all he wished to 
say, the most important of which we 
have substantially stated, he began 
and ended the following remarkable 
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story which we here record, from his 
dictation : — 

“Within the memory of many el- 
derly persons now living, lived the 
well-known Countess de Salis, distin- 
guished for many extraordinary per- 
sonal gifts, —for her great beauty, her 
splendid talents, her varied accom- 
plishments, her brilliant conversation, 
and, above all, her unerring power of 
repartee. In her youth, this lady had 
been Miss Foster, daughter of an Irish 
bishop; but her marriage with an 
Italian count had separated her from 
her own family, and subjected her to a 
life of great suffering, and many even 
said of cruel persecution. After 
many years, the Countess de Salis 
returned once more to her paternal 
home. She was terribly altered in 
mind and manner. The sufferings she 
had undergone seemed to have left an 
eternal stamp upon her spirits; and 
her great mental depression was grad- 
ually undermining her health. Many 
eminent physicians were consulted ; 
and, for a long time, all was in vain. 
A terrible nightmare, and the scenes 
in which she had lived with and suf- 
fered from her husband, pursued her 
even in her waking moments. At 
length her medical advisers, as a 
strange and desperate resort, urged, 
as the memory of those scenes could 
never be eradicated, that she should 
visit them once more, in the hope, that 
stamped with a fairer impress, and 
visited under happier auspices, their 
vision might cease to be injurious. 

“Madame de Salis utterly refused 
to return to Italy, unless her younger 
sister, Miss Foster, were permitted to 
accompany her. Her society alone, 
she said, could banish gloomy recol- 
lections, and cheer her exile. But old 
Doctor and Mrs. Foster would not al- 
low their daughter to leave them. 
Their eldest daughter’s marriage with 
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a foreigner had nearly broken their 
hearts ; and, if their second daughter 
did the same, they would be brought 
down in sorrow to the grave. But 
Madame de Salis grew worse and 
worse ; and at length her parents were 
induced to consent to her wishes, after 
exacting a promise that she would 
never, under any circumstances, per- 
mit her sister’s marriage with a for- 
eigner. 

“Madame de Salis and Miss Foster 
went to Florence, where the bright 
sunshine and Italian skies, combined 
with the affectionate society of her sis- 
ter, soon had a beneficial effect on the 
health of the countess. Their saloon 
was the evening resort of all that was 
most distinguished and intellectual in 
the society of Florence; and the re- 
turn of Madame de Salis was warmly 
welcomed in Tuscany, where her vir- 
tues were already well known, espe- 
cially since het charms were enhanced 
by the presence of her younger sister, 
whose attractions, blooming into a 
beautiful womanhood, were even supe- 
rior to her own. Many were the suit- 
ors who proposed for the hand of Miss 
Foster; but to most of them she turned 
an unwilling ear, and all were prompt- 
ly dismissed by the guardian care of 
the countess, who was ever mindful 
of the promise she had made to her 
aged parents at home. At last a 
young Italian, Count M (in the 
guardia nobile of the Pope), showed an 
evident devotion to the society of Miss 
Foster; and Madame de Salis, though 
feeling sincere regret at having to act 
thus to a man she both respected and 
admired, not only forbade him the 
house, but, to prevent the possibility 
of future meetings, she removed her 
sister to Rome. 

“ At Rome, the arrival of the sisters 
was greeted with even greater enthu- 
siasm than at Florence. But the 
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countess observed with anxiety that 
her sister’s health failed from the time 
of her change of residence, — failed 
so seriously and rapidly that at length 
she felt obliged to put to herself the 
serious question, whether it was better 
to obey her parents, and allow her sis- 
ter to die, or whether she should diso- 
bey her parents, and save the life and 
happiness of her sister. In advocat- 
ing the marriage of Miss Foster with 
Count M , the countess felt she 
could do so from conscientious mo- 
tives. She therefore wrote two let- 
ters, —one to the young guardsman, 
telling him that he might come back 
and see her sister again, and one to 
her old parents, gently breaking to 
them the fact, that, before their answer 
could arrive, her sister would already 
probably be married to a foreigner; 
but that in Count M they would 
find a very different son-in-law from 
their former one; and that, in order 
to realize what he was, they must 
draw for themselves a mental picture 
of all that Count de Salis had been, 
and then imagine exactly the re- 
verse. 

*“ Count M. arrived, and was ac- 
cepted by the beautiful Miss Foster. 
The wedding-day was fixed: the wed- 
ding-dress was made; the wedding- 
breakfast was prepared; the wedding- 
guests were invited. Then the letter 
was sent to old Doctor and Mrs. Fos- 
ter, —too late for their answer to come 
back in time to forbid the marriage. 
The ceremony was to take place in the 
church of St. Luigi dei Francesi. On 
the wedding-morning, the church was 
filled with spectators. Madame de 
Salis and Miss Foster waited at the 
altar for the bridegroom (after the 
fashion of Roman brides); but the 
bridegroom never came. They waited 
and they waited; but he never came. 
And he never, never came at all; and 
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he never was heard of any more from 
that day forward. 


“Many years after these events, oc- 
curred the great famine and pestilence 
of the Basilicata. All who were rich 
enough to do so, packed up all and left 
their homes; and the poor were left to 
look out for themselves. A bishop of 
the region happened to be absent in 
Switzerland when the pestilence broke 
out; and, on hearing of the sufferings 
of his flock, he hastened homewards. 
He gave his time to the sick, and his 
means to the famishing. He sold all 
he had, —his carriage, his horses, and 
his library; and, at last, he sold the 
bishop’s ring from his finger, and with 
the proceeds thereof he fed the poor. 
After the famine and pestilence in the 
Basilicata had died away, his efforts 
of self-devotion were remembered in 
high quarters at Rome; and the result 
was, that he was eventually created a 
cardinal, long before he could other- 
wise have hoped to attain that dig- 
nity. 

“When Pope Gregory XVI. lay 
upon his death-bed, the greatest diffi- 
culty prevailed as to finding a succes- 
sor. All the available cardinals were 
either too old, or bent too strongly to 
one political party or another. The 
person of greatest influence in that 
most difficult time was Count Rossi, 
the French ambassador, whose well- 
known liberal opinions made him most 
anxious for a liberal Pope. For this 
Pope he looked, and looked in vain. 
At length it so happened, that, walk- 
ing in the street, his eye fell on the 
Neapolitan bishop, who was acciden- 
tally passing through Rome at that 
moment. Count Rossi felt and hoped 
that in him he had found the man he 
sought for; and all his influence was 
turned in this most unexpected direc- 
tion. By the agency of Count Rossi, 
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the bishop was elected Pope; and on 
the day he mounted the papal throne 
as Pius IX., he revealed that he was 
the same person, who years before, as 
Count Mastai-Ferretti, had been en- 
gaged to marry the beautiful Miss 
Foster. 

“Seized by Jesuit relations on the 
morning of the marriage, hurried to 
Africa on a Jesuit mission, all letters 
being intercepted on both sides, he 
had lost sight for years of the object 
of his devotions. But Miss Foster 
lived to know the end of the lover she 
had loved and lost.” 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN DRAW- 
ING. 

In the Record of Progress for Feb- 
ruary (Old and New, vol. i. p. 278), we 
gave some account of the reports pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Board of 
Education regarding instruction in 
Fine Art, and the plan for making 
such instruction more general. 

The result of this report has been 
an act passed by the legislature of 
last winter, which requires every town 
in the State, of more than ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, to maintain free 
schools for instruction in “ Industrial 
or Mechanical Drawing” for all per- 
sons over fifteen years of age who ap- 
ply for such instruction. The act 
also requires that drawing shall be 
taught in all the common schools of 
the State. 

The city of Boston has at once met 
the requisition by establishing three 
evening schools, to be open from No- 
vember to May, for teaching mechani- 
cal drawing two evenings in the week, 
to all comers. To provide proper in- 
struction in the public schools, the 
school committee has determined to 
engage one of the South Kensington 
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teachers, who will open a normal 
school for teachers. The six hundred 
teachers of the public schools will 
attend, in separate classes, on the in- 
struction of this teacher. It is hoped, 
with reason, that systematic training 
like this will materially improve the 
teaching of drawing in the common 
schools. 

In this connection, as a plea for 
one of the essential principles to be 
established in all these schools, we 
call attention to the following plea 
for more study from Nature, from a 
valued contributor whose advice de- 
mands respect. 


DRAWING FROM NATURE. 


There is certainly a growing recog- 
nition of Nature in Art. 

The best art-schools of our cities 
are more and more acknowledged to 
be those where the interpretation of 
Nature is the beginning and end of 
instruction; where every method 
of educating the eye and hand is 
adapted to this object, and natural 
laws of form, of light and shade, of 
combination and color, are insisted 
upon as the only guides. 

Yet it is not long since the only 
system of drawing commonly taught 
in our schools was the process of mak- 
ing copies of patterns on paper, one 
from another; and sketching from 
Nature, if taught at all, was encum- 
bered with various mechanical con- 
trivances, since rejected as unneces- 
sary and mistaken inventions. 

If the arts of design are now more 
rightly understood, and children are 
better taught, is it owing to a more 
general understanding of the subject ? 
Is it not too much because schools 
where the study of natural form is 
taught happen to be the fashionable 
ones? Is there not great need of 
clearer vision, and.a more thorough 
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knowledge, among the people who do 
not belong to the ranks of professional 
artists ? 

The walls of public picture-galleries 
show many beautiful interpretations 
of actual lake and mountain, sea and 
shore scenery, with faithful and ten- 
der studies of roadside bits and famil- 
iar every-day objects. Itis refreshing, 
too, to take glimpses into the sketch- 
books of some amateur young ladies. 
One sees attempts at groups, single 
faces carefully studied, a picturesque 
old fence, a boat on a beach. 

Still, it seems that very few have 
any sketch-books to show. But a 
small proportion of the art-students, 
who, at our winter schools, acquire ac- 
curacy of eye in following the lines 
of the dusty cast of an antique, or 
reproducing some modern form of life 
and beauty, carry their studies into 
the open air, and take advantage of 
their summer freedom. Especially it 
is almost an unheard-of thing among 
the people in many country towns and 
villages to cultivate a talent for draw- 
ing from Nature. You may find in 
every village several people who have 
given some time to music; but it is 
the exception to meet with one who 
has devoied any serious thought to 
drawing in any form. 

And yet, on inquiry, you frequently 
find that there are some who are con- 
sidered to possess some eye for form, 
or color, or who say they would “ like 
to,” if only they knew how, draw and 
paint. 

Does there not not seem, in view 
of these things, and when we consider 
the immense pleasure and enriching 
of the mind, of which drawing from 
Nature is the source, a strong need of 
all the impetus we can give, that 
more may experience, that more may 
enjoy, what has been so great a gift to 
some ? 
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Now, to those who love Art, and who 
love Nature better, the branch of out- 
door sketching in itself seems to offer 
a vast field which has for years given 
untold happiness to all who have ex- 
plored it; and yet no one can take 
away from others here. There is 
enough for every one, and an over- 
whelming overplus. 

After spending a month’s work on 
a light-and-shade drawing at that 
dear old cavern under the Lowell In- 
stitute, we go into the fields, and see 
how quickly the sun does it all. It 
would take the best of us, and the 
best of his time for weeks, to give us 
on canvas the cloud-shadows over a 
mountain-range ; yet, while we look at 
them, they are not there. It is a new 
picture, finished already up to the 
softest gradations of hazy shadow on 
the pines. When you go to such 
places to try if possible to bring away 
some memento, however imperfect, of 
the scene, you will almost always find 
that the genius of the place has been 
expecting you. The stones or logs 
are often arranged ready for your seat, 
just in the best position; and, if you 
cannot find them at first, you discover 
them somewhere, —reserved seats 
saved for you, and claimed by too few 
others. 

The opportunities of practice in 
natural objects are always open to 
those in the country; for what lovely 
snow-views one sees from many a 
farm-house window! And then in 
rainy days, or long storms, you can 
practise, perhaps, on groups of homely 
objects seen in the charming obscurity 
of a shed. With a wheel-barrow, a 
spade, and a barrel, and a background 
of dingy logs, what a striking light 
and shade study you may have! 

If children find out the laws of 
perspective for themselves, they re- 
member and understand them better 




















when the theories are made known to 
their minds of which they have 
already confirmed the truth. A little 
child, looking once at a house across 
the street, was much perplexed by 
what looked like a bar going part way 
down the side. She gazed, and 
turned her head this way and that, 
and then said, “Oh! it is the further 
side of the roof itself which makes 
it look so;” and this helped her very 
much to understand the why and the 
wherefore when she got so far. Let 
beginners take courage, and draw 
things as they look, and not be afraid. 

In the face of all endeavors to keep 
a true and a pure ideal of art before 
the minds of people, there is always 
the old evil of falsehood and conven- 
tionalism coming up again. It as- 
sumes new forms, and it is indicated 
by little things; in one generation, it 
is “theorem painting ; ” in another, it 
is covering white wooden boxes with 
India-ink and oil, to imitate inlaid- 
work. 

It is well to value things at what 
they are worth. Do not let us con- 
found what is mechanical with the 
results of thought and study. I think 
there is always the same need to re- 
peat the great truths; and there is 
surely so much pleasure and profit to 
be found in drawing from Nature, 
that those who can should give every 
encouragement and their best counsel 
to keep young students in the right 
road. 

When we were children, we were 
nearer the heart of Nature. We 
went, (did we not?) little things, 
poking round among the roots of the 
high grass that reached to our heads, 
nestling into the hollows of the trees, 
and examining the cup-mosses and 
the bits of pudding-stone with eyes 
that seemed to see further than 
grown-up eyes can see. Now, some- 
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thing of this comes back to us when 
we sit down to study with a pencil 
our old play-fellows; and for girls, 
especially, this branch of industry 
and art seems one which will keep 
them always young and fresh, and 
fill their minds with the peace of 
Nature. A repose comes to us then; 
and whatever thoughts may find their 
way to trouble or perplex us when we 
are sewing or sweeping, or even walk- 
ing and roaming the hills, seeking 
for “the benediction of the air,” 
every other thought must go out 
when that of our drawing comes in. 
You must attend to what you are 
about, or you cannot do it at all. Is 
not this a great good for the restless 
mind of our time ? 

You cannot even bring an old gray 
stone into your room to copy, that it 
does not bring you something of the 
strong, sweet, out-door influence, — 
the welcome of Nature, so careless of 
your coming, and yet so glad to see 
you. 

In autumn days, young girls can 
fill their sketch-books with bright 
studies of different sorts of leaves; 
and in winter they could follow the 
example of some lady artists whom I 
know, who cultivate house-plants for 
the sake of the flowers, which keep 
them supplied with most beautiful 
patterns through the cold months. 

Then our leafless trees! Let us 
originate our pen-and-ink work, thank 
Oscar Pletsch for all his pretty 
groups, and follow him if we choose, 
but not be slaves in our copying of 
him. Our groves and thickets against 
our winter sky suggest continually 
the fine tracery of the pen. We can 


only compare Nature with her imita- 
tors, and often exclaim, “ How like 
Birket Foster!” at a glimpse of 
moonlight scenery under arching win- 
ter trees. 
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Who aids in developing this latent 
love, this latent talent, hidden in the 
hearts of many, puts a key into their 
hands which unlocks storehouses of 
riches, and opens to them the door of 
“ general Nature’s deep delight.” 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Hoimes Hore Mission To0 THE 
Seamen. — Off the southern coast of 
Massachusetts, just westward of the 
long, curved peninsula of Cape Cod, so 
formidable in the winter storms to ves- 
sels approaching our coast, is the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard; between 
which, and the row of islands which 
make one of the boundaries of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, is the Vineyard Sound, 
which, as a glance at the map will 
show, is a great highway for shipping. 
On the inner side of Martha’s Vine- 
yard is a capacious harbor, called 
Holmes Hole; and this is the great 
sheltering place for vessels when a 
storm comes on, or when the wind 
hinders their passage through the 
sound. Sometimes one or two hun- 
dred vessels lie there at a time; and 
they are detained there often for 
many days together. It is esti- 
mated that nearly ten thousand ves- 
sels enter there every year. Some of 
them are coasting-vessels: and their 
crews are from Maine and the Prov- 
inces, where they have homes and 
families; and half their year is spent 
ashore. Some of them are our larger 
merchant - vessels, with their crews 


1 By the statement of the Maine Agency of the 
Associated Press, it appears, that for the year ending 
March 22, 1870, the arrivals in the harbor of Holmes 
Hole (exclusive of fishing-vessels) was, — 
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composed of men whose home is on 
the sea, and who go from port to port 
all over the world, accustomed, too 
often, when on the land, to find their 
only greeting from the dance-house and 
the grog-shop, but ready to receive 
good influences if they are offered, 
and to bear the seed of them with 
them abroad. 

There are few places which afford 
a better opportunity for useful, hu- 
mane, and Christian effort; but we do 
not learn of any organized attempt 
to improve it, until about two years 
and a half ago, when the American 
Unitarian Association occupied it as a 
missionary station. They were fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Rev. 
D. W. Stevens, who has proved admira- 
bly adapted to the work, and who has 
given himself to it with all his heart. 
Under Mr. Stevens’s management, the 
mission has now been so established, 
as to deserve a prominent mention 
among the valuable institutions to 
which it is our privilege to call at- 
tention. 

A building has been secured, situ- 
ated on a bluff opposite the harbor, 
which is occupied by Mr. Stevens as 
his residence; and a sign along its 
front, “Sailor’s Free Reading Room,” 
and a conspicuous staff and flag at- 
tract the notice of all who enter the 
harbor. A wharf has also been built 
out, to facilitate the landing in boats 
from the vessels. In this building, 
every sailor is sure of a hospitable 
welcome. There are newspapers from 
the principal seaboard towns and 
cities of our country; and those who 
may have been long absent can find 
there tidings from their home. There 
are also religious papers of every de- 
nomination, there being nothing nar- 
rowly sectarian in the management; 
and there is a library containing al- 
ready many excellent volumes. Here 
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also are writing materials, where 
those who wish can write letters to 
their friends. } 

One room is used as the chapel. 
Here Mr. Stevens conducts religious 
services Sundays and Thursdays; and 
very interesting reports of these meet- 
ings have come to our notice, in pri- 
vate letters written by seamen to 
their families at home. To these 
meetings, Mr. Stevens welcomes all, 
whatever their denominational name ; 
and it has been a gratification to 
know, that Methodist, Baptist, and 
other ministers, have, at times, taken 
part in the service. 

Besides this religious teaching, Mr. 
Stevens has other kinds of instruction 
to make the sailor’s stay interesting 
and profitable. He is himself fond of 
scientific study; and with his tele- 
scope, and such other apparatus as he 
possesses, he teaches astronomy or 
natural history in familiar lectures or 
conversation to any who feel in- 
clined. 

In his boat, Mr. Stevens also visits 
the vessels, and does such Christian 
service as opportunity may suggest. 
Those for whose benefit the mission 
was established have been prompt in 
their grateful recognition of its value ; 
and we have before us many letters 
from sailors, written to Mr. Stevens 
from various ports, after their visit 
here, to send back their thanks. We 
have also before us a document, for- 
warded to the Unitarian Association, 
signed by one hundred and seventy- 
eight sea-captains, testifying their 
sense of the excellence of the mission, 
and their praise of the basis on which 
it is established. 

We shall be glad if this simple 
notice may be the means of directing 
to this pleasant home any sailors 
whose fortunes carry them to Holmes 
Hole ; and we shall be glad also if it 
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shall lead any who are interested in 
a noble enterprise like this to con- 
tribute to its support. Any contribu- 
tions may be forwarded, and any 
information obtained, through Rev. 
Charles Lowe, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Boston. 


LONDON WORKING-MEN’S INSTI- 


TUTES, &. 


Amone many things of deep inter- 
est seen and appreciated in London, 
I number the institutes for working 
men and women, as well as those for 
shop-girls. 

It was the close of a Sunday after- 
noon: we had been at St. James’ Hall, 
listening, in company with senators, 
ministers, and velvet-draped ladies, to 
the eloquence of Newman Hall, as he 
set forth Christ as “the Way ;” and, 
as we walked homewards in the gather- 
ing twilight across St. Giles’, we 
turned aside into another assembly, 
whose appearance presented a singu- 
lar contrast to that we had just left. 
Three hundred men were packed to- 
gether in a room, whose atmosphere 
was too oppressive for ordinary lungs 
long to endure. They were in every 
variety of ragged and travel-soiled 
costume, just as they had come in 
from their day’s work, —for Sunday is 
no day of rest to London coster-mon- 
gers, tramps, and beggars. The attrac- 
tion of two slices of bread and butter 
and a cup of tea, — what will not the 
English poor do for a cup of tea? — is, 
of course, what draws them; but, be- 
ing drawn, they seem constrained by 
a sort of fascination to listen with 
earnest attention to that wonderful 
story of the cross, as told by one of 
their own class. Did you ever think 
what a story that must be to those 
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who hearit for the first time ? to those 
who are told of a working-man who 
came to work for and with working- 
men, of a sufferer who can sympathize 
with and help sufferers, of a tempted 
One, who, through personal experience, 
can succor the tempted, of One who 
knows poverty and privation, and who 
has endured the utmost penalty of sin? 

I thought I could see hard faces 
soften, and a new light come into dull 
eyes; while dusty heads bowed with 
emotion, and hoarse voices joined in 
hymns with a heartiness unknown in 
fashionable worshipping assemblies. 

This is the lowest room of “The 
Working-Men’s Institute.” Above, 
there are two more grades, to which 
the members are successively pro- 
moted as they continue steady in at- 
tendance and conduct. It wasamusing 
to observe the gradations of cleanli- 
ness and clothing, as well as intelli- 
gence, as we ascended, and honorary 
distinctions are also maintained ; for, 
while the lower room has to content 
itself with a tea-service of tin cans, 
mugs are. used in the second, and the 
uppermost room is provided with ac- 
tual cups and saucers. 

There are many such institutes in 
London, open on week-days as well as 
Sundays, and combining more or less 
of secular instruction with that of a 
decidedly religious tendency; and 
each is doing good in its own quiet 
way. There is field enough in this 
great city for all who are inclined to 
work in it; and there need be no com- 
plaint that one infringes upon the pa- 
rochial rights of another. 

Those of “The Young Women’s 
Christian Association” are, perhaps, 
among the most useful of the “ insti- 
tutes,” their chief object being to 
reach the shop-girls in the various 
parts of the city. 

‘Many more girls are here employed 
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in the stores than with us; they are 
generally chosen for beauty and lady- 
like appearance, and, usually coming 
from country homes, are thrown into 
the great vortex of London life in cir- 
cumstances of peculiar temptation and 
danger. Their employments center- 
ing their whole thoughts upon dress 
must of necessity tend to make them 
frivolous; and the discomfort of the 
rooms in which they lodge drives them 
to seek evening amusement where 
they can find it. Moreover, their em- 
ployers aré, in general, not only care- 
less of their best interests, — I except 
such men as Shoolbred and many 
others of his stamp, — but even hard 
in their regulations; according to 
which every girl is ‘held responsible 
for every article placed in her charge, 
every mistake made, and every loss 
sustained, besides being compelled to 
dress in a manner which absorbs the 
greater part of her small salary. To 
meet all these contingencies is the ob- 
ject of the association. The following 
is a copy of the printed invitation 
distributed in the shops :— 


“ Dear young Friend, — We have great 
pleasure in inviting youto become a mem- 
ber of our institute. Our object is to af- 
ford you as many useful and pleasant even- 
ings as you can spend with us in the 
week ; and also we hope for your company 
during the afternoon and at tea, when 
agreeable to you, on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons. A Bible-class will be held on 
Sundays, at 3.30, before tea. And on 
the evenings of Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, classes will be held 
for instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, to those who like to attend 
them.” 


This gives a good idea of the nature 
of the work proposed ; but there are 
many other things which necessarily 
cluster around such a centre. Among 
them may be mentioned, amusing and 
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entertaining lectures and readings, 
cheap concerts and instructive exhibi- 
tions, classes in drawing and such 
modern languages as are likely to 
prove useful in their business, and 
homes where those who do not board 
with their employers may find safe and 
cheap lodgings. To each institute is 
attached a library of useful and in- 
structive books ; at each is a lady su- 
perintendent and a resident mission- 
ary, to both of whom the girls are in- 
vited to bring all their troubles, and 
find counsel and sympathy. Miss 
Weitbrecht, the secretary of the Cen- 
tral Institution in Portland Road, is 
a young lady to whom any friendless 
girl might attach herself. She is the 
daughter of a celebrated German mis- 
sionary of that name, and, though still 
very young, is possessed of combined 
dignity and sweetness, which render 
her admirably fitted for her position. 
When illness overtakes any, — a very 
common occurrence to those whose 
work is usually to stand during twelve 
or fourteen hours of every day, — they 
are looked after and sent to hospitals 
or their homes, as may seem most ad- 
visable; and, in many cases, as they 
“fall asleep in Jesus,” the voices 
which first told them of him have 
been the last accents to reach their 
ears, and the hands of these sympa- 
thizing friends have performed the 
mother’s office of closing their eyes. 

I will not speak particularly of the 
“Working-Men’s College,” as it is 
hardly a charity, being rather a facil- 
ity by the aid of which men may, if 
they are so inclined, raise themselves 
from the depths of an existence whose 
only object is to provide that by 
aid of which they may “ eat and drink, 
for to-morrow they die.” Such men 
as F. D. Maurice, Seeley, Rossetti, 
Thomas Hughes, and Ruskin, have 
interested themselves in it; anditisa 
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cheering augury for England’s future 
to see those whose wealth, and means 
of culture, have placed them in pos- 
session of vast treasures of knowledge 
freely sharing these treasures with 
their less favored brethren. 

There is one want which is freely 
felt in beer-drinking England, though 
perhaps it is much the same every- 
where,—I mean something which 
will keep the men out of the public 
house. Wives and mothers make this 
continual complaint, “He would do 
well enough, if he could only pass the 
ale-house ;” and thousands which ought 
to provide comforts for “ the little ones 
at home” are constantly transferred 
to those gaping vortexes, the pockets 
of the publicans. When we consider 
that London boasts seven gin-palaces 
to one bakery, we see how pressing 
this necessity becomes. To meet it, 
plans of safe popular amusement have 
been devised ; and Lambeth baths and 
other similar places have been opened 
for the purpose. 

I have only room for a brief descrip- 
tion of the popular lecture at Surrey 
Chapel, at which I was present. 
Some twenty-five hundred working- 
men and their wives were present, 
washed, combed, and made otherwise 
presentable for the occasion. A really 
fine voluntary on the organ enter- 
tained them until Mr. Morley, M.P., 
took the chair amid tumultuous ac- 
clamations. The reverend pastor, who 
never for a moment loses sight of the 
main object of his life, opened the 
meeting with a short and appropriate 
prayer, which was followed by a sensi- 
ble speech on free trade and other 
kindred subjects from Mr. Morley, the 
interest of which was by no means de- 
tracted from by the persistent objec- 
tions of one pugnacious and “ unfor- 
tunate brother,” as Mr. Hall styled 
him, and who, believing in free speech, 
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if he did not in free trade, was kindly 
assisted into the open air. Then that 
most versatile of orators, Newman 
Hall, gave them a most amusing lec- 
ture on his summer rambles in Wales, 
in the course of which he came near 
being taken up for a poacher, and con- 
cluding with two original poems, —one 
a most ludicrous conglomeration of 
Welsh names, and the other with one 
of his startling yet imperceptible tran- 
sitions, a soul-inspiring incentive to 
Christian pilgrimage and conquest, as 
illustrated by an ascent of Snowdon. 

All seemed in good-humor; and I 
am sure that the Great Being to whom 
the Church is dedicated did not feel 
dishonored by the happiness of those 
wives who this one evening in the 
week led homewards sober and affec- 
tionate husbands. Whomay say how 
far the wedge will penetrate, which 
this night found entrance into hearts 
whose owners, perhaps, never before 
listened complacently toa minister, or 
sat within consecrated walls ? 


RENAN’S REPLY TO STRAUSS. 


Just as the last sheets of this num- 
ber are passing the press, we received 
from France the reply of M. Renan 
to the letter of Herr Strauss, which 
we have translated in some former 
pages. As the German, while ex- 
pressing the greatest sympathy and 
admiration for his opponent, contrived 
slyly to justify the whole claim of his 
own government, so the Frenchman, 
in all candor, sees great advantages to 
Germany and Europe in the territo- 
rial pretensions of France. He thinks 
that peace cannot be made directly by 
the action of the two contending na- 
tions, but that it must be the work of 
all Europe. He says, “ You are right 
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in speaking of the necessity of guar- 
antees against the revival of ambi- 
tious and unhealthy projects; but 
what guarantee can be worth as much 
as that of Europe consecrating anew 
the present frontiers, and placing the 
ban upon any one who may dream of 
altering boundaries fixed by ancient 
treaties? Any other solution leaves 
the door open to endless retributions. 
Let Europe do this, and she will have 
planted forever the seed of the most 
fertile institution, — a sort of Congress 
of the United States of Europe, judg- 
ing the nations subject to their joint 
authority, and correcting the princi- 
ple of nationalities by the principle 
of federation.” 

This plan of a European federation, 
not merely to make peace in Europe, 
but to preserve it, is elaborated at 
much length. The following is the 
concluding passage of the letter, in 
which it will be seen the writer con- 
gratulates himself on the fact, that he 
is not in political life, but none the 
less, also, that at the proper time he 
tried to be, — 

“ Ah, dear master! it was well that 
Jesus established the kingdom of God, 
—-a world superior to hate and jeal- 
ousy and pride, where the most highly- 
esteemed is not, as in these sad times 
of ours, the one who works the most 
evil, the one who wounds, kills, in- 
sults, the greatest liar, the most dis- 
loyal, the most ill-bred, the most de- 
fiant, the most perfidious, the most 
gifted in bad expedients and devilish 
schemes, the most closed to pity and 
to pardon, he who has no considera- 
tion for others, who surprises his ad- 
versary, and who tricks his enemy al- 
ways; but he who is most gentle, 
most modest, the furthest removed 
from self-assurance, boasting, and hard- 
heartedness, he who yields to every 
one, he who regards his own interest 
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last. War is a tissue of sins, a state 
contrary to nature, in which that is 
encouraged as a fine action which, 
under any other circumstances, we 
should be warned to shun as a vice or 
a crime; in which it is a duty to re- 
joice over the misfortunes of others, 
in which he who returns good for evil, 
practises the precepts of the gospel 
concerning pardon of injury and de- 
sire of humility, would be absurd and 
blameworthy. That which is a pass- 
port to the Walhalla is a barrier from 
the kingdom of God. Have you no- 
ticed that neither in the eight Beati- 
tudes, norin the Sermon on the Mount, 
neither in the Gospels nor in primitive 
Christian literature, is there a word 
that places military valor among the 
virtues which will gain the kingdom 
of heaven ? 

“Let us insist upon these great 
lessons of peace which escape men 
who are the puppets of their own 
pride and ambition, impelled by their 
eternal but unphilosophical forgetful- 
ness of death. No one has the right 
to be uninterested in the misfortunes 
of his country ; but the philosopher, 
as well as the Christian, must always 
act from motive. The kingdom of 
God knows neither conquerors nor 
vanquished. In the pleasures of the 
heart, the mind, and the imagination, 
the conquered enjoys more than the 
victor, if he be more highly elevated 
morally and intellectually. Have not 
your great Goethe, your admirable 
Fichte, taught us how one may lead 
a noble, and consequently a happy 
life, in spite of the abasement of their 
country ? One fact, to conclude, gives 
me great satisfaction. Last year, at 
the elections for the Corps Legislatif, 
I offered myself to the suffrages of the 
electors. I was not chosen; but my 
placards are still to be seen on the 
walls of the villages of Seine-et- 
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Marne, bearing the inscription, ‘No 
revolution, no war. A war would be 
as deplorable as a revolution.’ To 
have an untroubled conscience in these 
times of ours, one ought to be able to 
say, that he had not persistently 
avoided public life,—and, as well, that 
he had not sought it too pertinacious- 


ly.” 


VIEWS AT HOME. 


Durine the nine months’ winter, 
— marked not only by the climate of 
the so-called “ temperate” zone, but 
by the sessions of Congress in alter- 
nate years, —we usually close this 
department of ‘Old and New,’ by 
some “ Views at the Capital,” — seen 
and sketched at the last moment avail- 
able to us. 

The last two months have been those 
which show that our seat of govern- 
ment has a centrifugal as well as a 
centralizing power. Although Wash- 
ington is the place where, as at a 
centre, are gathered the offices and 
those officiating for all the depart- 
ments of the national government; 
and although it has had, for genera- 
tions now, as delightful a resident 
society as any city in the land to add 
to this force of interest and talent col- 
lected within its limits, — and while 
it remains an important post of obser- 
vation always, — there is a time, 
growing shorter and shorterevery year, 
when the interests of the country do 
not centre there, and views of the 
positions and relations of government, 
are more important than “ Views at 
the Capital.” 

The proclamation of the President 
of the United States, dated on the 
8th of October, issued for the better 
preservation of our actual neutrality, 
with regard to the war now existing 
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between France and Prussia, while it 
does little more than define the action 
that our authorities are bound by in- 
ternational law to take in existing 
circumstances, contains in its preamble 
a very good statement of the neutral 
position, — one which M. Renan him- 
self might accept. The general state- 
ment, that any attempt to use our 
ports, for a purpose inimical to any 
of our friends, “ must be regarded as 
offensive, and in violation of that neu- 
trality which it is the determination 
of this government to observe and 
carry out to the end,” —is a concise 
expression of our view of internation- 
al law. 


Ons of the most agreeable incidents 
of the day, and one as pleasant in its 
nature as any that would permit our 
notice, was the meeting, on the tenth 
of October, which Mr. Thomas Hughes 
gave to the students of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The arrangement, as we un- 
derstand it, was entirely impromptu 
and informal; but, as in all such 
cases, where all parties consent, it was 
the better for having no rules and 
lines. The college boys were glad to 
see “ Tom Brown ;” and they gathered 
in numbers, and, we may say, were a 
goodly sight to see. Mr. Hughes re- 
ceived their welcome, and responded 
to it as if he at once valued it, and 
felt glad to return value for value. 
He made, in his address to the young 
gentlemen, two special points, as the 
result of his observations in this coun- 
try, which would be likely to interest 
them. One was the “haste” that is 
induced by the rapid growth of our 
territory, and the means of subduing 
it; and the other the general prop- 
osition, that he found our cultivated 
men averse to entering into political 
life. He pressed upon our young men 
the duty of giving a full share of at- 
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tention to their public duty, and to 
politics. We have little doubt that 
Mr. Hughes misapprehends the mean- 
ing ascribed in this country to the 
word “ politics ;” and we suppose that 
many of those whom he addressed 
are sufficiently inclined to “go into 
politics,” as that phrase is understood 
here. But the advice, sounding down 
into the best patriotism, which he 
gave to his young hearers, will long 
be remembered by them, and will be 
remembered for good. They will not 
wilfully do things in a hurry when 
they have had a chance to prepare; 
and they will not neglect any public 
duty that comes near their hand, af- 
ter hearing his stirring appeal, and 
the kindly tribute that he gave to the 
sons of Harvard, whose histories are 
given in the war memorial. 

It was very pleasant to see this 
meeting; and it was one of the best 
and most representative gatherings 
which Mr. Hughes could have seen in 
this country. Here were four or five 
hundred young men, from all parts of 
the country, and all classes and de- 
partments of the University, drawn 
together by a common desire and a 
common enthusiasm, but without any 
restriction of tutor or proctor. Pro- 
fessor Lowell introduced the guest of 
the evening, and, in a technical sense, 
presided ; but there was no presiding 
todo. The students, at request, sang 
some of their songs, and showed in a 
cheerful and gentlemanly way their 
welcome to their distinguished guest, 
who met them in the spirit of friend 
meeting friend. If we feel that his 
cordial sympathy and sound advice 
went well home to the hearts of his 
hearers, we, at the same time, feel 
pride in saying, that he could hardly 
have addressed an apdience more 
worthy of his sympathy, and more in- 
tent upon his words. 





